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Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

This morning, gentlemen, we shall commence consideration of the 
estimates of appropriations for the Department of Justice for fiscal 
year 1953. 

A summary of obligations by objects appears on page 3 of the 
justifications which we shall insert in the record at this point, together 
with the table on page 1 thereof. These two pages contain an over- 
all summary for the Department. 

(The documents are as follows:) 
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Summary of obligations by objects 





| Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 
| 1951 | 1952 1953 





01 Personal services. _-- doce ...--}] $126, 450, 393 | $158, 137, 713 $156, 262, 686 








02 Travel_._.-- a. a ; : 7, 680, 224 9, 898, 600 12, 141, 615 
03 «Tre snsportation of things ee 935, 855 | 836, 251 850, 870 
04 Communication services__-- 2, 082, 960 | 2, 460, 253 2, 286, 585 
05 Rents and utility services_...._- 2, 452, 190 | 1, 347, 929 1, 424, 745 
06 Printing znd reproduction~ a | 891, 661 | 887, 830 
07 Other contractual services. _- wind gas 7, § 8, 284, 951 | 8, 744, 049 

Services performed by other agencies.......-.---__-- : 498, ry 509, 300 
08 Supplies and materials.___ : was ae Bie 8, 413, 8, 964, 62. 9, 812, 600 
09 Equipment = pice ela a. 28 5, 2. , 421, 399 2, 142, 320 
10 Lands and structures. _- e i. 1, 560, 000 759, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 111, 500 122, 500 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. . .-__- 500, 700 519, 700 
15 Taxes and assessments ; ie , 052 339, 520 495, 600 
. Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence_..____- | — 278, 912 — 282, 000 — 282, 000 

TOA. cnn Sens wwe aarn ake sabe nameee el 163, 613, 218 ~ 495, 97 1, 40) 196, 677, 400 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. The appropriations for this Department for fiscal 
year 1952 total $183,002,000. The 1953 request is in the sum of 
$189,785,000, which is a requested increase of $6,783,000. 

It might be noted that the Supplemental Pay Act money is not re- 
flected in the 1952 figure which I have just mentioned. 

We are honored to have with us this morning the Attorney General 
of the United States, the Honorable J. Howard McGrath, who I under- 
stand has a prepared statement which we shall insert in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
1953 Bupcet EstTiMatTes 


You have before you budget estimates for the fiscal year 1953, which total 
$189,785,000, an increase of $6,783,000 over the present appropriations of the 
Department. However, consideration must be given to pending requests for 
supplemental appropriations of $5,283,000 covering recent pay raises authorized 
by Congress, Which on a comparative basis makes the net increase for the Depart- 
ment $1,500,000. This is exclusive, of course, of appropriation linitations for the 
Office of Alien Property and Prison Industries, Ine. 

With a few exceptions, these funds will provide pretty much for the continuation 
of the Department’s operations at practically the same !tevel provided for in the 
present fiscal year. Since the Department is being required to absorb more and 
more increased costs brought about by conditions outside of its control the point 
has been reached where certain curtailments in force must necessarily be made. 
All the way through the estimates you will find reductions made in positions due 
to the effect of the new leave act. We, in the De partment are not as optimistic 
as the Bureau of the Budget that such savings will actually accrue as indicated. 

Since vou have before vou detailed figures and justific ations indicating the needs 
of the various divisions and bureaus there is no point in my repeating the same in 
this statement. Therefore, I will confine my remarks to the high lights of the 
budget presentation. 

I think it might be well to point out at this time some of the accomplishments of 
the Department in justification of the expenditures made, for example, in the 
fiscal year 1951. As the chief law office of the Government it has been busily 
engaged in carrying out its duties with respect to the preservation of law and 
order, and the protection of the internal security of the country. Indicative of 
this activity 16,602 civil cases were filed in the Federal courts and 18,081 term- 
inated. 100,199 criminal complaints were received in the United States attorneys’ 
offices, resulting in 39,839 criminal cases being filed, while 40,411 criminal cases 
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were terminated. These cases involved 46,836 defendants, of whom 41,267 were 
found guilty. Fines, forfeitures, penalties, and civil judgments recovered total 
$28,993,486.40. We further collected without suit or prosecution $223,758.39 in 
criminal and $12,399,700.39 in civil matters making a grand total of $41,616,945.18. 
In addition thereto, the FBI in its activities recovered and saved property valued 
at 597,112,790 and through the legal activities of the various divisions at least 
$500,000,000 was saved to the taxpayer through the defensive efforts of the 
Department. United States marshals served 549,796 processes, handled 25,630 
prisoners before the courts and had earnings both real and constructive of some 
$2,000,000. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation handled 775,660 investigative matters 
made 2,484,431 name checks received and handled 5,448,245 sets of fingerprint 
records in the same fiscal year. It had 120,675,568 prints on hand July 1, 1951. 
The Immigration and Naturalization Service performed inspections as to some 
95,400,000 entrants at ports of entry and expelled from the United States over 
686,000 aliens, including 13,544 deported under formal proceedings, completed 
over 255,000 investigations, and registered 2,310,000 aliens; and over 500,000 
apprehensions of aliens leaving the United States were made by the border patrol. 

During the past fiscal year, the Bureau of Prisons maintained an average of 
18,000 prisoners in its institutions at a per capita cost of about 60 cents a day. 

I could go on and enumerate any number of accomplishments of the Depart- 
ment, but it would be too time-consuming. 

Getting back to the specifie appropriations, under ‘General Administration”’ 
a decrease of $33,000 is anticipated. 

No substantial changes are anticipated in the offices making up the appropria- 
tion other than those increases needed for uncontrollable items such as within- 
grade promotions, pay raises, ete. Those are more than offset by some reductions 
in foree. There is also provision therein to carry the enlarged Board of Parole 
for a full year and to allow some badly needed help for the Board of Immigration 
Appeals whose work has been increasing steadily. 


GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


Increase of approximately $482,000, which will provide for additional help in 
the Tax and Lands Divisions primarily, which will be more fully explained later 
on. The rest of the increase is to take care of within-grade promotions, and 
other miscellaneous items of expenditure to go with the increases in personnel 
indicated. 

EXECUTIVE ADJUDICATIONS DIVISION 


I would like to say a few words about the Executive Adjudications Division. 
This Division was formerly known as the Assistant Solicitor General’s Office, 
until the reorganization of the Department 2 years ago pursuant to Hoover 
Commission recommendations. 

It is an office with a relatively small staff, but one which is charged with a large 
measure of responsibility. The 16 lawyers in the Division, all of them career 
men with extensive training in the Department of Justice or on the legal staffs 
of other agencies, constitute the nearest approach to what may be called my per- 
sonal legal staff. They draft the formal opinions of the Attorney General and 
informally render legal advice to the various departments and agencies of the 
Government; substantially, they act as the Office of the General Counsel for the 
Department of Justice and, because of the position of the Attorney General as 
chief legal adviser to the executive branch of the Government, they might be 
described as the Office of the General Counsel for the executive branch. In 
essence, they may be described as the lawyers’ lawyers for the Federal Govern- 
ment. Much of the assistance which the Department renders to the Members here 
on the Hill also comes from this Office. 

It is my desire to keep this staif small, but T wish to enlarge its assignments. 
I have already transferred supervision of conscientious objector appeals hearings 
to this division. This requires the services of three lawyers now, and it will 
undoubtedly require more. 

PAX DIVISION 


As for the legal divisions the first that comes to mind that will require more 
help is the Tax Division. Civil cases are increasing tremendously with interest 
running now about $12,000 per day. The increased workload is due in part to 
the efforts of new agents added by the Treasury Department. This Division 
will need additional help to keep up with the work and maintain a case load of 
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40 cases per attorney, let alone cut into a 3-year backlog. The criminal case 
load will continue to increase especially because of a special group of agents set 
up in Treasury as a result of the Kefauver report to look into the returns of 
racketeers and gamblers. The drive on these individuals has already begun. 
In addition the Bureau of Internal Revenue is now referring criminal cases directly 
from their field offices to the Department of Justice. This will substantially 
increase our workload. 

At the present time the civil litigation pending in the Division involves ap- 
proximately $161,000,000. In its operations it seeks to collect and save all of the 
Federal revenue involved in litigation which rightly belongs in the Federal Treas- 
ury. In the fiscal vear 1951 it saved or collected $20,407,988, and during the past 
five fiscal years its average collections and savings have amounted to $20,080,000 
each year. The return for every dollar spent for personnel averages about 
$265 each year. The Division has, during the same 5-year period, been successful 
in 68 percent of the tax cases decided by the courts. 

The civil work of the Tax Division has grown tremendously since the fiscal vear 
1946, and at the present it has 4,477 cases on hand. 

In criminal ca.es the Division considers recommenda ions which are made to 


it for prosecution for violations of the internal revenue laws. Those cases in which 
criminal prosecution is authorized are referred to the United States attorneys for 
presentation to grand juries. At present the Tax Division has 756 criminal tax 


cases pending on its dockets. The volume of its work against the March 15 dead- 
line will be very heavy, and its work is expected to increase because of the racketeer 
drive and because of a change in procedure by which criminal cases will be directly 
referred to the Department of Justice from the field offices of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. This change will, of course, increase the responsibilities of the Division 
in the discharge of its functions in connection with criminal cases. Besides proc- 
essing cases to the United States attorneys it is constantly called upon by United 
States attorneys to assist in the trial of the cases, and for this purpose it must 
maintain an adequate staff of experienced trial attorneys. Inthe past it has main- 
tained a commendable record of convictions, and in the fiscal year 1951 the num- 
ber of convictions obtained against defendants who were prosecuted were 98 per- 
cent of the cases in which prosecution was authorized. 


LANDS DIVISION 


This Division has been called upon to perform the necessary legal work in con- 
nection with a vast emergency land acquisition undertaking with reference to the 
present national security program. During the first session of the Kighty-second 
Congress supplemental funds were provided for the current fiscal vear to employ 
additional personnel and to finance other legal expenses necessary to obtain title 
and possession for the defense establishments. A further increase is requested for 
the 1953 fiscal vear and is based entirely upon defense work. 

Since the institution of the program to expand various military and industrial 
facilities, which was commenced very soon after the opening of the confliet in 
Korea, this Division has received requests to acquire over 965,857 acres of land 
in various parts of the United States, with an estimated valuation of over $32,- 
000,000. Advice from the acquiring agencies reveals that as much or more than 
that again will be purchased or condemned for military public works projects in 
the next 18 months. The Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Lands 
Division will give you a breakdown of these projects, including their location, size, 
and estimated cost, as well as the reference to the public laws authorizing their 
acquisition, 

All of the personnel, funds and other resources of the Lands Division will be 
concentrated during the next vear and one-half to the acquisition of the property 
needed by the defense agencies; however, in addition to protecting the rights of 
the Government, we will all have in mind the interest of the taxpavers and the 
landowners, assuring them of just compensation for their land, homes or busi- 
nesses, which it is necessary to take from them under the present emergency. 


CRIMINAL DIVISION 


World conditions and the defense effort with particular emphasis on internal 
security violations have thrown on the Department an ever increasing number 
of new problems, many of them without precedent. The increase in the Depart- 
ment’s responsibility in the enforcement of criminal laws began almost imme- 
diately after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. At that time the Department 
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had not yet terminated its work on cases arising out of World War II. In fact 
treason and war fraud cases are still receiving attention as are also surplus property 
and veterans’ frauds, which followed war’s wake. During the war years there 
was a decline in certain types of offenses such as postal violations, narcotics, 
counterfeiting and forgery. Since the war offenses of this nature have increased 
sharply. In fiscal years 1950 and 1951 more narcoties cases were prosecuted 
than at any time since the beginning of World War II. In addition to the in- 
creasing number of ordinary peace time offenses, work in the field of subversive 
activities has mounted. Their importance to the internal security is reflected in 
the series of cases which arose as a result of the arrest in Great Britain of Dr. 
Klaus Fuchs in connection with the theft and transmittal to the U.S. S. R. of 
information relating to the atom bomb. Three pleas of guilty were obtained in 
the cases of Harry Gold, Alfred Dean Slack, and David Greenglass. Morton 
Sobell and the two Rosenbergs were convicted and the death sentence was pro- 
nounced against the latter, the first such penalty ever imposed under the espionage 
laws. Abraham Brothman and Miriam Moskowitz have been convicted and 
their conviction affirmed by the court of appeals for influencing Harry Gold to 
give false statements to a grand jury. Oscar Vago and William Perl have been 
indicted for perjury. 

Some of the espionage cases prosecuted in prior years are still coming up in the 
appellate process. Other types of offenses which are the objects of a great deal of 
effort on the part of both the investigative staff and lawyers in the Department 
are sabotage and atomic energy. All sabotage cases must be studied carefully 
because the difficulties in the way of prosecution are great. Deterioration in 
relations between the United States and the Soviet bloc nations required careful 
scrutiny for any possible sabotaze cases since that is one of the well-known 
Communist methods of attack. 

The passage of the Internal Secruity Act of 1950 marked the begirning of a 
volume of work. As was to be expected, no Communist-front organization 
rezistered under the act. The Government’s petition against the Communist 
Party United States of America was filed with the Subversive Activities Control 
Board in November 1950 immediately after the Board was constituted, and there 
ensued for a period of 6 months a series ot motions before the Board, hearings, and 
the bringing of a suit in the courts by the Communist Party United States of 
America designed to prevent enforcement of the act. Hearings on the merits 
finally started on April 23, 1951, to determine whether the party should be 1e- 
quired to register and due to defense tactic. the Government has not yet finished 
presenting its case. If the Board rules that the Communist Party United States 
of America must register then will follow a review of the Board’s order if attacked. 
In the event the Communist Party United States of America registers but fails 
to list the names of its individual members, petition will have to be filed against 
them. The same procedure will be required in the case of other Communist- 
front organizations, 

Additional prosecutions have been initiated against other Communist Party 
leaders since affirmance of the conviction of the 11 Communists in New York. 

Last vear in my annual report to the Congress, attention was called to the fact 
that underworld activities in the Nation had reached the stage where every effort 
must be exerted in this field, and without delay. To this end about 3 vears ago 
the Department began a project of having a roving group of attorneys use the 
medium of grand jury to investigate criminal activities in strategic cities. Re- 
cently a special racket unit was established in the Criminal Division to continue 
this project and when necessary to assist United States attorneys who have been 
instructed to call special vearly grand juries in their respective districts to inquire 
into the activities of racketeers, gangsters, and organized crime syndicates. This 
program will not only enable the Department of Justice to ascertain local crime 
conditions in every part of the country, but will also disclose any interstate opera- 
tions of organized criminals, thus forming the basis for possible Federal prosecu- 
tion. The special racket unit will carry out as far as possible the Kefauver com- 
mittee’s recommendation that local prosecutions be stimulated by turning over 
information concerning local crime situations to State and local authorities for 
action. 

CLAIMS DIVISION 


3y directive of February 20, 1951, the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, requested that an inquirv be made in the Claims Division to 
determine the actual status of its backlog of cases and the reasons for, as well as an 
evaluation of such backlog. Such inquiry was made and findings, as well as recom- 
mendations, reported to the House Committee on Appropriations. 
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We appreciate the value of such an objective review. It has proved to be of 
very real assistance to us in devising more efficient means of handling the tre- 
mendous case load assigned to the Claims Division. We have done what we 
could to achieve the most efficient utilization of available personnel and funds. 
Such changes as have been made will be explained in detail to this committee by 
Mr. Baldridge. 

As this committee is aware, a substantial amount of the actual courtroom work 
done in cases assigned to the Claims Division is handled by the several United 
States attorneys. Division attorneys supervise and advise on active trials and 
pass on settlements which have been recommended. There are certain classes 
of important cases, however, which, by their nature, cannot be delegated to the 
United States attorneys. These cases include those brought in the Court of 
Claims, patent cases, and the more complex civil fraud cases. If the work in 
these important fields is to be brought reasonably current, personnel in addition 
to that which can be reassigned from other work is essential. 

The backlog of cases in the Court of Claims is substantial. Since many of these 
claims bear interest, it is a matter of simple economy to the Government to have 
them disposed of as promptly as possible. I have been advised by the Honorable 
Marvin Jones, chief judge of the Court of Claims, that the lack of sufficient trial 
attorneys to defend the United States in that court constitutes a very real bottle- 
neck and results in a considerable lessening of the potential output of work by the 
court. 

In the field of civil frauds the lack of sufficient personnel is resulting in con- 
siderable loss of potential recoveries of substantial sums in favor of the Govern- 
ment. The statute of iimitations, particularly with respect to cases involving the 
false-claims statute, is rapidity running out on many of such cases. 

In the patent field the amount of potential liability in the Government is 
staggering. Fifty-three cases now pending in the Court of Claims alone total 
more than a billion dollars. Suits against the Government resulting from the 
rearmament program are mounting in numbers. 


ANTITRUST DIVISION 


The increase of $317,000 for this Division is to restore it to its 1951 strength. 

As a result of the curtailment of operating funds the Division has undertaken a 
retrenchment program in order to stay within the limitations of its current budget. 
Among other things, this has necessitated the separation from service of 64 
attorneys, many of whom were experienced antitrust lawyers; the discontinuance 
of approximately 125 investigations; the postponement of 52 others; and the 
understaffing of certain cases presently in litigation. 

The reduction in staff and the abandonment and postponement of a substantial 
number of investigations will make it difficult to achieve the results normally to be 
expected in 1953. 

The growth of our economy both in size and complexity, coupled with the 
development of subtle devices to restrain trade or achieve monopoly power, makes 
antitrust enforcement more difficult than it was 25 vears ago and necessitates the 
utilization of experienced and well-trained professional personnel. Restoration of 
the Antitrust Division’s 1953 appropriation to the level requested is the minimum 
which is essential to vigorous enforcement of the Sherman Act. 

Abnormal market conditions growing out of the defense program will tend to 
increase the growth of monopoly and trade restraints. If we are to strengthen 
our free enterprise competitive svstem the Sherman Act must be vigorously 
enforeed. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS 


Increase of $315,000. Except for the usual uncontrollable items requiring 
increased funds a substantial part of the additional funds requested for these 
offices is to provide 50 additional deputy marshals in Alaska, together with neces- 
sary equipment and weapons they need to perform their task in keeping law and 
order. As you know, except for the police forces in a few of the larger cities and 
towns, the only law enforcement by police as such is handled by the deputy 
marshals. In view of the rapid population growth in Alaska and its increased 
defense activities due to its strategie location, the problem of maintaining law and 
order has become a serious and rapidly increasing one. The President is greatly 
concerned over the situation, and the addition of these officers will do much to 
alleviate present conditions. 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION : 


Decrease of $5,600,000. This is the first time in a long while that this Bureau 
has come before vou with a decrease in its funds. The savings arise from the 
fact that there has been a reduction in the work week of from 48 to 40 hours, 
which overtime, I understand, costs somewhere in the neighborhood of $11,000,000. 
However, the Bureau should be able to continue its present high level of activity. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


By far the largest increase of any of the offices of this Department has been 
for this service, namely, $4,390,000. This increase is primarily to strengthen the 
border patrol and investigative staff on the Mexican border to prevent illegal 
entries into the country, to continue the airlift which has been most successful 
in its results thus far, and also to strengthen the enforcement of internal security 
matters. Earlier in this statement, I gave some figures on the volume of work 
of this agency, which it is anticipated will increase substantially next year. The 
program of the Immigration and Naturalization Service is attuned to the current 
emphasis on internal security and the international tensions that exist today. 
One of the most pressing problems is the need for immediate correction of the 
serious Mexican-border situation. The ease with which ahens cross the southern 
border is the weak spot in the national security. Another problem is the urgent 
need to step up all types of enforcement work to achieve and maintain effective 
striking power in the protection of the internal security. A recent case where 26 
aliens had been smuggled into the United States disclosed that out of the 20 thus 
far arrested, 17 came from behind the iron curtain. Illegal aliens working in 
industry crafts and trades in this country are being apprehended now at the rate 
of about 2,500 per month. 


FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


The increase for this operation is due chiefly to the increased cost of maintaining 
prisoners in the institutions. The estimate is based on an average population 
of 17,500 and an increase of 5.5 cents in the per capita cost to 70 cents. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to maintain the high standards of operation of 
the institutions in the face of increasing costs of all kinds. 


OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


The inerease for this Office is nominal, chiefly to take eare of uncontrollable 
items. As you know, this is not an appropriation, but a limitation on the amount 
of funds this Office may spend out of its earnings on deposit in the Treasury. 

As of June 30, 1951, there were 78 business enterprises employing in excess of 
19,000 personnel with total assets of over $275,000,000 to be managed, supervised, 
and liquidated. There were 1,075 real and personal property cases. The patents 
to be managed number 23,711. There are approximately 500,000 copyrights and 
over 20,000,000 feet of motion-picture film. 53,238 claims have been filed against 
vested property of which 9,641 were title and 43,597 were debt. In litigation we 
had pending on June 30, 1951, 1,460 cases in the courts in the United States. As 
of September 1, 1951, the total value of property vested amounted to $505,000,000. 
Of this, $209,400,000 has been paid out, leaving an estimated net balance of 
property in the amount of $295,600,000, of which approximately $97,000,000 was 
in cash. 

A large group of the litigation cases involve what we call cloaking transactions. 
A typical example is the General Aniline & Film Corp. which is being claimed by 
a Swiss corporation known as I. G. Chemie. This one suit involves approximately 
$75,000,000 to $100,000,000 and we have approximately 75,000 documents to be 
used as sources of evidence. At the present time there are assigned six attorneys 
and nine clerical assistants to handle this one ease. There are several other cases 
now pending in the Office of Alien Property involving millions of dollars and the 
conclusive proof that such property was owned by German citizens rather than 
by citizens of neutral countries holding such property only for the purpose of 
avoiding having it vested under the Trading With the Enemy Act. 
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HIGH LIGHTS 


Mr. Rooney. We shall be glad to have your comment, Mr. Attorney 
General, on the high lights of your statement which you feel should be 
brought to the committee’s attention at this moment. 

Mr. McGratu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
figures which the chairman has given to you accurately reflect the 
request of the Department for this year, indicating an increase, as he 
has said, of $6,783,000. 

However, consideration should be given and must be given to the 
pending requests for supplementary appropriations for this year of 
$5,283,000, which cover recent pay raises authorized by Congress, 
which, on a comparative basis, actually makes what we are asking for 
the fiscal year 1953 $1,500,000 over what we will have had for this 
year. Therefore, the real difference in our request in fiscal years 
1952 and 1953 would be $1,500,000. 


REQUESTED OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Our original request to the Bureau of the Budget was $202,624,860, 
and from that request we were allowed $194,795,000, an increase over 
the present fiscal year, but a decrease of $7,829,860 from our estimates 
and our requests. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL IN LEGAL DIVISIONS 


Briefly, this statement could be summarized as follows: 

In the legal divisions of the Department the only additional posi- 
tions allowed were 20 for the Tax Division and 49 in the Lands Divi- 
sion. I think you are all familiar with our problems in the Tax Divi- 
sion, and the need for additional help there. In the Lands Division 
this need arises by reason of the tremendous load which has been 
placed upon us as a result of the defense effort and the acquisition of 
lands and properties throughout the United States. 

The increase for the Antitrust Division would return it to its 1951 
strength. In other words, it would restore the cut which was made 
in the present fiscal year. In order to meet that cut we had to engage 
in a rather drastic reduction in force. 


DEPUTY MARSHALS FOR ALASKA 


Under the heading of the ‘United States attorneys and marshals’’ 
the increase is to strengthen law enforcement in Alaska. We are ask- 
ing for 50 additional deputy marshals to be put up into Alaska, 
together with the equipment that they will need for suecessful opera- 
tions. I do not want to leave any false impression with this com- 
mittee that putting 50 additional deputies in Alaska is going to solve 
the law-enforcement problems in Alaska. They are very serious prob- 
lems, and in my opinion there is really no solution for that until we 
decide to face it head on and establish a really adequate constabulary 
for the Territory of Alaska. Of course, if statehood is voted to Alaska 
then I think we can look forward to the proper handling of the situa- 
tion by local authorities; but while we have the responsibility for it 
we cannot be expected to adequately police Alaska with deputy mar- 
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shals. Deputy marshals are not primarily policemen; they are not 
trained to be policemen; they do not do the work of policemen. How- 
ever, 50 additional men up there probably could make considerable 
improvement in the situation as it is at the present time. 

While it is a little outside my sphere, I have a little suggestion to 
make to the committee with respect to that. I believe that these 
three or four separate police departments which we have in the 
District of Columbia ought to be put under one head. They all ought 
to be part of the Metropolitan Police Department. The money which 
is appropriated and used to maintain a Park Police Department, a 
Capitol Police Department, and so on, could be made available for 
the establishment of a constabulary which would take care of the 
situation in Alaska, for which we have the responsibility up there. 
I always live in fear of what is going to happen up there. We might 
have an outbreak of lawlessness. We have done everything we can 
in the Department itself, but we just do not have the means and we 
do not have the manpower to properly police it. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation has been cut $5,600,000. This 
is due to a conversion of the Bureau from a 48-hour week to a 40-hour 
week. 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


The Immigration and Naturalization Service received the largest 
increase of all, $4,390,000. The purpose of this is to handle the in- 
creased work arising out of the national security matters and illegal 
entries. Also, with respect to the enforcement of the bill having to 
do with the importation of farm labor on the Mexican border, it is 
anticipated that the service will be able to recruit about 584 additional 
persons with the funds provided. Most of that will be in the- border 
patrol and in investigations, 


FEDERAL PRISONS SYSTEM 


In the “Federal prisons system” there has been an increase of 
$959,000. This is based on a 5.5 cents increase in the per capita cost 
of maintaining prisoners. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 
For “Buildings and facilities,’ $740,000 has been allowed, to provide 
for a power plant in the penitentiary at Atlanta, and a sewage-disposal 


plant at McNeil Island in the State of Washington. 


ALCATRAZ 


The Bureau of the Budget denied funds which were requested for 
the construction of an institution to replace Alcatraz, and in doing so 
they have suggested that consideration be given to the practicability 
of abandoning Aleatraz and absorbing its population within the exist- 
ing maximum security prisons. 

For the benefit of the new member of the committee, I want to say 
that this question has been up before, as to the desirability of main- 
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taining Alcatraz as a Federal institution, because of the tremendous 
cost of maintaining prisoners there. As you know, it is out on an 
island in San Francisco Bay. It has no water facilities. All the water, 
food, and other supplies have to be transported back and forth. 
That is an expensive ferrying operation, as it naturally is on all island 
penitentiaries. 

McNeil is more or less the same, except that on McNeil we do have 
some facilities which are not available at Alcatraz. 

It is thought that for reasons of economy, as well as for good, 
sound reasons otherwise, this institution might be done away with 
and its population, which is not at any time very great, transferred 
to some other institution. 

I do not know whether you have the figures for the cost of main- 
taining prisoners there or not, as to the per capita cost of a prisoner on 
Alcatraz and elsewhere. 

Mr. ANprettTa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGratru. Those could be made available. 

Mr. Roonry. We have had those comparisons before. The per 
‘apita cost is many times more. 

Mr. ANprerTa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrarn. I believe that covers the highlights of the statement 
which I have prepared for you, Mr. Chairman. I will be glad to 
answer any questions which I can about our operations. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Roonery. I must ask one question which J know is in the minds 
of all the members of the committee, and that is with regard to the 
present status of your plans concerning an investigation of the office. 

Mr. McGraru. Of our own office? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. McGrartu. Every complaint which I have received, every item 
of suspicious nature which has come to me, | have turned over to Mr. 
Hoover, and they are being completely run down by the FBI. 

Mr. Rooney. Have there been many such complaints? 

Mr. McGrartu. No; there have not been too many, but there have 
been some. They are all being thoroughly investigated. 

The whole program for the Government was only given to us about 
10 days ago, as you know. With all the controversy which was going 
on, the President abandoned the idea of a special commission and 
turned it over to the Department of Justice. We have been giving 
it a lot of thought and study. In the meantime, I have come to the 
conclusion that the only proper thing for me to do is to appoint a 
special assistant to the Attorney General and to give him complete 
authority to proceed in such type of investigation as seems to be 
warranted in the various agencies of the Government, turning over 
to him the facilities of the FBI for investigation and of the Criminal 
Division for prosecution. 

I hope to be able to find somebody who would have the respect of 
the country, whom they would feel would be a good man, and that 
there would be no doubt that he would do a thorough and an honest 
job. I am casting aside all political considerations in the matter. 1 
am sorry to say it is not easy to find men who fill that bill, but I have 
every confidence that shortly I will come upon somebody. I have 























been getting advice from the best sources I know of both inside and 
outside the Government. 


GRAND JURY SYSTEM 


We have, as you know, set up this system of 94 grand juries through- 

out the United States to deal generally with a “look see” at local 
conditions. It is preventive medicine as much as anything else. 
Much of the evidence which they will develop probably will not refer 
to anything in Federal jurisdiction, but we will transfer all information 
we have which comes within the jurisdiction of the counties or States 
to the local authorities for such action as they want to take. 
i We have instructed every United States attorney to place before 
grand juries every complaint that comes to him regarding the conduct 
of anybody in the Federal service. To leave no doubt about it, if they 
feel that the evidence they have is not complete, they are to try to 
further develop the evidence before the grand juries. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGraru. I do not mind saying for the record that I believe 
all investigations of misconduct by personnel in the Federal Govern- 
ment should be conducted by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. CLevenGer. Other Members of Congress will be asking us 
about that. 

Mr. McGraru. That is all right. That can go on the record. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


In the case of the Treasury Department, they do their own in- 

vestigating pursuant to an act of Congress. We cannot touch it 
even now, in spite of the fact that we take all of this “heat.” Those 
men are trying to investigate tax frauds and tax matters. 


QUALITY OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with respect to personnel? 
Are you able to keep good lawyers in the office? 

Mr. McGraru. Well, we do pretty well. Once in a while we run 
into a period where it is difficult to get them. We, of course, do not 
attract the top lawyers, but considering the way we work it comes out 
pretty well. We take a lawyer in and make him a sort of specialist. 
He has one line of work, and we probably get more use from an in- 
experienced lawyer in that way than you would get from him if he 
were thrown around in a lot of general practice. 

When it comes to the top personnel, it is sometimes very, very 
difficult. I would like to call the attention of this Committee, in 
fairness, to the fact that we have in our Tax Division a wonderful 
group of lawyers. As a matter of fact, they are career men. I dare 
say that something like 80 percent of them have been with us for over 
20 years. I think the great majority of the top lawyers in the Tax 
Division were there before the democratic administration even came 
in. 

ORGANIZATION OF TAX DIVISION 


I want to further call your attention to the fact that it is almost an 
impossibility, the way the Tax Division and other divisions of our 
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Government are organized, for anyone at the top to do anything 
very venal with a case, because these cases start way down at the 
bottom. They are given to some fellow down there, and they come 
up through review after review after review until they finally reach 
the top rung of the ladder. Therefore, the fellow at the top, even if 
he had a disposition to do it, would have a very, very difficult time 
fixing a case or mishandling a case. 

Of course, the top man always has a right to overrule the fellows 
down below. I daresay that a review of our cases will show that that 
is probably done once in a thousand cases. 


SANTA MARGARITA RIVER CASE 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation, at this moment, with respect 
to the California water case? 

Mr. Vanecu. Mr. Chairman, you are speaking about the Santa 
Margarita River? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Vanecu. Mr. Veeder is the Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General who is handling the case. Of course, when I came upstairs 
from my other position I was asked by the Members of the Senate if 
| would take the case along with me, so that is why I am still with it. 
He has just returned from there today, and I am to get a report from 
him. 

I want to say that the Reader’s Digest and Saturday Evening Post 
have printed some articles. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. Ihave read the Saturday Evening Post article. 
What have you to say in that regard? 

Mr. Vanecu. Our rebuttal, Mr. Chairman, is this: I would like to 
furnish for your information and for the members of the committee 
the letters answering those articles. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have them with you? 

Mr. Vanecu. No; but I will send them up. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you insert them in the record at this point? 

Mr. Vanrecu. Yes, sir. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1952, 
Mr. Ren Hrpps, 
Editor, The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Hisss: This will refer to the article appearing in the January 5, 
1952, issue of The Saturday Evening Post relating to the case entitled United 
States of America v. Fallbrook Public Utility District, ef al., in the District Court 
of the United States for the Southern District of California, Southern Division. 
In keeping with the falsehoods it contains, you have designated that article The 
Government’s Big Grab. The irresponsible and malicious untruths set forth in 
it will be reviewed in some detail. Prior to that review, however, the most 
malevolent aspect of the article will be pointed out. 

To term the litigation a “Grab” is to challenge the integrity of the United 
States Distriet Court for the Southern District of California, Southern Division. 
Thus the evil falsehoods which the article contains may not go unchallenged. 
For no Federal court would entertain a suit of the character which you describe. 
There is no court in this Nation which would permit its process to be utilized to 
confiscate vested rights. Irrespective of the great prestige of the court in which 
this cause is pending, you assert that its vast powers have been invoked to order 
landowners to desist from using water from their wells. That assertion is branded 
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here and now as a deliberate falsehood. No order of that character was or ever 
could be entered in this litigation. 

This suit was initiated at the request of the Department of the Navy to have 
the title of the United States of America quieted to its vested rights in the Santa 
Margarita River. Here let it be said that the rights asserted by the United 
States in this litigation are no greater than those which it purchased. Those 
invaluable rights were acquired some 10 years ago by the United States from the 
Rancho Santa Margarita. Very properly the Department of the Navy wished 
to protect those rights, which it purchased and for which it paid a huge sum, 
against present and threatening encroachments. Failure to protect those rights 
would have been a dereliction of duty. To adjudicate them it is essential to 
have before the court all of the claimants to water from the stream in question. 
Each claimant to water from the Santa Margarita River will have his rights 
determined as they relate to all others on the stream. No one will be, or could 
be, deprived of his rights by the action. When the final decree is entered by the 
court it will reflect for the first time in history the status of the rights of each 
claimant to water, including the United States, from the Santa Margarita River. 

Judge Weinberger, on May 9, 1951, speaking for the record—a record con- 
cerning which your authors had knowledge—in a most careful analysis of the 
action, declared: ““* * * the complaint sets forth that the Government is 
seeking to have its rights declared and the title quieted to those rights, as they 
relate to the use of water in the Santa Margarita River and its tributaries.” On 
August 15, 1951, Judge Yankwich, again for the record, stated: “* * * it is 
merely a suit to declare the rights of the Government under the riparian law of 
the State of California.’”’ Respecting the prayer of the United States that all 
defendants “‘set up fully their claims to the use of water from the Santa Margarita 
River,” Judge Weinberger likewise declared: ‘It appears to the court that de- 
fendants are in a position to know * * * (if they are using the waters of the 
Santa Margarita River) * * *,” 

Thus, when you charge, as you do, that the United States is taking from the 
claimants their rights to use water or is seeking to prevent them from pumping 
from their wells, you have assumed the presumptuous position of denying the 
specific rulings of two of California’s most eminent jurists. 

Continuing in the same incorrect vein, your article states: ‘“* * * if the 
Federal Government can, by sovereign authority, take California water, then it 
might, by the same reasoning and authority, take anything anywhere.”’ That 
specious statement is likewise refuted by Judge Yankwich: “I find nothing in 
this complaint which asserts any right to this water in the United States because 
it is the Government of the United States. It is asserting its right merely as owner 
of the Santa Margarita Rancho * * *.” At no time has the United States 
claimed greater rights by reason of its sovereignty than it purchased and paid for, 
and the excerpt last quoted from the record of the court in this case contradicts 
your statement. 

Similarly, you seek to pervert the meaning of the word “‘paramount”’ as used 
in this litigation. You pursue that course although long prior to the publication 
of the article the court had established the meaning of the word in the present 
cause. Alluding again to Judge Yankwich on the subject: “* * * I point to 
the fact that this complaint could not have been drawn in any otherform * * ¥*, 
* e+ * It-— ~the United States of America—is asserting its right merely as 
owner of the } Santa Margarita Rancho, and the only reason it is using the word 
‘paramount’ is because that word has been accepted as expressing the superiority 
of the right of the riparian owner to the rights of others.’’ Continuing, Judge 
Yankwich summed up respecting the use of the word to which you seek to attribute 
a sinister connotation: ‘“* * * you cannot draw a complaint asserting rights 
unless you claim that your right is paramount, that it is superior and exclusive 
of others * * *,” Pertinent here is the fact that the term “paramount” as 
used in the complaint in the case is taken directly from decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the State of California dating back to 1884. 

Finally, in regard to the words ‘sovereign’? and “paramount” the United 
States and the State of Califernia have stipulated—a stipulation now before the 
Court embodying an offer made by the United States in May of 1951: 

“in this cause, the United States of America claims only such rights to the use of 
water as it ac quired when it purchased the Rancho Santa Margarita * * *, 

“the United States of America claims by reason of its sovereign status no right 
to the use of a greater quantity of water than [that stated above] * * *,.” 

Those two provisions were introduced in the stipulation by this clause: “the 
word ‘paramount’ is used in the same sense in which that word is used in the 
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* * * opinion of the Supreme Court of California in the case of Peabody v. 
VRUG6 (FOF AO ; 

From the specific declarations of the judges who have presided in this case to 
date; from the stipulation last cited, from which the last quotations were taken, 
it is manifest that the public has been misled. Your statement that this case 
could be a pattern for confiscation is thus disclosed to be utterly absurd. 

Your dissimulation respecting the stipulated judgment between the United 
States of America and the Vail estate does not differ materially from the rest of 
your article. 

Not mentioned by you is the fact that were it not for the stipulated judgment 
the stream would be virtually dry during the entire irrigation season. So great 
are the demands of the Vail estate on the very meager supply of water available 
from the Santa Margarita River that it could take and utilize the entire summer 
flow. By reason, however, of its obligation under the stipulated judgment, waters 
throughout the irrigation season are released by the Vail estate. Those waters 
released for the United States are now being encroached upon by users who never 
have previously asserted any legal rights in the Santa Margarita River. Most 
serious encroachment of all is that of the Fallbrook Public Utility District. That 
district in 1933 was gratuitously allowed, pursuant to a revocable license, by the 
Rancho Santa Margarita and the Vail estate, to take from the Santa Margarita 
River a minuscule quantity of water solely for domestic purposes. When the 
United States succeeded to the rights of the Rancho Santa Margarita it continued 
to allow that diversion, terminating it July 31, 1948, when the district attempted 
to overreach its license. Now the Fallbrook Public Utility District has initiated 
claims totaling in excess of 30,000 acre-feet of water. 

The United States and the Vail estate have, by stipulation, resolved all differ- 
ences in this litigation. Both parties recognize and abide by the stipulation. 
Your effort to make it appear that others than the few very small farmers in the 
extremely narrow valley of the Santa Margarita River between the Vail estate 
and the Rancho Santa Margarita, have historically used water from that stream 
represents another example of studied departure from fact. As pointed out, the 
only water the Rancho Santa Margarita allowed the Fallbrook Public Utility Dis- 
trict Was minuscule in quantity and pursuant to a revocable license. 

Fallacious, likewise, is the assertion that there are 14,000 defendants in this 
litigation. There have been approximately 1,750 defendants served, not an ex- 
cessive number in the light of such litigation in the West. The exact number 
which will be served is not known, for changes in title necessitate numerous changes 
in the parties named. The assertion that there are 14,000 defendants is absolutely 
false. 

A fair report would have distinguished between the claimants to small quantities 
of water and the Fallbrook Publie Utility District which proposes to divert a large 
quantity of water out of the watershed of the Santa Margarita River. 

Omitted from your article is the fact that from the outset it has been the 
proposal of the United States to relieve the small claimant of costs by first trying 
out the principal issues against the large claimants. A motion is now before the 
Court in which the United States requests a separate trial against the State of 
California, the Fallbrook Public Utility District, and two other claimants. 

Though you refer to comments respecting the powers of the Congress of the 
United States over the property in question, vou avoid the most salient feature 
of that matter. Exclusive jurisdiction was ceded to the United States by the 
State of California. Thus, predicated upon principles of constitutional law 
which are not subject to question, there resides in Congress the sole power to 
administer the property involved. From the Court record this statement is taken: 
“We claim exclusive jurisdiction. * * * the Congress of the United States 
alone has authority to enact laws relating to it [the rights involved]. That doesn’t 
give us any water above and beyond that which we purchased and we claim 
none * * *,.” Let it be emphasized that there is no conflict between the 
United States and the State of California. The sole question between the two 
sovereigns is the character and scope of the session in question. 

Two other aspects of your article bear response: You refer to an alleged agree- 
ment supposedly entered into between the Department of the Navy and the 
Fallbrook Public Utility District. There was never such an agreement. Failure 
to consummate the proposal, pursuant to which the Fallbrook Public Utility 
District would be accorded a preferential status over others equally desirous of 
participating in any division of the rights to the use of water which the United 
States purchased and paid for, may not be ascribed to the Department of Justice. 
Requested legal advice, premised upon known facts, was given and the adminis- 
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trative officials were free to adopt whatever course they chose. Simply stated, 
however, there was no authority in any official of the United States to relinquish 
rights to that district or accord it with the mentioned preferential status. 

The final aspect of your article to be discussed pertains to the assertion you 
make that the United States claims a right to divert annually 35,000 acre-feet of 
water when the average annual runoff for the past 40 vears has been but 24,000 
acre-feet. The complete answer to the point raised was made by counsel for the 
Fallbrook Public Utility District when he stated: ‘“Now the Santa Margarita is 
very much overappropriated *”’ As is all too frequently the case in the 
arid West, the claims for water from a stream far exceed the meager supply. The 
fact that the stream vields on the average 24,000 acre-feet a year did not deter the 
Fallbrook Public Utility District from initiating claims with the State of California 
totaling 31,800 acre-feet—-water which would be diverted out of the Santa Mar- 
garita River Basin and used largely in the San Luis Rey watershed. Similarly, 
the Vail estate has initiated claims totaling 40,000 acre-feet; and the Santa 
Margarita Mutual Water Co. some 60,000 acre-feet. Fortunately for the United 
States, however, its claim is largely predicated upon riparian rights which will 
entitle it to participate in the available supply with other riparian users upon a 
proportionate basis to be determined by the Court. Those rights will, of course, 
take precedence over claims such as the Fallbrook Publie Utility District which 
asserts only an appropriative right with a very recent priority date. 

Your virulent attack is against an action instituted to protect rights to the use 
of water purchased at great cost to the United States; acquired for these vital 
military installations—the Marine Corps Training Base, Camp Joseph H. Pendle- 
ton; the United States Naval Ammunition Depot; the United States Naval Hos- 
pital—upon which approximately $100 million has been expended for national 
defense. That action has been thus described by Judge Yankwich: ‘“* *  * 
think the matter should be set straight, and that is that it is merely a suit to declare 
the rights of the Government under the riparian law of the State of California.” 
Continuing, Judge Yankwich declared: ‘“‘So the upshot of the whole thing is this, 
that so far as the pleadings of this case are concerned, regardless of any agitation 
outside, we are concerned, only with the assertion of the Government, like any 
other litigan., which comes into court and says, ‘Here, I bought a ranch. It has 
certain appurtenant water rights. I am the owner of the water rights. I am 
putting the water to beneficial use and other people are disputing my rights, and I 
want you to determine the lawsuit.’ And that, gentlemen, is the American way. 
A totalitarian government would not have come into court and asked for assertion 
of the rights.’”’. Judge Yankwich, by his suecinet and learned comments made 
into the record of this case on August 15, 1951, refutes your untrue and inaccurate 
report of the matter. 

Your spurious article has caused widespread concern among the citizens of 
this country. If your article were true every American would be justifiably 
alarmed. In fairness to the public, which is entitled to the truth in this matter, 
vou are obliged to publish this letter. 

Sincerely, 


* 


WituraAmM H. VEEDER, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 21, 1951. 
The ReapeEr’s Dicest AssoctraTion, INc., 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: The Reader’s Digest has a policy of presenting articles concerning 
topics of lasting public interest. By pursuing that policy, you have rendered to 
the public a genuine service. Accurate reporting is, of course, the very essence 
of that service. When you depart from accuracy, attacking with untrue state- 
ments the activities of the United States, you of necessity undermine not only the 
Government, but, I believe, your magazine. In your December 1951 issue is an 
article captioned, “Washington tyranny: Another case study.” It relates to the 
case of United States of America v. Fallbrook Public Utility District, et al., in the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of California, Southern 
Division. Seldom has there been published a more inaccurate article. I would 
like to believe that the inaccuracy arose from the lack of knowledge on the part of 
the author. However, as the true facts of the case are a matter of public record, 
it is difficult to perceive how he could have departed so far from them. 
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Simply stated, that case was instituted at the request of the Department of the 
Navy to have determined invaluable rights to the use of water in the Santa 
Margarita River. Those rights were purchased and paid for by the United States 
at a cost of millions of dollars. They are essential in connection with the operation 
and maintenance of the Marine Corps training base at Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, 
the United States Naval Depot at Fallbrook, Calif., and the United States Naval 
Hospital at Camp Pendleton. In the development of those vital military estab- 
lishments, which are dependent upon the water involved in the litigation, the 
United States has exnended $100 million. 

Encroachments and threatened encroachments upon those rights by adverse 
claimants upon the stream necessitated the initiation of the action. The principal 
adverse claimant to the rights of the United States is the Fallbrook Public Utility 
District to which you make no reference. In the litigation the United States 
denies the validity of that district’s claim for water and requests the adjudication 
of its rights as they relate to those of the United States and all other claimants on 
the stream. It is, in substance, a suit to quiet title. 

Kmphatically that suit does not—could not—constitute a ‘confiscation’? or 
deprive anyone of “his privately owned water rights.”’ Not only have you attacked 
the executive branch of our Government, but you have declared that the powers 
of a Federal district court have been invoked to confiscate the property of private 
citizens. No court in this Nation would permit such an abuse of its process. 
Yet in the first paragraph of your article it is stated, in regard to one Joe Haves, 
that he was informed ‘‘that the Federal Government had laid claim to his privately 
owned water rights. The Government proposed to take over, without compen- 
sation, his entire water supply; and, to legalize this confiscation of his property, 
* * *’ Subsequently it is stated: ‘Now the Government by the language of 
its suit contends that this purchase [Rancho Santa Margarita] carries with it not 
only the water rights held by the ranch but all the water rights of the entire Santa 
Margarita Basin and watershed. This meant taking over the water supply of 
some 16,000 users.’’ It is likewise stated in your article that the Department of 
Justice has taken the position that “all the water in the Santa Margarita ares 
* * * now belongs to the Government,” it then being added that the United 
States Attorney General has declared that, ‘‘Unless the water users of the Santa 
Margarita watershed are compelled to surrender their rights, * * * the 
marines at Camp Pendleton will go thirsty.” 

Harsh though it may be, those statements can be branded oniy as absclutely 
untrue. Completely refuting them is the court record in this case concerning 
which your reporter must have had knowledge. 

Judge Yankwich, on August 15, 1951, declared: ‘“‘“* * * TI point to the fact 
that this complaint could not have been drawn in any other form, and the com- 
plaint was sustained by Judge Weinberger [May 9, 1951] in this ecase.’? Continu- 
ing, Judge Yankwich declared as follows: “So the upshot of the whole thing is this, 
that so far as the pleadings of this case are concerned, regardless of any agitation 
outside, we are concerned, only with the assertion of the Government, like any 
other litigant, which comes into court and says, ‘Here, I bought a ranch. It has 
certain appurtenant water rights. I am the owner of the water rights. I am 
putting the water to beneficial use and other people are aisputing my rights, and 
I want you to determine the lawsuit.’ And that, gentlemen, is the American way. 
A totalitarian government would not have come into court and asked for assertion 
of the rights.” Judge Yankwich then summed up by stating: “* * * I think 
the matter should be set straight, and that is that it is merely a suit to declare the 
rights of the Government under the riparian law of the State of California.” 

Kqually erroneous is the statement that there are 16,000 defendants in this 
litigation. Presently, approximately 1,750 defendants have been served——not 
unusual in suits of this kind—for a comprehensive adjudication of a stream is 
impossible without having before the court all of the adverse claimants. Due 
to the ever-changing list of defendants—deaths, transfer of property, and similar 
factors—it is impossible definitely to ascertain at this point in the proceedings 
the exact number who will be served. However, it is a complete absurdity to 
assert that there will be 16,000 defendants. 

Because they attack the very foundation of our Government and the integrity 
of our courts, I have made a pointed:denial of the most vicious untruths in the 
article. Similar treatment could be accorded to virtually every paragraph in it. 

For your information, in accordance with plans adopted at the time of the 
institution of this litigation, the United States has moved the court separately to 
try the cases involving four of the principal defendants, including the State of 
California, with the attendant saving to small owners. Worthy of note is the 
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fact that those most vociferous in challenging the number of defendants in the 
suit, are now equally vociferous in denouncing the proposed economical and 
convenient method of trial. Moreover, numerous settlements are now being 
negotiated with the smaller users whose interests the United States has always 
recognized and will protect. 5 

Publishers have been invested by the Constitution of the United States with a 
great trust in regard to freedom of the press. Your magazine has violated that 
trust. A retraction can scarcely undo the wrong that has been done. Neverthe- 
less, I firmly urge that this denial be printed so that the truth concerning this 
litigation may be known to your readers both in this country and abroad. 

Sincerely, 
Wiui.1m H. VEEDER, 
Special Assistant tu the Attorney General. 

Mr. Vanecu. There is no truth to the substance of the article in 
the Reader’s Digest, and the other is just as exaggerated. 

Very briefly, here is what we are doing at Santa Margarita: The 
Congress of the United States acquired in 1941 to 1943 for the Navy 
Department 135,000 acres of land on the Santa Margarita River, of 
which 21 miles was on the water. Thereafter they spent over $100 
million making that into a marine base and a hospital. It is one 
place in the United States where they can — the year round. 

About a year and a half ago the Navy Department came to the 
Attorney General and asked that something be done to protect their 
water rights on this river. We looked into it, and the only thing we 
could do was to go into court and have the rights adjudicated to see 
how much the United States did acquire. 

That does not mean that we are taking anybody’s water away. 
This suit is to determine how much the United States acquired in the 
way of water when they purchased this Rancho Santa Margarita. 
That is the suit which has been filed. 

A question came up about the word ‘‘paramount.’’ Paramount 
in this particular suit has nothing to do with the Tidelands case. 
The word “paramount” was taken from the Supreme Court decision 
of the State of California in which the word “paramount”’ is used. 
As a matter of fact, one of the attorneys on the other side of the case 
in 1949 used the same term in a case he filed for his clients. He was 
a former Member of Congress. 

Mr. McGrartn. It refers to the paramount right of an owner. 

Mr. Vanecu. It is a word of art, but it really means a prior or 
superior right. They have riparian rights and appropriated rights. 
They have 21 miles on the stream, as I said before. Therefore, they 
have a riparian right to that water. A riparian right under California 
law would take priority over an appropriated right. That is why we 
claim a paramount right for the naval base. 

I want to make clear one thing, which has probably never been 
cleared up in the minds of many people. The United States Govern- 
ment is not claiming any more by virtue of being a sovereign that if 
you or I or anybody else were purchasing this. It is just trying to 
have adjudicated what it bought and is entitled to. 

Mr. Rooney. At whose request did you institute the suit? 

Mr. Vanecu. The Navy Department. 

Mr. Roonry. Speeifically? 

Mr. VANEcH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. That is contrary to the Saturday Evening Post 
article; is it not? 

Mr. Vanecu. Yes, sir; as I recall it, it is. 
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Mr. Roonry. As I recall, in that article, the 14,000 defendants were 
on good terms with the Navy Department, but very much peeved 
with the Lands Division of the Attorney General’s Office. 

Mr. Vanecu. That I do not know. There are not that many 
defendants. 

Mr. Roonry. How many defendants are there? 

Mr. Vanecu. If I recall correctly I would say around 1,700. 

Mr. Rooney. Was not the figure 14,000? 

Mr. Vanecu. Yes, but that has been exaggerated, too. 

Mr. McGrartnu. That is the lienors, mortgagors, and anybody 
whose name may appear in the titles. As to the actual ownership, it 
is, as Mr. Vanech says, maybe 2,000, or 1,700. 

They had to be served, also. 

Mr. Roonry. The reason I ask these questions is that I would not 
like to have the California delegation in the House attack the appro- 
priation for an important agency such as the Department of Justice, 
and in particular the Lands Division, without there being a thorough 
understanding as to what the position of the Attorney General is with 
respect to this suit. 

Mr. Vanecu. Mr. Chairman, may I say something further? 

Mr. Rooney. Is it your contention that you would be derelict in 
your duty if you did not bring this action to determine these rights? 

Mr. Vanecu. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I have no alter- 
native. 

We act as the lawyers for the Government. The Navy has asked 
that their rights be adjudicated on this stream. Our action is just 
merely to find out how many acre-feet of water the United States 
Government is entitled to. If after this adjudication is over the 
United States Government needs additional water I am certain it 
will have to go out and pay for it. This is just to determine how 
many acre-feet are we entitled to, out of this purchase we made. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it possible that it might be determined that the 
1,700 or 2,000 defendants were entitled to no water at all? 

Mr. Vanecu. No. Mr. Chairman, not at all. What that means is 
this: In a water suit you adjudicate the rights on a stream among the 
private parties. Assume that the Government is not involved. They 
have to go out and serve everyone on the stream as we are doing. In 
addition to everyone on the stream they also have to serve everyone 
who has a property right, whether he has a mortgage on the property 
or a lien, and so forth and so on, so that when the water is divided up 
everyone’s rights are before the court. 

In this particular case after the legal issues have been disposed of, 
the court may appoint a master, and someone will come in and say to 
the court or master, “I have a piece of property; I am entitled to 5 
acre-feet of water.’’ And they will look at it and see that that is all 
he is using, and they will probably approve his claim, and that is the 
end of it. 

But some of the things are not on the surface here, and some of the 
people along the stream are using way in excess of what they are en- 
titled to and what they bought and paid for. In addition to that, we 
have the pictures taken where they are taking water out of that water- 
shed over into another watershed and trying to raise avocado pears, 
and so forth, which is taking water they are not entitled to. 

Mr. McGratu. Even people who have no rights on the stream. 
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Mr. Roonry. This property is known as Camp Pendleton? 

Mr. Vanecu. Camp Joseph H. Pendleton. It is a Navy base. 

These people taking the water from up the stream are taking it 
from the basin which is to store the water for the military base, and 
they draw the water out, and these basins are going down, and then 
the salt backs in. 

I talked with the attorney general of California and went all over 
the case with him, and he understands our position very clearly. Of 
course, this whole thing is unfortunate. It is a very simple case. We 
have had other cases like it in other States. 

Mr. McGraru. I think the Governor of California understands it 
very thoroughly. The attorney general has discussed it with him. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me ask you this question: What is the name of 
the attorney in charge of this suit? 

Mr. Vanecu. William Veeder. 

Mr. Rooney. How long has he been with the Lands Division of 
the Attorney General’s Office? 

Mr. Vanecu. William Veeder has been there, Mr. Chairman, I 
would say, probably 8 vears. He is probably one of the best informed 
lawyers in the United States on water rights. He has made a study 
of it in his business. 


DISPOSITION OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


Mr. Rooney. Attorney General McGrath, some short while back I 
believe you made a public statement with respect to the disposition of 
properties held by the Alien Property Custodian. 

Mr. McGraru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to that matter at 
the moment? 

Mr. MeGrarn. Well, my policy has always been to dispose of 
properties as rapidly as we could, consistant with the over-all interests 
of the United States. Now, there are two large properties which are 
involved. 

GENERAL ANALINE & FILM CORP. 


First, there is the General Analine & Film, and General Dye- 
stuffs, which is a subsidiary. These are the largest properties. They 
are probably worth somewhere in the neighborhood of—well, I do not 
know; anywhere from $70 million to $100 million. We have not been 
able to dispose of that property because it has been in litigation. It 
still is in litigation. 

The litigation which we are concerned with was a suit by Reming- 
ton-Rand, claiming that they had an option to buy from I. G. Chemie, 
a Swiss corporation, which we claim was a cloak for the Germans. 
They claimed they had an option to buy their total interest in it, 
Remington-Rand intervened in the suit brought against the Govern- 
ment by Chemie, which suit was contested all the way up to the 
Supreme Court, and was determined favorably to the United States, 
and, therefore, we cannot dispose of the property because the principal 
suit is still pending. 

Mr. Rooney. Do I understand, then, that you are prevented, by 
a decision of the Court, from disposing of that property? 

Mr. McGratru. We were, but with respect to Remington-Rand it 
has now been decided by the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
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about 2 months ago threw out the Remington-Rand petition for 
certiorari, Which permits the decision of the lower courts to stand, 
and that decision is in effect, that Remington-Rand did not have a 
valid option to buy this stock. However, Chemie still has their main 
suit against us. They are suing us for the ownership of the stock. 
They claim they were not a German cloak; that they were the actual 
owners and as the actual owners they were a national of a neutral 
State and we had no right to vest it in the first place. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the status of that suit? 

Mr. McGrarnu. I think that can be settled, Mr. Chairman, on some 
basis, but we could not negotiate with them, even, while the Remington- 
Rand suit was pending. After that we have started some negotiations. 
I believe myself that there is probably some legitimate Swiss interest 
in this company, but I think it is quite a minority interest. It may 
be that as a result of negotiations which we are engaging in that we 
can come to some reasonable basis of settlement. If we do, of course, 
we will settle and sell the property. It ought to be sold; there is no 
question about that. 

We operate under a great handicap with this company, because 
while there is the uncertainty of its future, as to who is going to own 
and operate it in the future, competitors come in and pirate their help, 
and take away the good chemists and all that sort of thing. It is very 
difficult. Everybody knows that. Everybody is of the firm opinion 
that if we could find a reasonable settlement of the Chemie suit in the 
long run even if we were overgenerous with them we ought to settle 
it and put up the property for sale. 


SCHERING CO. 


The other large company we have is the Schering Co. You prob- 
ably noticed over the week end I announced we had filed our registra- 
tion statement with the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Mr. Roonry. Active steps are being taken at the moment to dispose 
of that stock? 

Mr. McGratru. That company should be disposed of not later than 
early March. Our registration statement has been filed, and our 
patent policy has been settled. 

You will hear a great deal about the warfare going on over the 
patents, but there has not been any warfare going on over the patents. 
There has been a very honest difference of opinion as to the proper 
policy to pursue. 

First, | want to point out that when the Government took over this 
company it had an estimated value of about $114 million. As a 
matter of fact, we were strongly urged to dispose of it at that time 
for $1% million. Today it is worth $14 to $15 million, even on the 
patent policy we have decided. If we let all the patents go with the 
sale of the company it would probably be worth $20 million, so that 
the Government certainly has lost nothing by holding it and operating 
it. 

PATENT DISPUTE 


What was this patent dispute? In the first place, the President 
put out a declaration to the effect that all enemy-owned patents 
should be made available royalty-free to anyone who wanted them. 
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That has been twisted around by some to try to read that all Govern- 
ment patents, all patents developed under Government ownership 
should be made royalty-free to competitors. 

We had a pretty sad experience, Mr. Chairman, with that policy. 
This company had developed a very fine drug which promised large 
profits. Under the pressure of this directive it was licensed on a 
reasonable royalty basis. One of the competitors that got the patent 
immediately went down to Mexico and obtained control of the entire 
known world supply of the basic product out of which the chemical 
was made, and now they are making it at a tremendous profit, and 
we are out of the business. Our own patent is being used for the 
enrichment of somebody else. 

Mr. Rooney. Who are these people? 

Mr. McGrara. I can give you the name of the firm, but I do not 
have it in mind. 

There is nothing we can do about that. That could not happen in 
the United States, because we would immediately bring an antitrust 
suit and prevent it, but I cannot bring an antitrust suit in Mexico. 
It so happened that the basic material for this drug was all in Mexico. 

Mr. Rooney. Will vou furnish at this pot in the record a state- 
ment with respect to these people who went down to Mexico? 

Mr. McGratu. Yes. 

Mr. Roonrty. The company, and the principal individuals involved? 

Mr. McGrarn. When you have Mr. Baynton here I wish you would 
talk to him about it, but I would be glad to get it for vou. 

Mr. Rooney. I think it should appear at this point in the record. 

Mr. McGraru. I would be glad to supply it. 

(The information is as follows:) 

One of the principal products produced under the patents which Schering has 
licensed nonexclusively during the past few vears is a hormone product known as 
‘progesterone.’ Two of the principal producers under these patents relating to 
this product are the Glidden Co. and Chemical Specialties Co., both of whom re- 
ceived authorization from Schering to produce progesterone in bulk in 1949, 
Glidden is a large American corporation and it is believed that most of its out- 
standing capital stock is owned by American nationals. Chemical Specialties, 
on the other hand, while a New York corporation, is controlled by two or three 
citizens of Mexico who are of Hungarian birth. This company is also reported to 
be affiliated with Svntex, S. A., and Laboratorios Hormones, both of Mexico, 
through common ownership of outstanding capital. 

About a year after these licenses were granted the Office made a check of the 
effect of the licensing program on the price of this particular product, progesterone. 
The management reported to us that before the licenses went into effect the bulk 
price on this product was $2.25 a gram. Immediately after Chemical Specialties 
was granted its license it reduced the price to $1.75. This condition prevailed 
until February 6, 1950, when Glidden increased its price to $2.90 a gram. Three 
days later Syntex increased its price to $2.75. On May 1, 1950, Glidden increased 
its price to $3.50, followed 3 days later by a similar increase by Chemical Special- 
ties. On May 18, 1950, Glidden’s price rose to $4.50, followed 12 days later by 
Chemical Specialties’ increase to $4.25. This was the prevailing price at about 
the middle of 1950. Tt is our understanding that the bulk price is now in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.90. 

Management informs us that at present there are two principal raw-material 
sources for the production of this product and some other related hormones, one 
source consisting of a byproduct produced in certain of the Glidden processes and 
the other an extract from a Mexican root known as cabeza de negra. Glidden ap- 
parently has complete access to its basic raw-material requirements and it is our 
understanding that Chemical Specialties has similar access to the Mexican root 
through its Mexican affiliations. 

In September 1949 Schering made arrangements to collect quantities of the 
Mexican root. After a great deal of preliminary work the company did collect a 
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substantial quantity and prepared the same for shipment to the United States. 
The shipment was never effected inasmuch as the Mexican Government placed an 
embargo on the export of this product. The company believes that Syntex was 
in some measure instrumental in effectuating this embargo and to this day Schering 
has been unable to obtain these roots. 

Schering also informs that its direct production of progesterone in its own plant 
has decreased considerably and that a large portion of its requirements is purchased 
in bulk from other producers. Schering also believes that at the present time 
Glidden or Syntex and one other Mexican source not affiliated with Svntex supply 
approximately 90 percent of the bulk requirements of progesterone. 

Mr. McGrarnu. The directors of this company were all against this, 
after this experience of making our patents royalty-free. They at 
least thought they ought to get a fair royalty. 

The Office of Alien Property supported them, and the Anti-trust 
took the extreme position the other way, that all patents, whether 
they were German patents or patents improved upon from German 
techniques, or whether they were patents made as a result of our own 
American ingenuity in that company, that they all should be made 
royalty-free. 

As against that I have the directive of Congress which tells me that 
I must get from these companies the maximum amount of money that 
ean be secured, because you have dedicated the money from these 
properties to the payment of war claims. 

So, with these various points of view to be considered, we had many, 
many meetings. There were many appeals. I sent the thing back 
time and time again for reconsideration of various points. Finally 
about 3 months ago I resolved all the conflicts by a direct order in 
which I said that all patents of this company that they had at the time 
the company was seized should be made royalty-free upon the pay- 
ment of a $15 administration fee; that all patents of the company 
that had been secured as a result of German techniques or German 
knowledge which we got when we seized the property should be made 
royalty-free; and that as to all other patents which had been already 
discovered and secured as a result of American ingenuity and Ameri- 
can ownership that they should be made available to anyone who 
wanted them upon a reasonable royalty basis. That is the way the 
situation stands at the present time, and that is the basis upon which 
the company will be sold. 

I think that is a fair solution, taking into consideration the various 
angles. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I did not want to hold that decision any longer 
than a prudent judge would be expected to hold a case which he had 
heard, which had so many complications in it, until he was sure in 
his own mind. I want to tell vou that it took me a long time to 
satisfy myself as to which of these courses was the proper one, in 
view of the conflicting interests. I am satisfied that the decision I 
made is the proper one. 

Do not get the impression that there has been any warfare going on. 
There has been an honest difference of opinion between honorable, 
decent men as to what is best for the United States, what is best to 
carry out the mandate of Congress, how best to meet the Presidential 
directive, and how best to get the maximum amount which we can 
from this company. 

All of these German patents now have been turned over to the office 
of Alien Property and will be made royalty-free, and we have an 
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agreement with the company that as to the others they will be put 
out on a reasonable-royalty basis, and any disputes as to what is 
reasonable will come under a system of arbitration which we have set 
up, which will decide it. On that basis we filed our registration state- 
ment. We will be ready to offer the company out for public bidding, 
[ would say early in February, and then, of course, we will have to 
set a date for the actual sale. 

Mr. Rooney. Upon the sale of the Schering Co. and General 
Analine & Film Corp., what would be the status of the Office of Alien 
Property, so far as the bulk of the present work is concerned? 


VESTING 


Mr. McGrartu. There is still a good deal of vesting, I believe, to 
be done. The disposition of these two companies will give some slight 
relief. 

Here are the figures: We vested in 1951 $38,600,000. In the first 
6 months of this vear we have vested $12,398,000. Of course, we 
cannot foretell what other problems of vesting may come up. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

We have transferred to the War Claims Committee $120 million 
so far. 

In my statement here I say, “‘As of June 30, 1951, there were 78 
business enterprises employing about 19,000 personnel with total 
assets of $275 million.”” The disposition of these two companies 
would probably bring that down at $175 million. These two com- 
panies ought to bring somewhere around $100 million. 


EFFECT ON BUDGET FROM SALES OF PROPERTIES 


Mr. Rooney. Our final concern is this: Would the disposition of 
either the Schering Co. or General Aniline Film, or any of these other 
properties substantially affect the budget for the Department of 
Justice? 

Mr. McGrarn. Not at this particular point. The thing that you 
have to decide is whether you want to drag this on as a long job, or 
whether you want to clean it up as fast as vou can. 

Mr. Rooney. It would not affect vour budget because of the fact 
that the money for the Office of Alien Property in the current fiscal 
vear to the extent of $3,600,000 is appropriated, not out of Treasury 
tax dollars, but out of the funds of these companies; is that not correct? 

Mr. McGrarnu. That is correct. You do not appropriate for them; 
you merely approve. 


M’CARRAN INTERNAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation at the moment with reference 
to the enforcement of the provisions of the McCarran Internal Security 
Act? 

Mr. McGratu. We have been very diligent in that regard. Of 
course, we have been seriously handicapped by the breakdown of the 
Presidential Board that is hearing our case. There is not a great deal 
we can do about that until we have been able to establish the existence 
of these organizations as Communist-action or front organizations. 
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You are familiar with the fact we never did get the full board ap- 
proved by the Senate. As a result of that, after having gone through 
months of hearings, the chairman of the board, the gentleman who 
was presiding, because he was not confirmed, was dropped, and it 
almost leaves us in a position where that work has been entirely lost. 

Mr. Roonsy. Who was that? 

Mr. McGrarnu. LaFollette. 

Mr. Rooney. Our former colleague? 

Mr. McGraru. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What are they doing at the moment? 

Mr. Anprerra. They are still having hearings. 

Mr. Vanecu. Mr. Peter C. Brown, the acting chairman, is doing a 
great job with his colleagues in trving to expedite the first case—at 
least, from what I have learned from our attorneys about the handling 
of this case—and are being very fair and just to all concerned, I am 
informed, 

Mr. Roonry. Approximately when might the public expect it will 
be terminated? 

Mr. Vanecu. The best information I have is that it will take 2 or 
3 months to finish this first case. 

Mr. Rooney. What happens then? 

Mr. McGrarnu. The parties will have their right to appeal. 

Mr. Roonry. What happens at the conclusion of the taking of 
testimony? 

Mr. McGrarn. If they are found to be a Communist-action 
organization then we call on their members to register and they will 
probably resist registration. They will probably appeal to the courts. 
This thing will be in the courts for years to come. 

Mr. Roonry. How many men have you assigned to that case at the 
moment? 

Mr. McGrarn. I think from 6 to 10 men are working on that. 
Mr. McInerney can give you that when he comes up later. We have a 
number of men reviewing files on Communist agencies and trying to 
get this thing lined up so that we will be in a position, in the event 
of an outbreak of hostilities, to know exactly whom we have to put in 
camps. We will have the machinery all set for hearings, and so forth. 
I do not know exactly how many men. You gave some extra money 
for that purpose and because of the slow progress we have been making 
with that case we have not used that money. I think that you will 
find a substantial part of it is unused. We have not used it for any 
other purpose except that which vou earmarked. We could use more 
money in the Division, but we did not feel we had any right to use 
money vou gave us for one purpose for something else. 

Mr. Rooney. I feel that we should conclude the general statement 
of the Attorney General at this time and now turn the witness over to 
the other members for whatever questions they may have toask. We 
shall then excuse the Attorney General so he can go back to his office. 
We will thereafter take up item by item the various subdivisions of the 
appropriation connected with “General administration, salaries and 
expenses.” 

SETTLEMENT OF JAPANESE CLAIMS 


Mr. Marswatu. Last year we were all concerned about the delay in 
settling these Japanese claims. Would you like to make any com- 
ment concerning that? 
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Mr. McGrartu. We have made great progress with that. We put 
extra men on it. 

Mr. Roonry. The new law that was passed in the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress had a great deal to do with that; is that not 
right? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. We are going to settle about 80 
percent of the claims for about $15,000,000, and there is a supple- 
menfal appropriation coming over bere by which we hope to clean 
them up in the next few months. 

Mr. Marsuatu. This committee was very diligent about pursuing 
that last vear. 


DELAY IN HANDLING OF CLAIMS FOR TAX COLLECTION 


It has been called to my attention that there is a certain amount of 
delay in the procedure of handling claims that have been turned over 
for tax collection from the Bureau of Internal Revenue. I am promp- 
ted to make a little inquiry concerning this because of the recent 
developments. 

Is the Justice Department attempting to put into effect any changes 
in procedure to expedite that? 

Mr. McGratn. Yes; we have entered into an agreement with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue whereby Tax Court cases, instead of 
being sent to the legal division of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
will be referred by the field offices directly to us, and we in turn will 
review them. In that agreement is a guaranty that we will have 
these cases reviewed and the proper instructions for the United States 
attorneys ready and that no one of them will stay in our shop more 
than 90 days. If we should have one come up that is troublesome, 
we will then have to have some special understanding about it, but 
we think we can get all of them out within a period of 90 days. 

The Bureau wanted to send the cases directly to the United States 
attorneys, and I resisted that for a number of reasons. 

I am trying now to get a new man in the Tax Division, but I have 
not fully decided upon whom to get. The man that I had in mind 
was stolen away from me under my nose and I had to do some more 
looking. 

We have a backlog of civil cases that you will hear of, and when you 
hear the figures it will seem to be a substantial figure, but I want to 
point out to you that 80 percent of these civil cases we have in the 
Department are cases where the United States has already collected 
the tax and these are suits to recover the taxes on the facts, so we are 
really not so bad off. 


INTEREST ON DEBT JUDGMENTS 


The point is that 80 percent of these cases, these civil cases, are suits 
not by us to collect taxes but suits by citizens to recover taxes already 
paid. The only bad thing about it is the fact that when a judgment 
is secured against the United States—and we win a substantial num- 
ber of them, about 68 percent in the end, so that in those cases they 
would get nothing back—they not only get their taxes, but 6 percent 
from the time of overpayment. I have said to this committee before, 
and I say it again, that I see no reason why in the world at a time when 
we are trying to practice economy, the Government of the United 
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States should have to pay 6 percent on money that it owes to citizens. 
The good citizen who is willing to loan his money to the Government 
gets only 3 percent, and a fellow who comes along with a debt claim 
against the United States gets 6 percent. It encourages these people 
who have big suits and good suits not to try them. We find it difficult 
to get them to go to trial because they know that they have a good 
action: they are going to prevail in the end, and when they do they 
are going to get 6 percent on their money, and they cannot invest it 
anywhere else at 6 percent. 

What I think the Congress ought to do is to consider reducing the 
amount of interest that the Government pays on these debt judgments 
to something that is within the reason of our times. I would say 4 
percent would be fair. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you insert in the record at this point a state- 
ment with regard to the amount of money that might be saved for the 
Government based on the figures for the last fiscal year by such a 
reduction? 

Mr. McGratu. We will have that prepared in our Department. 
This pertains not only to tax matters; we have other judgments against 
the United States that carry interest. 

Mr. Roonry. Please have prepared a statement with regard to all 
of them. 

Mr. McGraru. | think the Treasury Department can give us a 
figure of what they pay out in interest at the rate of 6 percent. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


istimated savings due to reductions of interest rate from 6 to 4 percent 


NEUEN OR oa aes is eee ce on wade nia ae eS eae eegre d $150, 000 
Tax Division__------ SEs SE Rg AS ee 1 Sere aie’: teense) eee 


NN icin sera ea ite ta yet cecal acd sve eile 839, 147 

Note.— While the above reflects estimated savings accruing as the result of a 

reduction in interest it should be noted that the Department also collects an unde- 
terminable amount at the 6 percent rate. 

Mr. McGrarn. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that it is wholly un- 
justified in these times. There is no place in the world where you can 
go and make a return of 6 percent on your investment today. 

Mr. Marswa.u. I might say in that connection that the House 
2 years ago did pass legislation that was taken out by the other body, 
I do know that the people feel this matter the Attorney General has 
just mentioned is definitely a loophole in our tax laws. It is amazing 
to me how aroused the people were in my district to think that people 
were receiving 6 percent interest on overpayments. I think it is one 
of the things that might be corrected that would restore a certain 
amount of confidence in the internal revenue collection system. There 
are people, small taxpayers, out in my area who read about the enor- 
mous sums being paid out for the 6 percent interest, and they are very 
much disturbed about it. 


INCREASED SPEED IN HANDLING CASES 
Mr. McGraru. I think that you are very right. We should have 


no more of this business of kicking cases back and forth between the 
Bureau and the Justice Department. We have had a practice where 
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they would hold cases for a long period of time. They would get 
them in the Department 4 or 5 months before the statute of limitations 
was about to run, and we would be expected to handle the case and 
carry the load in 2 or 3 months when they needed 3 or 4 years to do 
their part of it. Now, by this new arrangement we have entered into 
that is done away with. The case will come from the field office 
direct to us and we in turn will determine whether it is a case that 
calls for criminal action or for civil action. If we think it is civil 
action, we will just send it back and say so. If we think it is criminal 
action, we have told them we feel, with very few exceptions, within 
90 days we can have those cases in the hands of the United States 
attorneys with the necessary implementation of information, indict- 
ment drawn, and everything else, so that they can just go like that 
[snapping fingers]. 

There is a lot of good that can be accomplished by bringing this 
sort of situation to a head. 


OFFSET ON INTEREST PAID 


Mr. CLevencer. I have found in the Internal Revenue Bureau 
cases Where 6 percent for overpayment has been more than counter- 
balanced by a 25 percent levy for underpayment. Often I find that 
a farmer and his wife will be called up to the internal-revenue office. 
I have had 3 or 4 cases where they have employed an attorney and 
have honestly made a correct return. That was done during the 
period when some banks were closed and the transactions were cash 
transactions. I have had cases where perfectly honorable and honest 
people would be called down to Toledo, a man and his wife, scared 
to death because the United States Government sent for them. 
That is understandable. Before they would leave the office they 
would sign a waiver practically admitting guilt, without realizing 
what in the devil the waiver was. They would come home and it 
would worry them all the way. They would go to their attorney’s 
office and he would ask them, “‘ Did you sign anything?”” They would 
say, ‘No, he gave us a paper and we signed that.”” They would take 
the duplicate out of their pockets and there it was—a waiver 
practically admitting guilt. 

Mr. McGraru. With a penalty attached. 

Mr. CLevenGerR. They seem to move against those little people 
right now and attach penalties and assess taxes. They say, ‘ You 
owe so much. If you do not, show us that you do not.” 

Most of these people are not bookkeepers. They do not have a 
voucher system or anything. In many cases they have paid cash and 
sold for cash and they are perfectly honest folks. They seem to get 
ina jam. But, it seems hard to pin a man to the map who wants to 
beat the Government. These people have drawn no distinction 
between your office and the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. McGratu. The impression has been created that the Depart- 
ment of Justice handled all of them. 

Mr. CLevencer. The worst thing about the situation is, as you 
say, that you get some of these cases just before the statute of limita- 
tions has run out. There is an uncertainty in the minds of these 
people that the same thing might not be done in all succeeding years. 

I know some of these people who have made honest returns and 
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dealt through an attorney and paid him to make their returns, with 
no intention whatever of defrauding the Government. These people 
give their boys and buy bonds. They want the Government to live, 
but one gambler who wants to beat the Government is destroying a 
lot of public morale because a lot of these little people feel, ‘I am 
getting the works and the others are getting off.” 

Mr. McGraru. I know these things exist. They do not always 
show the best judgment out in the field. One of the reasons that [ was 
so strongly opposed to permitting these cases to go directly to the 
United States attorneys was because I thought thousands of little 
people would not only be damaged but would be further damaged. 

The United States attorney gets a case and he has not properly 
appraised it. The easiest way out for him is to go into the grand jury. 
The grand jury usually does what the United States attorney tells 
them to do, and we might have hundreds of people all over the United 
States being indicted when they should not be. 

Mr. CLtevencer. And paying $1,000 in attorneys’ fees when they 
should not be required to do so. 


ALCATRAZ 


Now, I am interested a little bit in this question of Alcatraz. Does 
the threat of Alcatraz Prison have any effect upon the particularly 
hardened criminal, the malefactor who does not fear incarceration in 
other prisons? Is the increased cost of it worth it for that segment of 
hardened, dangerous criminals that we have been sending to Alcatraz? 
Is it worth the money? 

Mr. McGrarn. I do not think so, myself, because I think the fellow 
who eventually lands in Alcatraz is so confirmed, he has committed 
crime after crime, that he is not apt to think about anything except 
what he can get away with. I do not think Alcatraz, or any other 
prison, is much of a deterrent in his mind when he is going to commit 
a crime. 

SANTA MARGARITA RIVER CASE 


Mr. CLievencer. Take the Santa Margarita River. A distance of 
21 miles has been suggested. The Government owns the land on the 
lower 21 miles of the stream? 

Mr. Vanrecu. Yes. The Government owns riparian rights as 
against appropriated rights. 

Mr. CLevencer. How long is that river? What is the watershed 
above? 

Mr. Vanecu. It is approximately 50 miles long and has a water- 
shed of approximately 750 square miles. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is pretty pathetic. I have seen most of 
these articles. 

Mr. Vanecu. I am sure that vou will enjoy reading the answers. 
There is no water being taken from a soul. We are in the court having 
an adjudication. Every one is led to believe that we are in there tak- 
ing water now. We cannot take anything. We are just in there to 
find out how much land Uncle Sam bought and paid for and how 
much he received in the way of water rights—how many acre-feet. 

Mr. CLevencer. We have seen some very protracted spreading 
out of the TVA, and you can see that some of those people would 
be nervous about it. I can understand their concern. 
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Mr. Vanecu. There has been a campaign under way to distort the 
facts. 

Mr. CLevrncer. There may have been, but these people have rea- 
son to be nervous, I can say that. 


REGISTRATION OF ALIENS 


Now, I would like to ask you about this registration of aliens that 
we have. We have an increasing appropriation for that. Do they 
pay any attention to it? You have another registration under way 
now, do you rot? 

Mr. Vanecu. Yes. 

Mr. McGratu. They respond pretty well. 

Mr. CLevenGErR. We still do not reach the ones that we want. 

Mr. McGrartu. I think we do, yes. I think the ones we miss are 
ignorant people who do not read the newspapers. They are not 
troublesome or the ones who fear deportation. They will not register 
because they are afraid we are looking for them. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. How mapvy did you have a year ago? 

Mr. Vanrecu. Two million three hundred thousand. 

Mr. CLevencer. I| have been asking questions, and I get the figure 
of five or six million as against 2,300,000. 

Mr. McGraru. | would doubt that it would be that high. 

Mr. CLevencer. They have crossed over the border. 

Mr. McGraru. Talk to Mr. Mackey when he comes up. 

Mr. CLevenGer. I just wanted to get your opinion of it. 

Mr. McGraru. We were surprised at the great number that regis- 
tered this last time. We thought that it was pretty good. My own 
offhand opinion, without pretending to know too much about it, is 
that with the rate of naturalization that has been going on and the 
rate of deportation that has been going on over the years, and with 
the rather small amount of immigration, practically speaking, the 
figure of around 3,000,000 might be pretty representative of the 
number. 

PROSECUTION OF GOVERNMENT MALEFACTORS 


Mr. CLevenGcer. About this matter of reorganization, the Presi- 
dent, after all, has ordered it to go that way. We can rest assured, 
can we, that the reports you get from Mr. Hoover on these malefactors, 
if any, will receive your vigorous prosecution? 

Mr. McGratn. My reputation is at stake in this thing. I have 
been in public life for over 20 years and I would not let my reputation 
be destroyed for anybody. 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not think that I am making that charge. 

Mr. McGraru. I am not going to pull my punches for anyone that 
deserves punishment. Whoever I appoint to this job is going to 
have my complete backing and support. I want to restore public 
confidence. 

Mr. CLevencer. He will need it because the pressures he will get, 
he will not be able to resist unless he has your backing. Then he will 
have to have backing higher than that if he really is to do a job because 
the roots are deep. The men concerned are trying to get away with 
murder and we know it. Under our laws we could not have this new 
crop of millionaires if they paid their taxes. About the only way 
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you can make a million dollars in a reasonable length of time is to get 
an oil well, and by reason of an unusual gusher charge it off to de- 
pletion. 

Mr. McGraru. You have to realize that the Department of Justice 
has no part in making a tax case. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. I know it. I am talking now about cases when 
they come to you. I want to believe you are pressure proof. I want 
you to save vour reputation and I want to see the reputation of my 
Government preserved. It is a painful thing to me to see these things 
happening. Certainly in the District of Columbia, there is evidence of 
a little lax law administration. 

Mr. McGraru. That is not the fault of the Department of Justice. 
When Mr. George Morris Fay was district attorney he was handi- 
capped at every turn of the road, and when I was chairman of the 
Senate committee I offered a resolution and fought hard to investigate 
the Police Department. I was not voted down by the Senate; | was 
not permitted to get my resolution before the Senate. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Rooney has done some fine things. We 
found the other dav that there was a return of some $10 million or 
$12 million to the Treasury without any lawsuit. We have held up 
the hand of anyone who deserves it, not only in the Department of 
Justice but in other departments. 

The unfortunate feature of it is you can get a wonderful public 
servant and he is bound to be subjected to pressures from without, 
and unless he has some backing from his superiors they are going to 
get him one way or the other. They will get rid of him; have him 
removed. We have had instances of it. We have a man now doing 
a wonderful job, and I am wondering how long it will be before people 
who have axes to grind or interests to serve will get him removed. 
I want to see pressure-proof people in these jobs. 

Mr. McGratu. We get pressures, Mr. Congressman. I get them 
every dav. The rule of my department is that T will see anybody 
who has a legitimate interest in the matter that he wants to talk 
about. If I think he has no legitimate interest, | refuse him. But if 
a lawyer calls me to talk about a case, or someone wants to talk to 
me, and has a legitimate interest in a case, I will see him and then 
turn him over to the proper people. As far as the Department of 
Justice is concerned, they have vet to show a single case to the Depart- 
ment that has not been properly handled for conviction. 

These cases, where there was great pressure, have all gone on to 
conviction. Ido not think when the King committee gets all through 
they will find a single case in our department that has not been 
properly and adequately handled. You might have a question of 
honest judgment as to whether a particular case ought to go the 
criminal route or some other route; you might have situations where 
there has been a delay due to pressure, but the end result has always 
been good. Since I have been Attorney General, and I think it is 
true of my predecessor, | have never suggested to any division a 
particular course to take in a particular case. I have backed them 
up 1000 percent. 

COSTS OF ALCATRAZ 


Mr. Rooney. I should point out for the record at this point with 
regard to the discussion concerning Alcatraz that the last time we 
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inquired relative to the cost of keeping a prisoner at Alcatraz—and this 
was in January 1949—it was $8 a day as compared with less than $3 
a day anywhere else, and that in order to hold 228 prisoners on the 
island a force of 125 guards was required. This is a matter that the 
committee has been cognizant of for a long time, and up to now we 
have always unanimously resolved that it was worth the money it 
was costing to keep the name ‘‘Alcatraz”’ alive as a deterrent to desper- 
ados, bank robbers, and so forth. I believe that the average term of a 
man in Alcatraz is about 90 vears. 

Mr. McGraru. I do not believe it is much of a deterrent, Mr. 
Chairman. It is an academic question this vear, because if the com- 
mittee gave us the money we could not build a prison to take its 
place. I believe there is a good deal of merit in the suggestion made 
by the Bureau of the Budget that we make a study to see if we cannot 
take care of these people elsewhere. It might be necessary to build a 
particular security building at some landlocked place to keep them 
confined. Let us study that. Because of priorities and everything 
else, there is nothing that we can do about it now, even if we wanted to. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank vou, Mr. Attorney General. 

Mr. McGraru. There is just one more thing I want to advise the 
committee about. We are going forward with the renovation of these 
camps that have been turned over to us for internees. I think that 
we have four now. We are using our own prison labor and trying to 
keep the situation down to a minimum. 

Mr. Cievencer. Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGraru. I would like to say for the record that I] hope no 
Member of Congress, or the Senate, will ever hesitate to come and 
talk to the Department of Justice about any case that anv of their 
constituents may have. That is the only way these people have of 
getting a hearing. They cannot come directly to me. They do not 
know me. They know their Members of Congress. All this business, 
I hope, will not result in Members of Congress being afraid to go 
ahead and act for their constituents. 

Mr. CLrevencer. You have been in the Senate and you know. 

Mr. McGraru. If I were in the Senate now and I had a constituent 
in trouble I would go and at least try to find out for him what the 
facts were. 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Attorney General, ] would like to say this about 
this question of congressional intervention in cases. A vear or so ago 
T was called upon to intercede in a case and before even considering 
it I telephoned the Department of Justice and asked the specific 
question: 

To what extent can a Member of Congress intercede for a constituent who has 
a tax case with the Government? 


The Department of Justice advised me that any citizen, including 
a Member of Congress, was at liberty to come to the Department of 
Justice and to vouch for the character and reputation, the honesty, 
of a man whom the Government had a claim against, and his endorse- 
ment and his vouching for the man’s reputation would have the same 
status as that of any other citizen of the country who wanted to vouch 
for his integrity and honesty, and it would be considered in the over-all 
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picture, but there was a strict prohibition against a Member of Con- 
gress representing him for money. 

Mr. McGraru. A Member of Congress could not get any financial 
return. The Congressman has a further right to use any representa- 
tion that the Constitution has made, and we weigh that against what 
we know about the case. 

Mr. Preston. They made a very fair statement about it, and J 
thought that was a reasonable policy they enunciated at that time 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you once again, Mr. Attorney General. 





Monpay, JANUARY 21. 1952. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 
A. DEVITT VANECH, DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 
S.A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate ; $2, 175, 000 $2, 285, 000 | $2, 420, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 168, 000 - 
Reimbursements from other accounts 116, 580 100, 000 100, 000 
Total available for obligation 2, 291, 580 2, 553, 000 2. 520, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated saving 17, 620 
Obligations incurred 2, 273, 960 2, 553, 000 2. 520, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, general legal 
wctivities, Justice’. ._. 27, 045 — 29, 920 
Total obligation 2, 246, 915 2, 523, OSO 2, 520, 00 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


1. Executive direction... —_ $351, 821 $401, 130 $398, 830 
2. Administrative reviews and appeals 271, 061 334, 990 388, 020 
Administrative services. . 1, 507, 453 1, 686, 960 1, 633, 150 
Total direct obligations 2, 130, 335 2, 423, OSO 2, 420, O00 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


1. Executive direction __- 10, 614 
Administrative services 105, 966 100, 000 100, O00 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts ‘ 116, 580 100, 000 100, 000 


2, 520, OOO 


Total obligations = 2, 246, 915 2, 523, O80 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 














Summary of Personal Services 
otal number of permanent positions 32 550 126 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 1 " 
Average number of all employees 507 5? 50K 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary $3, 907 $4, 426 $4, 580 
Average grade (5-5. 6 GS-5. 7 GS-5.9 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary $2, 633 $2, 943 $2, 993 
Average grade CPC-3. 2 CPC-3. 2 CPC-3. 2 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 480 $3, 612 $3, 759 
Hersonal service obligations 
Permanent positions $2, 009, 358 $2, 271, 300 $2, 270, 360 
Part-time and temporary positions 18, ISS 17, 100 17, 100 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bast & 570 8 380 
Payment above basic rates 8, 552 &, 300 &, 300 
I | onal service obligations 2, 036, O98 2, 305, 270 2, 304, 140 
Direct Obligations 
Gt Personal service I 205, 270 2 , 140 
02 Travel 51, 500 52, 700 
03 Transportation of things 1, 100 100 
04 Communication services 19, 980 980 
05 Rents and utility services 24, 000 000 
O6 Printing and reproduction 38, 370 370 
07 Other contractual services 0), O50 050 
OS Supplies and materials 30, 450 S50 
09 Equipment. 0, 900 100 
iS Taxes and assessments 1, 460 1,710 
Potal direct obligation 2, 130, 335 2, 42%, OSO 2, 420, 000 
OAligations Payable out of Peimt cements From Other Accounts 
t Personal services 116, 580 100, 000 100, 000 
Total ob! tion 2, 246, G1 2. 523, O80 2, 520, 000 
tnalysis of erpenditures 
1951 actua 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
nliquidated ob] ( irt of year 155 $274, 404 
Obligations incurred during the vear $2, 273, 960 3, 000 2, 420, 000 
2 973, 960 2.746, 155 2, 794, 400 
Reimbu ble i ns 116, SX¢ 100, 000 100, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 198, 155 274, 400 279, 500 
. 1. 964, 22 2,371, 755 2, 414, 900 
yy { | ted a lol 
Out rrent aut iz 1, M4, 2 2 2, 140, 500 
Out yr autho it 257, 790 
Ou ticipated 19. ‘ ry crease 16, O10 





Mr. Rooney. The first item in the Department of Justice budget is 
entitled, “Salaries and Expenses, General Administration.”’ It is to 
be found at page 2 of the committee print and beginning on page 4 of 
the justifications 

\t this point we shall insert in the record pages 4 and 5 of the 
justifications 

(The pages referred to are as follows: 





Analysts of base for fiscal yea 


Regular appropriation, 1952 Act __. $2, 285, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation for 1952 


168, 000 
Total appropriation, 1952 2, 453, 000 

526 teductions: See detailed justifications 176, 265 
1 Additions: See detailed justifications 34, 365 
506 Adjustment in base (net) (-+- or ) 141, 610 
Base for 1953 2, S11, 390 

e Estimate for 1953 2, 420, 000 


Increase over base 108, 610 





Inerease or decrease from total appropriation, 1952 33, 000 


360 





a5 ( ‘omiparison of hase with estimate for 1953 
380 
300 
Base for 1953 Estimate for 1953 | Increase or de« 
140 Activit - ~ 
*OS1- Exi- Posi- 
— (Amount toa Amount Sra Arm 
140 
700 : 
100 Attorney General 27 $156, 425 27 $158, 110 $1, 68 
980 Deputy Attorney Genera] {2 236, 335 $2 240, 720 4 38 
000 Pardon attorney ) 16, 435 Q 6, 720 o€ 
271) Board of Parole___. 30) 203, 005 32 211, 720 2 8, 715 
‘O50 Board of Immigration Appeal 22 113, 720 25 130, 100 3 16, 380 
SA) Administrative Division x0 1, 439, 520 377 1, 514, 830 8 75, 310 
100 Examination of judicial offices 14 115, 950 14 117, 800 1, 850 
710 , } e 
otal ‘ ‘ 13 2,311, 390 5% 2, 420. 000 13 108. 61 
000 a : deg 
Summary of estimates by act 
000 
000 14 1952 A . 19 Da 
en Aine res Amor 4 Amount | P A 
0 10 tions 
- Executive direction 
Attorney General 28 $152, O58 97 $158. G00 &2 AN 2 $156, 40 
400 b) Deputy ; Atto 
"000 General ‘ OG 7H { 242, 140 “I 42 
ACiinistrative rey 
10 Ap EM ils 
“ ( Pardon attorne 4 42, (42 ; 44), 780) { ) 4. 4 
O00 6) Board of Parole | 2!, 448 { LAS, 350 t ) 203. OK) 
FA) ¢) Board of Immigr 
tion Appeals 22 1), OT] 22 Pit, sad) 6, 140 22 ‘a 
900 Administrative service 
a a) Administrative D 
Vision W021, 307, 52: 1¥) 1, SOS, S40 7 129, 320 369 4139, 420 
500 h) Examination of jud 
700) inl offices 14 100, 930 14 118, 12 171 14 115, 950 
, 610 . ‘ 
Potal direct 532 (2, 130, 335 4) (2, 423, ASO 111, 690 513 2, 311, 390 
(Comparative transfer to ‘Sal 
aries and expenses, general 
. legal activities’’ +27, 045 + 24, 920) 24, 920 
tis Proposed supplemental due te 
to pay increase 168, 004 Tos, OOO 
Unobligated balance 17, 620 
- of 
Appropriation or 2, 175, 000 2 9S, OOO 4). 390 > 812 300 


the 
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1¢ to pay 
ease 
bligated balances 
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Mr. Rooney. The request in the amount of $2,420,000 compares 
with the current year appropriation in the amount of $2,285,000. 
There is reflected a decrease of 24 positions and 16 in average employ- 
ment. 

Do you have a general statement to make with regard to the item 
“Salaries and expenses, general administration,’ Mr. Andretta? 


GENERAL STATE MENT 


Mr. ANprerra. Yes, briefly I would like to point out that all 
through the appropriations that are before you the Bureau of the 
Budget has reduced a certain number of positions according to a 
formula they have developed with respect to the effect of the new 
leave act; in other words, you will find all through these appropriation 
items certain reductions in positions. You will also find certain 
decreases by increasing the lapse figures in order to take care of within- 
grade promotions for which no provision is made and the cost of which 
we are required to absorb. 

To give vou a realistic figure of what the cost of within-grade pro- 
motions is we have had to increase the lapse figure. In other words, 
that money has to come from savings in order to pay those increases. 

Now, specifically, on general administration, as vou know, this is the 
office that has the top executive direction of the Department and the 
general administration of the whole Department, including the legal 
operations of the Department. 

We are being asked to reduce 29 positions through reductions in 
force, and 8 positions due to savings under the new leave act, making 
a total of 37 positions being dropped. Against that we are increasing 
the staff as follows: 

Two positions for the Board of Parole, three positions for the Board 
of Immigration Appeals, and eight in the Administrative Division. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Starting down the line of the various activities that make up this 
appropriation, the Attorney General’s Office will show no change; in 
fact, there is a net reduction of $880. 


OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The Deputy Attorney General's Office will have a reduction of 
$1,420. That is due again to what I explained before, within-grade 
promotions being offset by an increase in the amount of lapse money, 
in other words, the savings we have to absorb. 

Now, while Mr. Vanech is here he can discuss his own office fur- 
ther, and I can go on with the rest of them. 

Mr. Vanecu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Office of Deputy Attorney General is at the present time operating 
with a minimum staff. T have been in this office since September 28, 
1951. 

Mr. Roonry. You succeeded Mr. Peyton Ford, did you not? 

Mr. Vanecu. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Deputy Attorney General’s Office has the over-all supervision 
of the Department of Justice. The legislative branch of the deputy’s 
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office has been undermanned. The Seventy-fifth Congress reported 
926 bills, the Seventy-ninth Congress, 1,336, the Eightieth Congress 
2,593, and the Eighty-first Congress, 4,736, and the Eighty-second 
Congress, up to date, 2,601. Those are bills that had to be reported 
on to the Congress. Wehave a very small staff, and it is not adequate 
to give the kind of service that we would like to furnish. But we will 
continue to do the best we can. 

With regard to the conscientious objectors’ work, | had this work 
transferred from the Deputy’s Office to the Office of the Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Executive Adjudications Division. 
The personnel to handle that conscientious objectors’ work has been 
borrowed, some from my office and some from the other offices. There 
has been no provision made to handle their new work. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. We shall reconvene this afternoon at 2 o'clock. 


Monpbay, JANuARY 21, 1952. 
OFFICE OF THE PARDON ATTORNEY 
WITNESS 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is that for the Office of 
the Pardon Attorney, which appears at page 18 of the justifications, 
which page we shall insert at this point in the record. 

The document is as follows: ) 


Administrative reviews and appeals 


Appropriation base $46, 435 
Budget estimate 46, 720 
Increase over base ; 985 


The pardon attorney has charge of applications for pardon and other forms of 
executive clemency 

It is desirable to preserve the present staff of the pardon attorney’s office which 
is essential to the continuance of the work. 


Worl load 


1049 1950 1951 1952 |" 1953 
Cases pending Aél 690 439 478 40) 
Applications docketed 638 04 167 622 700 
otal for consideratio 1, 199 1, 194 906 | 1,100 1, 100 
Applications considered by the President 213 425 201 | 400 | 400 
Applications disposed of in the pardon attorney's office 206 330 227 | 300 | 300 
Applications pending at ciose of year 690 139 478 400 100 
Total 1, 199 1 


, 194 YO6 1, 100 1, 100 


Mr. Roonry. The increase requested is in the amount of $285, 
over the amount of the base for 1953. The amount of the budget 
estimate is $46, 720. 
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Mr. Anpretra. Mr. Chairman, the increase of $285 is solely for 
within-grade promotions provided by law. ‘To offset that increase 
is a deduction of $345, increasing the lapses. That is, they will have 
to create savings of $345 to pay that small increase for automatic 
promotions. 

Mr. Roonry. We might note at this point, and particularly for the 
benefit of our new comunittee member, Governor Aandahl, thet pages 
19 and 20 of the justifications are known as green sheets, which con- 
tain a breakdown of every position by title and salary in the Office of 
the Pardon Attorney, as well as a breakdown of the other objects as 
appears at page 20 of these justifications. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 21. 1952 
Boarp OF [MMIGRATION APPEALS 


WITNESS 
THOMAS G. FINUCANE, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now consider the request for the Board of 
Immigration Appeals, which appears beginning at page 27 of the 
justifications 

At this point we shall insert in the record pages 27, 28. and 29 of 
said justifications. 

(The documents are as follows: 


Appropriation base ites 720 
Judget estimate 130, 100 
Inerease over base 16, 380 


The fiuneiion of the Board of lmmmigra ion Appeals is to act for the Attorney 
General on all appeals from decisions of the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization in quasi-judicial immigration matters. Tis jurisdiction is more 
particularly described in section 90.3, tile 8, Code of Federal Regulations. 

The present regulation has been in effeet since July 28, 1947. The ease load, 
numerically, has been substantially reduced over what it was under prior regula- 
tions. The type of case coming to the Board now, on the average, presents more 
difficult problems of solution, often voluminous records are involved, and as a 
consequence more time is now required for the consideration of a ease than was 
true under prior regulations. To meet these more difficult and iime-consuming 
cases we are asking funds to employ two additional attorneys and one stenographer. 

The reason for the decrease in the incoming case load in 1950 was due to an 
interruption by the Immigration and Naturalization Service in processing eases. 
The primary reason for this was the decision of the Supreme Court on February 20, 
1950, in Sung v. MeGrath (94 Sup. Ct. 383), holding that the Administrative 
Procedure Act in regard to hearing procedure applied to deportation cases. 
[t was necessary to suspend all hearings in deportation matters until regulations 
complying with the Sung ruling were promulgated. Later, and after the close of 
the 1950 fiscal vear, Congress by an act approved Sepiember 27, 1950 (Publie Law 
843) removed deportation cases from the Administrative Procedure Act in regard 
to the conduct of the hearing. Further amendment of regulations was necessary 
and as a consequence there Was again a temporary slowing up in processing these 
cases. The result of this is reflected in the Board’s 1951 case load. During the 
fiscal vear 1952 the rate of compleiing deportation hearings at the field level of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service has exceeded that prior to the Sung 
ruling. The actual workload of the Board is increasing because of the number 
of involved and highly controversial cases now coming before it. This situation 
will be greatly accentuated as more cases involving the Internal Security Act 
are appealed to the Board. 
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In view of the foregoing we are resubmitting our request for two attorneys and 
one clerk which was allowed by the Bureau of the Budget but not allowed by the 


‘ 
( ongress, 


Workload 

1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Pending beginning of year 257 495 149 &39 1, 239 
Received 4,833 4,217 4.358 5 000 5, 000 
Disposed of 4,595 1, 563 3, 648 4, 600 5, 000 
Pending end of yeat 495 149 839 1, 239 1, 230 


Appeals— Period July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951 


rae fe as Commissione! 1: 
ustained Dismissed Hinniuiane annalfiad Total 
{ 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent Number | Percent 

| 
Exclusion 231 29 541 OS 2s ; 800 | 100 
Preexaminatior 0 0 2 ( ] 33 3 | 100 
Deportation 617 33 1, 212 64 63 3 1, 892 | 100 
Fines S S 71 73 18 1v 97 100 
Seventh proviso 2 22 t 67 1 1] 9 100 
Ninth proviso 1A 33 2h i 6 13 46 100 
Sec. 9 status 4 55 1Y 7 12 26 100 
Revocation of see. 9 0 0 3 75 1 25 4} 100 
Total 877 I 1, 879 Hi5 121 4 | 2,877 100 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Roonry. The amount requested is $130,100, which is an in- 
crease over the 1953 base of $16,380. 

A requested increase in positions to the extent of three is noted. 

We have with us the distinguished Chairman of the Board of Immi- 
gration and Appeals, Mr. Finucane, who, I take it, will address him- 
self with regard to the three additional positions for that Board. 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Chairman, the reason we have asked for three 
additional positions is because of the increased workload of the Board. 

Specifically, for the first half of the current fiscal vear—that is, 
from July 1, through December 31—-we have received 3,769 cases 
which, on an annual average, would amount to over 7,000 cases, as 
compared with 4,300 in 1950 and 4,200 in 1949. 

Because of our greatly increased case load we have today over 1,100 
eases With the Board. That in itself is far too great an arrearage for 
efficient operation. The arrearage is more, really, than can be visual- 
ized by the number of cases. We have found it necessary to give 
preference to cases which require less study so that the arrearage will 
not pile up too fast. 

We now are operating with the loan of one attorney and twe stenog- 
raphers from the Immigration and Naturalization Service. Notwith- 
standing that loan we have, as I say, accumulated an arrearage of 
over 1,100 cases. 

We do definitely need some permanent assistance to help us keep 
current and clear up the existing arrearage. 

Mr. Roonry. The request is for two grade 11 attorneys and one 
grade 4 stenographer? 

Mr. Finveanr. That is correct 
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Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions with regard to the Board of 
Immigration Appeals? 

Mr. Marsnwauu. I wondered why you set that up as an 11 instead 
of a9. Could you not get an attorney in grade 9 to do the work? 

Mr. Finucane. No. As a matter of fact, we have difficulty in 
getting the attorneys of the class we would want at 11. We want 
attorneys with judgment, besides technical knowledge, and people 
who have a little experience behind them. If we get a 9 we really 
get an attorney with very little experience. 

Mr. Rooney. You cannot get much good legal work out of a $100- 
a-week lawyer these days, can you? 

Mr. Finveane. You cannot. 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions we will continue 
with the next item. 


MonpDAY, JANUARY 21, 1952. 
BoarbD OF PAROLE 


WITNESS 
DR. GEORGE G. KILLINGER, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Roonny. The next subitem of “Salaries and expenses, genera 
administration” is that for the Board of Parole, which appears be- 
ginning at page 21 of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert pages 21, 22, and 23 of the justifications 
in the record, 

(The documents are as follows:) 


Appropriation base $203, 005 
Budget estimate 211, 720 
Increase over base $715 


The Board of Parole has sole authority to grant or revoke paroles of all United 
States prisoners. 

The Board is also charged with the supervision of parolees and prisoners released 
upon the expiration of their sentences with the usual allowances for good conduct 
Such prisoners are released on conditions similar to those governing parolees and 
are under the jurisdiction of the Board of Parole until completion of the maximum 
sentence, less 180 days. 

Paroles are granted or revoked only by a vote of a majority of the Board 
although a single member may, under the law, issue a warrant for the arrest of a 
parolee or a prisoner under conditional release who has been charged with violating 
the conditions of his release. 

Public Law 865, approved September 30, 1950, entitled “An act to provide a 
system for the treatment and rehabilitation of youth offenders, to improve the 
administration of criminal justice, and for other purposes” provides among other 
things for an enlarged Board of Parole. The act provides for the establishment 
of separate Adult and Youth Correction Divisions under the Board and its stafl 
director’s office. It is to meet the requirements of the expanding activities of 
the new organization during the fiscal vear 1953 that we are asking for funds for 
two additional positions. 

Prisoners who are eligible for parole during each quarter are interviewed by a 
member of the Board during the first month in the quarter. At these hearings 
each applicant is interrogated and is given an opportunity to make a statement in 
support of his application for parole. This interview is recorded verbatim by the 
Board’s reporter. Foliowing the interview, the Board member dictates a detailed 
summary or analysis of the case which is subsequently considered by other Board 
members at Washington headquarters. 

During the fiseal vear 1951, the five Board members conducted 115 meetings 
in the field, during which 9,179 prisoners were interviewed. 


AQ 
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Each applicant for parole is given a comprehensive and thorough interview. 
All pertinent information is considered carefully. Up-to-date parole progress 
reports prepared by the institutional staff, views of judges, district attorneys and 
other law enforcement agencies, as well as all other data included in the file are 
studied. Only through intensive study and selection can the program be carried 
on in a manner that will effect releases which are compatible with the welfare of 
society, as well as carry to completion the rehabilitative processes initiated at 
the institution. In effecting this program, no parole is granted or denied until a 
majority of the Board members has had an opportunity to review the prisoner’s 
file, the interviewing member’s summary and recommendations regarding the 
propriety of granting or withholding parole, and has indicated concurrence, 
disapproval or desire to set some future date for reconsideration. 

Cases of prisoners serving a sentence of 5 years or more, or in which a major 
question of policy is presented, or which is of unusual public interest or importance 
are considered by the entire Board in conference in Washington. The Board, 
on the basis of special progress reports or otherwise, annually reviews all cases 
which were denied on the original application for parole, and at the time of review, 
‘ither grants the parole or sets a date when each case will again be reviewed 
Chis, of course, does not preclude the interim review of a case at any time upon the 
bstantial significance bearing on the parole 


receipt of new information of Sul 
ipplication. 

Certain increases in budget estimates for travel and other contractual services 
tre shown, since legislation now pending in the Congress will increase the Board’s 

orkload It is estimated that H. R. 3455, affecting parole eligibility of prisoners 
serving 180 days to 1 vear, will increase the number of applicants to be heard by 
the Board by approximately 1,800. HH. R. 2735, a bill to authorize the transfer 
f certain military prisoners and confinement facilities to the control and manage- 
ment of the Attorney General, would increase the number of parole applicants 
to be heard by the Board by approximately 2,500, since the Department of the 
Defense estimates that as of May 2, 1951, there were three Army disciplinary 
barracks with a prisoner population of 2,628, including 198 naval prisoners. 
This will, of course, extend the period of time each Board member must remain in 











{ravel status, at 1 also increase the workload of the reporters 
Workload 
Granted parole Denied parole 
Act . 
' : , 
Number Percent Number Percent 
aT 10. 301 9 218 18.5 1.5 
1047 11, O84 10, 628 WO), f 19. 4 
1948 & G40 &, 269 18. 6 51.4 
1949 11, 863 0, 374 42.7 57.3 
1O50 21, G85 & O30 10.4 5Y. 6 
951 22, 106 &, R42 11.0 59. 0 
Fiscal year 
ivy 1950 1951 1952 1953 
45 closed ! , 490 10, 866 11, 049 13, 500 15, 000 
Warrants issued 
Parolk 1, 058 761 687 700 &00 
Conditional release 1, 181] 1, 260 1,191 1, 350 2, 000 
Total 2, 239 2, 021 1, 878 2, 050 2 800 
Revocations 
Parole 690 736 622 
Conditional release 722 905 RUG 
Potal 1,412 1, 641 1, 518 
t'nder upervision 
Purole 45, 400 4, 146 6, 000 7, 000 9, 000 
Conditional] release 2, 54 2 S09 3, 600 4, 000 6, 600 
Total 7, 064 6, 949 9, 600 11, 000 15, 600 
Personal interviews conducted in field 9, 490 9, 098 9, 179 13, 000 15, 000 
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ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. The request is in the amount of $211,720, whieh 
would be an increase of $8,715 over the base. 

Dr. Killinger, what have you to say about this? 

Dr. Kitirncer. We are asking this year for only an increase ot 
$8,715 over our present base to take care of two additional cle rical 
positions which we require to carry out the work of the further ex- 
panded Youth Correction Act, and also chiefly for H. R. 3455, which 
is the new bill making prisoners eligible for parole on a 6 months’ 
sentence, whereas previously we had cases of prisoners only serving 
a year and a day and more who were eligible for parole. That has 
brought into our jurisdiction approximately 3,000 cases a year, for 
which we need two additional secretaries to process them. Clerical 
help is all we require. 

Mr. Roonry. We gave you some additional help last year, did 
we not? 

Dr. Kiniincer. That is right. That was purely for the Youth 
Correction Act. 

Mr. Roonry. What additional help did you get? 

Dr. KinuinGrr. Last year we got an increase in clerical help. We 
had an increase in the over-all department from 19 positions to 30 
positions, including 3 board members, 2 case analysts, a staff director; 
and the remaining positions were all stenographers. 

Mr. Roonry. Was that the entire sum which you asked for upon 
presentation of your budget to the Congress last year? 

Dr. Kinuincer. It was not. We asked for 36 positions and they 
were finally reduced to 30. Then we were given an appropriation 
for only 6 months instead of the entire year. The appropriations 
began on January 1, 1952 

Mr. Rooney. Then in arriving at the base for this year you included 
those positions which were allowed for 6 months at an annual rate? 

Dr. Kinuincer. That is exactly right. Then we are adding the two 
clerical positions which we feel is a minimum to carry the workload. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to the Board 
of Parole? 

CHANGE IN TITLES 


Mr. MArsHauu. Yes. 

On the green sheet we have a grade 12, a parole executive, and 
apparently that position was discontinued a in 1952 made an assist- 
ant staff director. 

Dr. KinurnGer. It is purely a change in title. He has been known 
as a parole executive always before. Now we will have a staff director 
and there will be an assistant staff director. The staff director will 
coordinate the executive phases of the program of both the youth 
authority and the adult authority. It is purely a change in nomen- 
clature of the job. 

Mr. MarsHauu. The same thing is true of the parole examiner, who 
now becomes a case analyst? 

Dr. Kiturncer. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuauy. The assistant parole executive now becomes a 
supervisor of parolees? 
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Dr. Kinuincer. That is right. It is a change of organization in the 
whole Board of Parole in order to separate the functions of the youth 
authority from the adult authority. 

Mr. Marsnwauv. In separating the functions, though, you did not 
lower the grade of anybody, did you? 

Dr. Kinitincer. No. It is a coordination. This staff director sit- 
uation is the only change. That is going to be an over-all position 
which we previously have not had. 

Mr. Marsuauyu. This reorganization was had for the purpose of 
increasing the salaries of these particular employees? 

Dr. Kituincer. It was not. It was done in order to bring about a 
more enlightened control of the whole rehabilitation and correctional 
program, which we have been trying to bring about for some time; a 
reduced recidivism and also an increase of our rehabilitation, we hope. 


Monpbay, JANUARY 21, 1952. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIston 


WITNESS 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Mr. Roonrty. The next item is for the Administrative Division, 
which appears at page 33 of the justifications. 

This is a very substantial requested increase, in the amount of 
$75,310 above a present base of $1,439,520. The request would en- 
tail the addition of 8 new positions? 

What have you to say about this, Mr. Andretta? 


DECREASE IN ACCOUNTS BRANCH 


Mr. ANprerra. We are not asking for an increase, Mr. Chairman. 
We are taking a deduction of $53,080 in the Administrative Division. 

That is coming about by our dropping 29 positions in oae branch 
of the Division, namely, the Accounts Branch, and picking up & new 
positions, 4 in the Division of Records and 4 tin the Personnel Office 
So there is a saving here of $53,080. 

The positions we are dropping amount to $97,560, aad the new 
ones we are picking up aggregate $35,770, so there is a substantial 
saving in personal services. 

The 29 positions we are dropping in the Accounts Braach are due 
to the fact that we made a study and found out that the FBI, for 
example, has been doing a certain amouut of work oa the preaudit 
of vouchers prior to payment and certification. We have always 
been charged with that responsibility in the Administrative Division. 

We felt that either the FBI or ourselves ought to do it; inasmuch 
as they were doing it and had the personnel who were experienced, 
and were going to continue to do it under the decentralized operation 
of accounting and auditing now, it was decided that the FBI would 
continue and we would drop the people now engaged in that work; 
so we are dropping 29 persons. 
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ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR RECORDS 


The eight that we are picking up are totally unrelated. Four of 
those have to do with the Division of Records. We used to have 170 
people in our Division of Records. Today we only have 110, who are 
handling a considerably greater volume of work with the Depart- 
ment now at its peak of activity and employment. Here is a division 
which has 60 less persons in it. We just could not keep up with the 
filing of the FBI reports and documents and all the mail coming into 
the Department. It isa very serious bottleneck, and we have had to 
work people three nights a week for almost the last year on overtime 
to try to keep up with this volume. 

We have felt it was absolutely essential to put at least four more 
persons there. Although that is not going to solve it, it will go a 
great way toward helping alleviate the present situation. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS IN PERSONNEL OFFICE 


The other four persons who go into the personnel office have to do 
with the general trend in Government now to decentralize personnel 
activities. 

There has been a study made which shows that in certain areas 
personnel activities can be decentralized, and in some respects cen- 
tralized control is advisable. We have been going along with these 
studies, and wherever possible we have been decentralizing personne! 
activities. As part of the program of decentralization, in order to 
keep strict controls and proper audits of the actions of the persons 
who are handling personnel actions at lower levels, you have to have 
an audit and cheek of such actions. They have set up certain position 
standards for classifications and certain procedures on recruitme nt, 
training, and placement and so forth which are essential in the ageney’s 
operation on personnel matters. Therefore, in order to carry out this 
program, as it has been determined by the Civil Service and the Bureau 
of the Budget, in decentralizing activities to the various bureaus of 
the Department, we have to set up in our own personnel office two top 
positions which have to do with the establishment of policy and the 
audit of the compliance with standards and classifications. 

Mr. Rooney. What are they going to find out? Reasons for the 
increased grades, and more convincing job titles? 

Mr. ANpretra. No. You have a more careful audit of the 
classification of jobs by each of the bureaus and divisions, and also on 
their recruitment and placement programs. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that not a matter for the Civil Service Commission 
rather than for your department? 

Mr. Anpretra. There, again, thev are decentralizing a lot of their 
activities back into the agencies. This is in anticipation of more of 
it coming back into the Department, where we are going to do our 
own recruitment and placement to a greater extent. 

There is a tendency now, and it was a part of the Hoover Commis- 
sion Report, that a good many of the activities ene done by the 
Commission should be put back into the agencies. To carry out 
part of that program we have to have those jobs. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you wish to say anything further in justifying 
this request? 
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Mr. ANprerra. Well, I have neglected to say that 5 of the 29 
jobs we are dropping come out of the personnel office because of 
decentralization of personnel actions to the various bureaus. We are 
picking up four new jobs, but two of them, of course, are much higher 
jobs than those dropped, because they will have the responsibility of 
creating the programs and conducting the various checks and audits 
which will be required to see that everybody conforms to the personnel 
policies which are established. 

Mr. Preston. You said a moment ago that these new jobs were 
unrelated to the 29 you dropped. 

Mr. Anprerra. | was mistaken about that. I meant 24 of those 
jobs. I had forgotten about the five in the personnel office. 


WRITING OF JOB DESCRIPTIONS 


Mr. Presron. Mr. Andretta, you do not anticipate for a moment 
that the Civil Service people are ever going to let you people take over 
writing job descriptions and things like that? 

Mr. Anpretra. We now have classification authority. We are 
writing job descriptions now. 

Mr. Preston. But you do not have final approval? 

Mr. ANprervra. They come in and make an audit of our classifi- 
cations. 

Mr. Presvon. They retain the final authority? 

Mr. ANprerra. That is right. 

Mr. Presvon. They always will, so long as there is a Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. 

Mr. Presron. Because if they start decentralizing all these things 
there will not be anything left for them to do. 

Mir. Anpretrra. That is right. 


DECENTRALIZING VOUCHER AUDIT AND CERTIFICATION 


My. Presron. You have dropped 29 people. You are going to 
let the FBI handle its own vouchers. Why have you not done these 
things 5 vears ago? 

Mr. Rooney. That is a good question. 

Mr. ANprerra. That is a good question, indeed. 1 presume that 
it is one of those things where we have gone along and done a job, 
and we have been letting go gradually. As these bureaus have built 
up we have been letting go gradually on some of our work. 

For example, we first started on the field disbursements for them 
and their authorizations in the field, and then we have been gradually 
working back into the Department to pick these things up and dispose 
of them. 

Mr. Preston. What do you do with the Immigration and Naturali 
zation Service? Do you handle those vouchers? 

Mir. Anprerra. We are gradually putting work back into the 
various bureaus and divisions. 

Now, on the actual audit and certification, we are just confining 
ourselves now to the legal operation of the Department, and we put 
the other work back into the bureaus. This is about the last opera- 
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tion with respect to the decentralization of work formerly done 
by central administrative control. 

Mr. Preston. We are pleased to see it, of course, and we hope 
that you can do it elsewhere, and that you will. 

Mr. AnpreEtrA. Mr. Preston, may I point out that the Administra- 
tive Division once had over 600 positions. We are the only division 
of the Department which has been consistently reducing personnel 
and dropping down and down to the point of where we now have 
around 390 persons. We keep cutting out jobs and cutting out jobs 
and trying to keep on top of this thing. We continually ask, “Where 
can it be done better, cheaper, and easier?” That is what we are 
doing all the time. 

Mr. Preston. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. MArsHALL. | am a bit interested in this trainmg. You are 
talking about training. 

Are you thinking in terms of job instruction training and job relation 
training and some of those types of training which were done by some 
of the departments a few vears ago? Is that the type of training vou 
are thinking of? 

Mr. Anpretra. It will be more or less the supervision and laying 
down of standards for on-the-job training. In other words, when we 
bring new people into these positions we will supervise and set up 
standards of instruction and what not for the training on the job by 
supervisors of these new recruits. Of course, we have any number of 
training programs in the Department, depending on the tvpe of posi- 
tion. For example, the border patrol maintains a training school, and 
the FBI has a very elaborate and well-established training program 
for their people. We do the same in the Bureau of Prisons. But 
there has been a lack of training of persons coming in to do work in the 
Legal Division; not so much the attorneys as the clerical and steno- 
graphic staff. It is training in that respect. 

Mr. Marsuatye. Maybe vou are not aware, Mr. Andretta, of the 
great splurge of training programs which the Federal Government 
agencies put on I suppose 6 or 7 vears ago. They were going to 
revolutionize training entirely. 

Mr. Anprerra. We heard about that, but we never did go in for 
that much. In fact, I think we are one of the few agencies of Gov- 
ernment which has no training officer as such. 

Mr. MarsHauy. That was not the type of program that vou were 
contemplating at all in this particular program? 

Mr. Anprerra. No, sir. It will have to do more with placement 
in positions and trying to get people placed so that we get maximum 
utilization of their services. Then when they are placed, we want 
to be sure that the supervisors are acquainted with certain training 
techniques of how these people can be oriented in the Department 
better than they have been. That is about it. 

Mr. Marsuauv. I must say, because of the fact that some of the 
agencies did go out on such a venture, that ] am somewhat suspicious 
of adding people in personnel training to programs. 

Mr. Anprerra. You will notice that all the way through here we 
only have actually one training officer set-up, and that is not under this 
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new program but to instruct deputy marshals. We have not had 
anybody engaged in that work at all. 

Mr. Marswauu. Actually, what it boils down to, then, is this: You 
need personnel to carry on the activities, so far as training is con- 
cerned, which vou are already carrying on. It does not mean a ven- 
ture into something new. 

Mr. ANpretra. We have no personnel, and we have not carried on 
any activity in that particular field. We have not had any training 
at all. We have been eriticized by the budget and the civil service, 
who have come in and made personnel studies. They claim we are 
one of the few, and probably the only one of the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment that has no one engaged in a program of this kind. 

Mr. Marsuauni. So far as 1 am concerned that is not any answer, 
Mr. Andretta, as to what the Bureau of the Budget thinks vou ought 
to have and what the Civil Service Commission thinks vou ought to 
have. I donot have any confidence in either one of them being able 
to determine what vou need for efficiency in yvour Department. It is 
What vou yourself have to justify before this committee that I am 
interested in. It isnot what they say vou ought to have, but what vou 
vourself think. 

Mr. Anprerra. If you are asking me: Have we been able to 
get along up to now without it?) Tsay “ Yes,”’ we have been able to 
do it. 

Mr. Marsnaun. Mr. Chairman, that ts all | wanted to know. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger? 


KFFECT OF THE JENSEN AMENDMENT 


Mr. Crievencer. Mr. Andretta, did the Jensen amendment 
‘inallyv reaching down to your Department make any difference? 
How did the GAO interpret it? 

Mir. ANprerra. We never actually got a definition of what “genera! 
administration”? meant, but we took the narrow definition, meaning 
it applied to this appropriation. If vou tried to apply it to the 
administrative expense of the FBI and the Immigration Service, 
then we would be getting into the exceptions under the act. We 
figured they meant to go the whole gamut with the exceptions. 
By putting them out we confined the definition to this particular 
group under this appropriation. Apparently our division is the only 
one that the Jensen amendment apples to. 

Fortunately, we have not had any trouble with it, because we have 
been losing positions and keeping down under what the Jensen amend- 
ment would give us as our quota of personnel. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Of course, this budget for 1953 is a projected 
budget covering any increases in the pay act vou had? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, we are projecting the pay raise. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. CLevenGcer. Do you figure you are going to get that supple- 
mental appropriation? 

Mr. ANpretta. The supplementary appropriation? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Anpretta. I hope so. If we do not we are in plenty of trouble. 
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EXPENDITURES 


Mr. CLevencer. Can you tell us what percentage of your appro- 
priation you had spent on December 31 for this year? 

Mr. ANpretra. Yes, sir. Of all our appropriations? 

Mr. CLevENGER. Yes. 

Mr. AnpretTTA. I can give you that; ves, sir. | have it right here 
on each of the appropriations. It varies. On certain appropriations 
there is a lag. 

Mr. CLevencer. Let us take the administrative. 

Mr. Anprerra. On the Administrative Division; ves, | can give 
you that. I can give it to vou broken all the way down through on 
“General administration.” 

Mr. CLEVENGER. If vou have the total that will be fine. There is 
no use of getting too much detail. 

Mr. Anprerra. In “General administration” our obligations now 
are $1,862,981.42 as against an appropriation allotment of $1,795,951, 
or $67,030.42 in the red to carry us through this vear. That is in 
anticipation of getting the amount that the budget has indicated we 
would get for the new pay raise. 

If vou want it, I can give vou the figures by the quarters. For the 
end of the last quarter we are $67,030.42, as [ told vou, in the red 
That is for 6 months. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. | believe that is all T have 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Andretta, in the fiscal yvear 1951 vou had 507 
employees in the category of “General administration, salaries and 
expenses’? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And in 1952 this went up to 522°? 

Mr. Anpreira. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And under the present budget, including the new 
positions requested, vou would be below either of these 2 vears, with a 
total figure of 506? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right, sir. In other words, over all unde 
“General administration,” covering evervthing from the Attorney 
General’s office down, there is a reductiop of $33,000 and a net redue- 
tion in the positions as indicated. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 21, 1952. 


IEXAMINATION OF JUDICIAT OFFICES 


WITNESS 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is entitled “Examination 
of Judicial Offices,” which appears beginning at page 41 of the justi- 
fications. 

At this point we shall insert in the record pages 41 and 42 of the 
justifications. 
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(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Appropriation base $115, 950 
Budget estimate 117, 800 
Increase over base 1, 850 


That part of the appropriation providing for the examination of judicial offices 
covers the salaries and expenses of the Department’s field examiners who examine 
the office records, both general and financial, and inquire into the official acts of 
the United States marshals, United States attorneys, clerks of United States 
courts, United States commissioners, court reporters, United States probation 
officers and referees, receivers, trustees, and conciliation commissioners in bank- 
ruptey, and make surveys to ascertain, generally, the manner in which the offices 
of such officials are administered. 

Surveys relative to adequacy or inadequacy of the personnel of various offices 
made by examiners resulted in some instances in reduction of personnel or denial 
of requests for authority to employ additional personnel. 

A report submitted by an examiner indicating that the time and attention 
devoted to official duty by a United States marshal were extremely limited resulted 
in submission of his resignation. 

Several investigations were conducted relative to alleged improper or undesir- 
able conduct, et cetera, on the part of court officials or their subordinates. 

Constructive work was accomplished in a number of the offices as the result of 
suggested improvements in administration, filing systems, et cetera, and advising 
and assisting in the making of such improvements. 

Applications submitted by referees in bankruptey and their employees for 
service credit under the Retirement Act were also verified by examiners in a 
number of districts. 

The examiners installed the new accounting and procedures system in 23 
United States marshals’ offices during the fiscal year 1951, in addition to their 
regular duties. 

As a result of their activities in the fiscal year 1951, the examiners collected or 
be colleeted or accounted for, an aggregate of $36,000. 


caused to 


Wo kload 


Estimated 





Fiseal Fiseal Fiscal - 
r 1949) year 1950 | year 1951 : 
: Fiseal Fiseal 
year 1952 | year 1953 
Average number of examiners on roll 13. 12 13.13 3 14 I4 
Districts examined ; 
In progress Jul 8 | 11 i2 13 i4 
Begun during yeai 10) $1 39 410 12 
Coneluded during yea 37 0) 38 39 42 
In progress, June 30 il 12 13 14 14 
Special examinations (independent 
In progress July 1 l 
Begun during year it 27 12 ta) 29 
Coneluded during year 
t l } , ll 6 
rshal rf 12 3 13 10 
7 7 t 1} 13 
Fotal ¢ cluded ] 28 12 5 iy 
In pr ‘ Tune ) ! 
Nott 4) special investigations and/or inquiries were made in connection with and in relation to general 
examinations during the fiseal year 1951 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


Mir. Roonny. There is a requested increase in the amount of $1,850 
above the base of $115,950. 
What does that requested $1,850 cover? 
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Mr. Anpretra. That covers entirely the within-grade automatic 
promotions provided by law. 

Mr. Roonry. This would continue the present staff into the coming 
fiscal year, would it? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right, sir. 

Incidentally, the $1,850 is offset by a decrease of $2,170, by in- 
creasing the lapse figure. Actually there is a net reduction in this 
appropriation of a few dollars. 


COLLECTIONS FROM EXAMINATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. | am intrigued by this sentence: 

As a result of their activities in the fiscal year 1951, the examiners collected or 
caused to be collected or accounted for, an aggregate of $36,000 
Please explain that. 

Mr. Anpretra. It means in making an examination of accounts, 
for example, of commissioners and other employees, they had found 
for example, that certain fees were unaccounted for or uncollected and 
through the course of the examination they got them to collect thos 
moneys. That was due either to some accounting weakness or some- 
thing that had not been accounted for properly; or else, for example, 
ina United States attorney’s office they find that there was a forfeiture 
of a bond and no action had been taken to collect on it, 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand hy this that $36,000 
returned to the Treasury in 1951? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right, sir; through the efforts 

Mr. Rooney. Are you sure of that? 

Mir. AnprReTrA. Yes, sir 

Mr. Rooney. Then that sentence should be ‘to be collected and 
accounted for” instead of “or accounted for.” 


SIZE OF STAFF 


Mr. Anprerra. Well, ves. 

Now, there is no change in the size of the examining staff, but we 
are losing two examiners. We have great difficulty filling these posi- 
tions. In fact, it is practically impossible now to find suitable eandi 
dates 

Mr. Roonny. Is that because of the extensive traveling which these 
positions require? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. They live where they hang their hats. They 
are in a continual travel status. They never-have a home. They are 
always on the go. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to “ Examination 
of judicial offices’’? 

LANGUAGE 


What about this language, Mr. Andretta, taking out these special 
attorneys and special assistants to the Attorney General, on page 2. 

Mr. Anpretta. We do not need that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Why not? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is redundant. In the first place, there is 
basic authority in law which permits the Attorney General to employ 
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and compensate special attorneys and special assistants. Also, you 
will notice there is general language at the end of the appropriation 
act which permits the Attorney General to appoint certain special 
assistants and special attorneys. Actually the language is just 
superfluous there. 





Monpbay, January 21, 1952. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


{mounts available for obligation 


1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate : $7, 005, 000 $4, 032, 000 $10, 030, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 186, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 33, 693 
otal available for obligation 7, 938, 693 9, 518, 000 10, 030, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 13, 656 
Obligations ineurred 7, 925, 037 9, 518, 000 10, 030, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, general 
witmninistration, Justice 27, 045 29, 920 
lotal obligations 7, 942, O82 9, 547, 920 10, 030, 000 


Obligations by activities 














Description 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
KA OBLI Ss 
1, Conduc e Court pre eedit und 4 lina 
ipp $248, 454 $292, 720 $290, 730 
2 il tax 1, O53, 128 1, 198, 960 1, 292, 830 
3 i] 1, 142, 461 2, 062, 720 2, 149, 940 
4 i ? 041, 11 2 109, 670 2, O70, 000 
> 214. 035 265, 820 262, 490 
( 22, 031 3, 406, 880 3, 756, 390 
7 y Q7, 165 211. 150 207, 620 
I il direct ot ( 7, 918, 389 ), 547, 920 10, 030, 000 
LIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 
2. Crener tters 2 493 
Crim 16, 200 
4. Clain | matters 15, 000 
I il ot tit ! bl it of mburseme DI 
oO ( ce init Hu3 


Potal obligations . . 7, 952, OS2 9, 547, 920 10, 030, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 





lotal number of permanent positions f 1. 408 14% 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions a) 26 R 
Average number of all employees 1, 190 1,371 { 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
ive salary s 41s $5, GAC ¢ 14 
Average grades GS-8. 4 GS-8. 5 (}S-8 4 


Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary 2, 





Average grade CPC-3. 1 CPC-3. 1 CPE 
Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions $6, 208, 242 $7 $8, 144, 300 
Part-time and temporary positions 176, 255 163, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ON G3 
Payment above basic rates 2 304 1 x 
lotal personal service obligations 6, 386, 861 &, 091, 955 & 338, 230 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Ol Personal services 6 & 338 230 
02 Travel 315. OO 
03 Transportation of things 4, 30K 
04 Communication services 68, 360 
05 Rents and utility services 2, 800 
235, 670 


06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 





09 Equipment 6M 
15 Taxes and assessments 7. RB 
Total direct obligations 7. 918, 389 9, 547. 920 10. 030. 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 
01 Personal services E 33, 693 
Total obligations 7, 952, O82 9, 547, 920 10, 030, OOF 





1951 actual | 1952 estimat 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $1, OS6, 669 $1, 319, 369 
Obligations incurred during the year $7, 925, 037 9, 518, 000 10, 030, 000 
7, 925, 037 10, 604, 669 11, 349, 369 
Deduct 
Reimbursahle obligations 33, 693 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 1, 0&6, 669 1, 319, 369 1, 780, 669 
Potal expenditures 6, 804, 675 GY. 285, 300 9, 568. 700 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations : 6, 804, 675 7, 818, 000 &. 400, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 1, 000, 000 1, 150, 000 


Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 4167, 300 18, 700 
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Mr. Rooney. The next appropriation item, gentlemen, is to be 
found at page 5 of the committee print and beginning at page 45 of 


the justifications. 
activities.” 


It is entitled “Salaries and expenses, general legal 


At this point we shall insert pages 45 and 46 of the justifications 


in the record. 
(The pages referred to are as follows: ) 
S o} base 1o7 fiscal 


Analys 


Regular appropriation, 1952 act 
Proposed supplemental appropriation for 1952 
I Py Ppro} 





fotal appropriation, 1952 
Reductions: See detail 
Additions: See detail 

Adjustment in base { 
Base for 1953 
] stimate for 1953 

Inere ase over base 

Increase or decrease from total appropriation, 

Comp m of DAS th estimate 
Ba r 19, I 
\ ity 
] ! Amount | 
olicitor General 27 $287, 7K 
lax Division 14 1. 156. 190 
Crimina] Divisior 9 | > 030, 410 
Claims Division 8 2 O16, 2 
Customs Division 258, 365 
Lands Division HI }, 203, 790 
Executive Adjudications D sior 4. 4} 
Potal 1,379 @ 247.8 


a6 


jear 


195 


1952 


for 


1958 


Amount 
$200, 730 
1, 292, S30 
2, 149, 940 
2. O70, OOF 
262, 490 
756, 890 
207, 620 


S9, 032, 000 
186, 000 
9, 518, OOO 


300, 065 
29, 920 
270, 145 


9, 247, 855 
10, 0380, 000 


782, 145 


512, 000 


Increase or decrease 


Positions) Amount 
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Analysis of decreases or increases over base 


‘ ey xect 
Cus- je Ad: 
Object Poty) solicitor) Tax |Criminal) Claims | toms Lands indion 
General) Division) Division} Division| Divi- | Division 2H 
. ) 
sior ge 
io Division 
Decreases 
Public Law 223 savings $126,015 $15,055: $32, 200! $29, O85 $49, 675 
Motor Carriers Claims 
Unit 34, O80 34, O80! 
Increase in lapses 139, 180) $4, 955 27,715 29,340; $6,965) 63,415 $6, 740 
Pay in excess of 52-week 
Dast S50 110 24) 
01 Personal services, total 209, 575 1,955 42,770 32,310 92,745 6, 965 113, 090 6, 740 
09 Equipment 190 49) 
lotal decreases 300, O68 4,955 42,770 32,310 92, 745 7,455} = 113, 090 6,740 
Lncreases 
Within-grade promotions 140, 629 2, 905 16, 070 11, 589 28, 075 $,115 44,755 4, 120 
Additional positions 325, 750 112, 200 213, 550 
Decrease in lapses 77, 941 77, 41 
Pay in excess of 52-week 
base 1, 530 60 S70 10 1,000 up 
01 Personal services 545,850) 2,965) 128,640! 119,530! 28,075] 4,125! 259, 305} 3, 210 
02 Travel 12.515 5, O40 6.575 
04 Communication services 2,870 970 1, 900 
05 Kents and utility services 260 260 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 500 1, 500 
O07 Other contractual services 216, 570 25, OOO 191, 570 
OS Supplies and materials 790 240 5d0 
09° Equipment S10 810 
15 Social-securit y contribu 
tior 0 S50 130 
Fotal increases 782, 145 2, 965 136, 640 119, 530 53, O75 4,125 462, 600 3, 210 
Net ( i 1 
crt 182, OSD 1,990, +93, 870 +87, 220 39, 670| —3, 330/+349, 510} —3, 530 


Mr. Rooney. The 1952 appropriation is in the amount of $9,- 
032,000. The request for the coming fiscal year is $10,030,000. This 
would entail an increase of 40 positions and 31 in average employ- 
ment, as well as increases in the “Other objects” categories. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR GENERAL 


WITNESSES 


PHILIP B. PERLMAN, SOLICITOR GENERAL 
S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Roonry. The first subdivision of this requested appropriation 
is that for the Office of the Solicitor General, which appears beginning 
at page 48 of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert pages 48 and 49 of the justifications in 
the record, 

(The pages referred to are as follows: ) 


\ppropriation base $287, 765 
Budget estimate 290, 730 
Increase over base 2, 965 


\part from the Attorney General, the Solicitor General is the highest officer in 
the Department of Justice. He assists the Attorney General in the execution of 
his duties and acts as Attorney General in his absence. 
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The Solicitor General is directly in charge of all litigation in which the Govern- 
ment is interested in the Supreme Court of the United States. Such cases consti- 
tute about 40 percent of all cases disposed of by the Supreme Court, and the Solici- 
tor General and members of his staff personally appear in the Supreme Court and 
argue a substantial number of such cases. Also, he may conduct and argue any 
case in which the United States is interested in any court in the land. 

No appeal is taken by the United States to any appellate court without his 
authorization. 

The character and quality of work required in this office must necessarily be of 
the very highest order obtainable, in view of the heavy burden of preparing and 
arguing cases of vital importance to the Government in the Supreme Court. You 
can appreciate the necessity of having sufficient and competent professional help 
to conduct htigation in the Supreme Court, since the proper handling of such 
litigation is of the utmost importance not only in relation to the large amounts of 
money involved but also to the funetioning of Government itself. 


Workload data 


Est ed 
1048 1044 1950 1951 
42 953 
Principal functions: Supreme Court cases participated 
in by Government under supervision of Solicitor 
General’s Office | 
Cases pending at beginning of term 91 5s 95 75 
New eases docketed 133 520 $84 397 
Total 5 24 578 579 472 550 600 
Cases terminated 485 SOS 184 42% 
Cases pending at close of term 4] 97 W 49 
Other activities 
Appeal determinations made by Solicitor Gen- 
eral’s Office 587 670 702 738 
Certiorari determinations made by Solicitor Gen- 
eral’s Office 312 302 328 303 
Miscellaneous recommendations passed on S7 a) 4 7b 
Potal 9S6 1,027 1, 104 1,117 1, 200 1, 250 
Potal of all cases 1,510 1, 605 1, 683 1, 589 1,750 1, 850 





1A part of this decrease is due to a change in the numbering system used by the Clerk of the Supreme 
C ourt, 
? Increase estimated because of litigation anticipated as a result of new legislation, such as the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 and the Internal Security Act. 


Mr. Roonry. The increase over the appropriation base for the 
Office of the Solicitor General is $2,965. What does that entail? 

Mr. Anprerra. Mr. Chairman, there is actually a decrease of 
$1,990 for this office under the present fiscal vear by virtue of increas- 
ing the lapses, a saving figure of $4,955, in order to take care of this 
increase which is required of $2,965, which is for automatic promotions 
provided by law. 

That is the only change in the office. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Solicitor General, we are honored by your appear- 
ance this afternoon. We have already taken some testimony with 

regard to your item and inserted certain parts of the justifications with 
a to the Office of the Solicitor General in the record, from which 
it was noted that you planned to continue the office of Solicitor General 
under the same personnel set-up as you have at the present time, and 
no increase is asked? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you wish to address yourself with regard to your 
request? 
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Mr. Periman. | do not want to take any more time if you have 
already gone through it. It is small. 

Mr. Rooney. We have not made up our minds yet. We have to 
get around to marking up. 

Mr. PeruMan. Well, if there is any doubt in your mind—— 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Aandahl, Mr. Perlman runs a pretty tight shop. 
He likes to work. He does not do anything else but work. He works 
night and day. That is his hobby. I think that that is pretty gen- 
erally known. 

Mr. PertMAn. We have a small office. We pride ourselves on it. 
We think that we have been fairly successful in conducting the Gov- 
ernment’s business in the Supreme Court. Everybody there is en- 
thusiastic. They do work hard. Time does not mean anything to 
practically anvone in that office. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Mr. Perlman. 


Tax Division 


WITNESSES 


ELLIS N. SLACK, ACTING ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
A. D. SHARPE, CHIEF, TRIAL SECTION 

MEYER ROTHWACKS, CHIEF, CRIMINAL SECTION 
HOWARD P. LOCKE, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is for the Tax Division, which appears 
beginning at page 63 of the justifications. 

The request is in the amount of $1,292,830, which is an increase of 
$93,870 over the base. 

At this point we shall insert in the record pages 53 through 64 of the 
justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Appropriation base $1, 198, 960 
Budget estimate 1, 292, 830 
Inerease over base 93, 870 


OBJECTIVE 


The Tax Division’s primary function is the prosecution and defense of all civil 
tax litigation, in which the Federal Government or one of its officers is a party, 
and all criminal tax cases except those arising under the liquor tax laws. It has 
supervision and control of tax litigation in whatever court it arises and attorneys 
on its staff conduct litigation in the United States Court of Claims, the Federal 
Courts of Appeals, and in the Supreme Court of the United States as assigned by 
the Solicitor General of the United States. The Division also either handles 
directly civil and criminal cases in the Federal district courts and civil cases in 
State courts or it supervises, directs, and assists the United States attorneys in 
their handling of such cases. In addition the Division handles generally matters 
relating to taxation which come within the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice. 

The amonrnt of $1,292,830 is allocated to the Tax Division out of the estimates 
for “Salaries and expenses, general legal activities,” for the fiscal year 1953. 
This is an increase of $93,870 over the amount allocated for the fiscal year 1952. 
Included in that increase is a net additional amount of $85,870 for personal 
services, including 20 additional positions for that year. The remainder of $8,000 
in the total inerease is to cover increased operating expenses in the Division and 
it includes an increase for travel expenses. Some of the increase in that item 
arises out of the additional personnel requested for the budget vear. 

The additional personnel is a critical necessity arising out of the increased 
volume of business in the Division. The actual situation, which is discussed in 
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greater particularity further on in this justification, is manifested in the following 
table showing the case load in the Division during the past 3 vears and the 
projected case load for the current and the budget years: 


Actual Estimated 
1949 1950 1951 1942 1053 

. Crim-!| «; Crim-| ;- Crim- Crin Crin 

Civi ; Civi Civi | Civil PUD) esi sy im 

I inal vil inal I inal inal ‘ve nal 
Pending, beginning of year 2, 496 738 |2, 882 805 3,815 639 4, 196 679 (4.946 674 
Received during year 2,022 | 581 (2, 731 360 2, 747 383 13, 000 $20 3,300 1X0) 
Handled during year 4,518 (1,319 5,613 [1,165 (6,562 (1,022 (7,196 1,099 8, 246 | 1,154 
Closed during year 1, 636 514 1,798 526 2, 366 343 (2, 250 $25 3, 200 0) 
Pending, end of year 2, 8&2 805 (3,815 639 4, 196 679 4,946 674 5,046 694 
Percentage closed to handled 36.2 | 38.9 | 32.0 | 45.1 6.0 | 33.6 | 31.2 | 38.6 | 38.8 8 


The attached caseload chart, broken down into the caseload in the Trial Section 
and that in the Division, graphically presents the actual work problem faced by 
the Division during the 6 years from July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1951. It shows a 
steadily increasing volume of new business, cases handled and pending cases, and 
the corresponding resultant increase in individual attorney caseload with a reduc- 
tion in the staff during that time. It points up the excessive and unreasonable 
burden on the attorneys in the Trial Section where the average individual case 
load has jumped from 38 at July 1, 1945, to 106 at July 1, 1951, an increase of 168 
percent. 

I, THE WORK OF THE DIVISION IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1951 
Civil cases 

The ease load table above shows that the number of new civil tax cases in the 
past vear was practically the same as the number received in the fiscal vear 1950 
but the total includes a 10 percent increase in new civil tax suits in the Federal 
district courts. Though less than the increase in those cases in 1950 over 1949 
that increase is still substantial and it accounts in part for the fact that the civil 
cases pending at June 30, 1951, were 10 precent greater than those pending at 
June 30, 1950. 

The increase in new civil suits in the district courts also had its effect upon the 
disposition of cases. That class of litigation in the Trial Section of the Division, 
upon which has fallen most of the increase in civil work in the Division during 
the past 5 vears, creates the greatest amount of work on the part of the Division 
attorneys. Ninety-three percent of the 1,042 such suits begun in 1951 were 
taxpavers’ suits, and during the vear 89 percent of the 2,748 cases in the district 
courts handled by the Trial Section were taxpavers’ suits. Those eases entail 
initially careful analysis and scrutiny to determine the defense which can and 
must be made to protect the revenue involved in them, and thereafter elaborate 
study of the applicable law and exacting development of evidence in planning, 
organizing, and working out the strategy and tactics in the preparation and the 
presentation of the Government’s position to the courts. Weeks and even months 
are consumed, to the necessary exclusion of other work, in their adequate develop- 
ment through the process of litigation. The handling of tax litigation in the trial 
courts takes the substantial time of the Trial Section. 

The Division has been apprehensive that the increase in that class, and other 
classes, of work would show up in its accomplishments despite the fact that by 
sheer perseverance and a serious strain upon the manpower, it has endeavored to 
be as effective as in prior vears. A decrease in effectiveness was not apparent in 
the fiscal year 1950 except to the extent that the Division was not able to close 
out a greater number of the cases it handled. That same situation, as explained 
in the next paragraph, was also true in the past fiscal vear, but moreover in th 
fiscal vear 1951 the statistics show that the Division was successful in only 64 
percent of the cases disposed of in court. While it is not possible to state the 
cause of that result nor to lay it categorically upon the increase in business 
since the problems of law presented to the courts for solution have a bearing upon 
the Government’s successes, it is a fact that in the 5 vears prior to July 1, 1950, 
the Division was successful, on the average, in 70 percent of the cases so closed 


Nor is it practicable to state what effect that reduction in successes has had upor 
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the revenue results in the decided cases. In the fiscal year 1951 the Division saved 
or put into the Treasury a total of $20,407,988, which compares favorably with 
the average in prior years, and it had a return of $368.43 for every dollar spent 
for personnel, but those results would, it: would appear, have been greater if the 
successes had equaled that of prior years. A drop of 6 percent, for whatever 
reason, in the wins is substantial where revenue is at stake. 

The money results in the Division’s work during the past 5 vears is reflected in 
the following table: 
f dollar results in the Government's favor in tax cases closed fiscal years 

1947-51 


Analysis o 


Return for 
every dollar 


Obtained by 


Won bv deci- \ 
on by deci- | Government 


Total money 





Fiscal year sions of the ‘Ei iole seaming results to spent for 
courts ‘pe. CGrovernment oot 

promised personnel 
1947 $16, 346, 564 $4, 187, 654 $20, 534, 218 $214. 76 
1948 8, 430, 291 5, 602, 644 14, 032, 935 151.17 
1949 14, 807, 141 3, 869, 451 18, 676, 592 253. 98 
19050 15, 969, 577 26, 744, 300 338. 74 
1951 13, 435, 471 20, 407, 98S 369. 43 

otal 5 vears 68, 989, 044 31, 406, 989 10M), 396, 033 

Average each year 13, 797, 809 6, 281, 398 20, 079, 206 265. 61 


The foregoing amounts do not, of course, include immeasurable amounts of 
revenue involved in eases not in litigation which are controlled by principles of 
law laid down in the decided cases. 

The duty of the Division is to bring tax litigation to a conclusion as speedily as 
possible In the 5-vear period from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1945, it closed 
out annually, on the average, 50 percent of the civil litigation it handled, and 
during that time it disposed of, each vear 40 percent of the civil suits it defended 


and prosecuted in the courts. As the volume of business has inereased in suc- 
ceeding vears the percentage closed has dropped, especially in the civil suits in 
court While the Division succeeded in closing out 36 percent of the civil cases 


it handled in 1951 it closed only 25 percent of the over 3,600 civil suits in court it 
worked on during the year. In that vear the Trial Section was able to close out 
only 26 pereent of its work generally spread among its attorneys and only 20 
percent of the suits in court handled by it. That resulted in its having at the 
close of the year a total of 3,800 undisposed of cases, the largest volume of work 
it has ever had, ineluding 2,380 suits in court, 20 percent more of such cases than 
were pending at June 30, 1950. Three months later, at September 30, 1951, the 
last date for which complete figures are available, the number of undisposed of 
civil cases pending in the Trial Section still stood at that figure. ‘The total of 
1,196 civil cases of all classes pending in the Division at June 30, 1951, was also 
the largest volume of undisposed of tax litigation ever pending at the close of 
a fiscal vear, and it is 10 percent greater than the volume at June 30, 1950. At 
September 30, 1951, a total of over 4,300 civil cases were pending in the Division. 

\ factor in the expeditious termination of civil tax litigation is the matter of 
interest to be paid in eases in which the Government does not prevail. If the 
Government should ultimately lose all of the civil cases which were pending at 
June 30, 1951, the interest payments would be $15,161 per day. While that 
situation will not eventuate, interest at the rate of $268 per day had to be paid in 
the cases closed in the fiseal vear 1951 in which the Government. did not prevail. 
very day saved in disposing of cases, therefore, saves money for the Government. 
Criminal cases 

While the number of new criminal cases in 1951 was only 6 percent greater than 
the number received in 1950 and the total number handled was less than the num- 
ber handled in that vear, the Division was able to close out only 34 percent of the 
latter number in 1951 as compared with the closing of 45 pereent of those handled 
in 1950. This was due in part to resignations where repiacements were not im- 
mediately 
criminal io civil work, but it was also due to the fact that in 1951 many of the 
attorneys assigned to criminal work had to be out of the Division, in travel status, 
engaged in work in conneetion with cases assigned to them, Out of a total of 
1,300 attorney work davs in the vear, 1,463 were lost to the Division through 


practicable and to the necessary transferring of two attorneys from 
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such travel and in nonreplacement in the case of resignations. That situation 
accounts in part for the fact that the criminal cases closed in 1951 were 35 percent 
less than the number closed in 1950 and in turn, of course, the criminal business 
pending in the Division at June 30, 1951, is likewise greater than that pendin 
June 30, 1950. 


£ al 


HW. THE PROJECTED WORK SITUATION IN THE DIVISION IN THE CURRENT YEAR 


Civil cases 
Besides the fact that, with no new civil business at all in the current vear, the 
Division had a tremendous task before it in the processing of the cases pending 
at July 1, 1951, its work will be more burdensome by the new cases it will receive 
in the current year. The fact that the new business in 1951 was not greater tha 
that in 1950 does not mean that new litigation has leveled off efter the steadils 
i 


ble , 
rising increase during the past 5 vears. The number of new cases depends 
large measure on the extent to which taxpayers decide to seek litigative determin- 
ation of their tax liabilitv where the normal processes available in the adminis- 
trative stage have failed to reach the results sought by them. The experienc: 
of 1951, in this regard, amendments to the Internal Revenue Code, the increase 
in the rates and the broadening of the basis of taxation and the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s enforcement drive all indicate a heavier volume of new litigation. Accord 
ingly, the Division has projected an increase in civil business in the current vear 
The experience up to December 31, 1951, justifies its estimates. , 

It was pointed out above that the Division had a 10-percent increase in new 
tax suits in the Federal district courts in 1951, of which 93 pereent were taxpayers 
suits. In that class of litigation the Division predicts a 25-pereent increase over 
1951 in the current year to make a total of 1,800 such cases. In the other classes 
of civil work it has used the average number of new cases in the fiseal years 1949, 
1950, and 1951 as the basis of its estimates of new civil business in the current 
year. These bases indicate a total of 3,000 new civil cases of all classes in the 
current year. In the 6 months of the current year which have elapsed the 
Division has received 1,459 new civil cases. The estimated total for the year 
leads to the total of 7,196 civil cases to be handled by the Division in 1952, with 
6,460 of that number in the Trial Section. It will continue to bear the brunt of 
the Division’s new workload. 

On the same basis it is estimated that the Division will close out 
cases in the current year exeept that, based upon more recent experience, it is 
estimated that not more than 20 percent of the civil tax cases in the Federal! 
district courts will be closed out. While the projected number of cases to be 
closed is only 31 pereent of those expected to be handled this vear it is not seen 
that, without additional personnel, which has not been provided, that number 
ean be greater. It contemplates that 30 percent of the cases expected to bi 
handled by the Trial Seetion will be closed out. 

That projection of new business and cases to be closed in the current year 
results in an estimated workload at the beginning of the budget vear of 4,946 


cases or an inerease of 18 percent over the number pending at July 1, 1951. 


r 


2,250 civil 


Criminal cases 

A substantial inerease in criminal business is again imminent and its impact 
is now being felt by the Division. That class of work increased more than six 
times its volume prior to 1946 because of the enforcement drive commenced by 
the Treasury Department in April 1945, and at present 687 criminal cases are 
open en the Division’s dockets. That number will be increased, and the inerease 
is expected to arise from recent congressional investigations into the activities 
of gamblers and racketeers. In the face of the reeommendations and disclosures 
of the Kefauver committee in that connestion it is believed that the criminal 
work of the Division will bounce up to unprecedented heights. Over 300 cases 
have been received up to December 31,1951, over 100 of which were new cases 
in December. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, it is understood, will throw several hundred 
additional enforcement personnel into the gambler and racketeer aspects of its 
work. It is even predicted that the number of special agents throughout thi 
Nation may be increased by 25 to 30 percent. The drive is already under way 
and cases are now coming in from its endeavors. It is not practicable to predict 
nor vet reasonable to conjecture, the number of cases which will be referred to the 
Department of Justice in the new drive but we can reasonably expect a correla- 
tion between the increase resulting from the previous enforcement drive and 
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that which will result from the new drive against the criminal element. How- 
ever, without more positive information the number of new cases in the current 
year is estimated at 420 for the year. This number means that the Division will 
be called upon to handle 1,099 criminal cases in the current year, or about 7 
percent more than it handled in 1951. 

It is estimated that the Division will close out 40 percent of the cases it will 
handle, but on that basis it predicts 674 pending criminal cases at July 1, 1952. 


Ill. THE SITUATION IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1953 
A, Civil cases 

The Division is now actually confronted with the situation it has predicted in 
the past, that is, that its effectiveness will be seriously impaired if it does not have 
an increase in its staff. Its previous requests have not been granted and in the 
current year only 3 additional attorneys and 5 additional stenographers are avail- 
able. The previous increases requested would have eased the present burden of 
workload, but when those increases were not approved the undisposed of cases 
unavoidably increased. 

The workload has steadily grown and at present the accumulation of undisposed 
of tax litigation is greater than it has ever been. It will inerease still further, 
for the reasons mentioned above in discussing the volume of new cases in the 
current year. On that basis the Division has estimated an increase of 10 percent 
in new civil cases in the budget year over the expected 3,000 new cases to be 
received in the current vear. That increase contemplates a continuing increase 
in tax suits in the Federal district courts, about 85 percent of which are taxpayers’ 
suits to recover taxes paid, over which the Division has no control but which it 
must defend to protect the Government’s interest in the revenue involved in 
them. The number of new cases has increased, as is shown by the chart attached 
hereto, to an unpredictable peak and, as has been said in the foregoing discussion, 
if new cases ceased at once to come into the Division the present accumulated 
workload of over 4,300 cases in the Division would keep a much larger staff of 
lawyers and stenographers than it has now busy fora longtime. It is reasonably 
expected the Division will have to handle a total of 8,200 civil cases in the fiscal 
vear 1953. 

The source of serious concern in the Division is the constantly increasing volume 
of undisposed civil business in its Trial Section with no corresponding increase 
in personnel. The number of pending cases now stands at 3,800. That number 
ix 122 percent greater than the number pending in that section at July 1, 1947, 
an average increase of about 25 percent for each vear while the staff of the Trial 
Section has decreased by 19 percent. That section today has a staff of only 36 
lawvers to handle its work and the present average assignment is 106 cases. 
While it is difficult, because of varving factors, to set a standard caseload for a 
lawyer there can be no question but that an average assignment of over 100 cases 
is unreasonably excessive if effective proficieney is to be maintained in the prepara- 
tion, development, and presentation of technical litigation of the nature of tax 
litigation, 

1. Under some circumstances 30 cases is a burdensome assignment. When the 
staff has been larger, lessening the pressure of work, a greater individual caseload 
has been maintained but in only | vear prior to 1949-1941 with 41 attorneys 
has the average assignment exceeded 40 cases. We believe that number is more 
nearly standard for the Division if proficient and effective work may be expected 
and is to be done by individual attorneys, but even it is an approximation subject 
to varving factors. It points up the extent to which the Trial Section is under- 
staffed in attorney personnel. Using that figure as the assignment basis the 
present staff of that section should be 95 attorneys, more than are now on the staff 
of the entire Division. With the nature and volume of the other work and 
functions in the Division it has not been practicable to effect internal administra- 
tive realignment of personnel to relieve the situation in the Trial Section. The 
work of the Appeliate Section has been effected by an inereasing number of cases 
going up to appellate courts from the trial courts and by the fact that, with the 


increase of work in the Trial Section, it has not been possible, as in the past, to 
use ifs attorneys to handle their cases on appeal. The work of the Compromise 
Section has, of course, increased with the inereased caseload in the Division and 
its small staff can not be diminished. While more recently the new’ criminal 


cases have not kept pace with the increase in that class of work begun in 1945, the 
undisposed of criminal caseload in the Criminal Section of the Division, and the 


expected increase therein, precludes any further reassignment of its personnel. 
Vith a staff inadequate bv 59 attorneys 


the consequences of insufficiency of 
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personnel in the Trial Section upon the Division’s primary function of protecting 
the revenue are, therefore, bound to be considerable and increasingly more serious. 

2. Those consequences cannot be stated exactly. Much of the increased work 
which gave rise to the present undisposed of caseload has not yet matured to the 
point where the consequences, except to the extent discussed above, are apparent, 
but it has already had its effect upon the health and efficiency of the staff. Over 
half of the attorneys in the Trial Section have been in the Division over 15 years, 
many in the Government service many more years. In that time they have de- 
veloped keen professional pride in their work and have kept steadfastly at it 
without regard to their physical well-being, much of their service being performed 
in overtime voluntarily put in. While they are now at the peak of their pro- 
ficiency, as valuable members of the staff, the pressure under which they have 
had to work during the past 2 years has made exacting demands upon their 
physical resources and their endurance is taxed. Several are already handi- 
capped by illness and the services of some may be permanently lost to the Divi- 
sion. Further such avoidable burden upon a staff highly trained and fully 
experienced in the handling of a difficult and highly specialized technical class of 
litigation must inescapably affect the Division’s despatch of business. 

3. Another potential consequence of the insufficient staff in the Trial Section 
is less adequate preparation of individual cases. This does not mean inadequate 
preparation of cases, but the preparation given to the various steps in the litigative 
process may unavoidably be less thorough. It is not predictable at any time how 
much or what kind of preparation must be given to individual cases, to any litiga- 
tion for that matter, but it is certain that more thought and research on similar 
or related points would strengthen a case and reassure success to the Government 
in the protection of the revenue involved. The more thorough the preparation, 
the greater the confidence of the courts in the Government’s prosecution and de- 
fense and the more sure its suecesses. When attorneys are preparing one case 
with an eye necessarily and inescapably on a fixed deadline in the next case it is 
impossible to do a thorough job of preparation in either case. 

4. Other consequences flow from that situation. The courts have in the past 
held the work of the Division in high regard. It presents a complex, tedious 
and highly technical subject and class of law to them in an expert dispassionate 
manner. They have been able to take its explanation and exemplification of the 
tax laws as authoritative and exhaustive, and have been enabled to render more 
exact decisions to the aid, principally, of the satisfaction and confidence of the 
taxpaying public in the effectiveness of justice in tax disputes. 

5. Bad law may also be a consequence of that situation. If related, similar and 
even minor points in a tax case are not covered in the preparation of the case for 
presentation to the courts, the law in that case may be decided on its facts in a 
narrow or restricted manner. The potential ramifications may be ignored and in 
later cases a decision to encompass them may be difficult to obtain because of the 
earlier decision. Not only is the revenue in the particular case not adequately 
protected but immeasurable amounts of révenue in cases pending in the admin- 
istrative stage of the application of the internal revenue laws may be jeopardized, 
and the failure to erase bad law may for all time, defeat revenue properly due un- 
der the Internal Revenue Code. 

6. Stilt another consequence of an insufficient staff which is even now being 
felt by the Division is the pressure of courts, under the policy and operation of the 
Administrative Office of the Courts, to clean up their dockets. There is more 
litigation in Federal courts today and more judges have been appointed to handle 
and despatch it. They push their cases along as speedily as possible to avoid 
congestion of dockets. When they press for disposition of tax cases, usually with 
a limit of time, the burden falls upon the Trial Section of the Division. That 
means that work in progress is stopped or slowed down to meet that demand, if 
the attorney to whom the case is assigned has not been able to complete its prepara- 
tion, and the disposition of other cases is delayed. That delay has actually 
brought down criticism to the Attorney General upon the Division by taxpayers 
who, concerned with the termination and disposition of their cases, have not 
understood and have disliked the treatment of their cases. That also must affect 
the confidence of the taxpaying publie in the administration of justice in tax 
litigation, 

7. Moreover, a possible consequence is that some cases which might better go 
to litigation are compromised or settled. Cases are constantly disposed of in that 
manner. A division attorney, who has not had an opportunity to analyze and 
appraise fully an assigned case, may be guided by the merits of compromise or 
settlement, when, with more time to consider each case, he might see in its prepara- 
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tion angles of law for judicial determination which are thus lost. The result is 
the holding up of a question of law for construction, interpretation, or application 
by the courts which may later have considerable significance in the administration 
of the internal revenue laws. The Division has had no experience in that regard 
but the possibility is certainly present when division attorneys, working with an 
almost humanly impossible caseload, push continuously for the disposition of cases. 

The foregoing consequences of insufficient personnel are not imaginary nor yet 
apprehensions expressed merely in support of a request for increased personnel. 
They are real and actual factors incident to the prosecution and defense of tax 
litigation and cannot be overlooked in the speed with which tax litigation must be 
brought to conelusion. Tax litigation must be terminated as speedily as consist- 
ent with the interests involved because (1) money is involved in it (over $149,- 
000,000 is involved in cases now pending) and whose money it is is important; and 
(2) interest must be paid upon those sums which the courts decide do not belong to 
the Government. Dispatch of litigation is slowed down, at the expense of the 
Government for those reasons, if the caseload of an already overburdened staff is 
increased, 

Nor yet are the consequences discussed of a temporary duration. With the ac- 
cumulation of undisposed of cases and a continuing flow of new eases, either at 
the same or at an increased rate, the consequences become more acute and po- 
tentially more detrimental to the revenue. They will continue to mount up 
against the best interests of the Government in the revenue involved if the per- 
sonnel of the Division is not increased in due proportion to its increased business. 
It is both harmful to that revenue and unwise economy to fail to maintain a staff 
sufficient to dispatch readily the work and to avoid the deleterious consequences 
which have been discussed. 

A total of 184 positions has been allocated by the Bureau of the Budget for the 
fiscal year 1953. That number includes 49 attorneys for the Trial Section, under 
present contemplation, or an increase of 10 over the number of 39 presently as- 
signed to that section. That number will reduce the average individual assign- 
ment of cases by about 25 percent. That reduction is actually only nominal but 
without an increase in the number of attorneys in the Trial Section it is not possible 
for the Division to make any dent in its increasing workload of pending cases. 

B. Criminal cases 

On the basis of the data which are set out above in the discussion of criminal 
business in the current year the Division predicts that it will receive 40 criminal 
cases per month, or 480 cases in the fiscal year 1953. That number means that 
the Division will handle approximately 1,150 criminal cases in that year, and for 
that purpose it is estimated that a total of 15 attorneys will be necessary. This is 
an average assignment of better than 75 cases. If the enforcement drive put on 
by the Treasury Department is to be effective the cases must be promptly proc- 
essed to the United States attorneys for prosecution and only by keeping an 
adequate staff at the seat of government can this be done. It is expected that as 
the criminal cases develop the amount of time which attorneys assigned to that 
class of work will be out of Washington and away from the Division will be even 
greater than it was in the past year. 

C. The stenographic situation 

A contributing factor to the present accumulation of undisposed cases is a 
long standing insufficiency of stenographie personnel. The ratio of stenographers 
to attorneys has not been commensurate with division workload demands. 

The Division uses the cooperative assignment system in the utilization of 
stenographic services as that best adapted to its work and needs. There are 
many clerical duties and legal details of a minor nature which must be taken care 
of in the handling of litigation in cases of all classes. These include maintenance 
of the attorney’s docket records, office files and work reports; the checking and 
verification of citations, quotations, and references; the observance of standard 
forms in the preparation of legal documents; the watching of time limits and 
deadlines, and adherence to office practice and requirements. Unless otherwise 
taken care of these duties and details would have to be performed by the attorneys 
themselves at the expense of actual development and preparation of litigation 
assigned to them. With the stenographic system used in the Division that 
situation is minimized. 

Under the cooperative assignment system the stenographers are primarily 
assigned to certain attorneys. They, perform the stenographie work of those 
attorneys and, in that primary assignment, they perform the clerical and minor 
legal miscellaneous duties mentioned above. In addition, and under a supervisor 
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of stenographers whose duty it is to see that all stenographic work in the Division 
is promptly and effectively ‘despatched, the stenographers, when and as necessary 
and available, are assigned to assist other attorneys in the completion of more 
urgent and pressing work. It has been demonstrated by experience and surveys 
that this system is best adapted to and most efficacious in the Division’s work. 
It is, however, supplemented by the use of dictating machines and typing assist- 
ance to conserve stenographic services. 

In the past the Division has been held to one stenographer for two attorneys in 
the primary assignments. While we have not been able to test out the best 
assignment on the basis of the most effective efficiency it is believed that a better 
ratio is two stenographers to three attorneys. ‘This, as an average, would enable 
the assignment of one stengorapher exclusively to one attorney, where necessary 
and appropriate, and the maintenance of the two-to-one ratio in other appropriate 
instances. That means the present stenographic staff should be increased, and 
the total personnel of 184 positions in the fiscal year 1953 provides for 8 more 
stenographers than are presently available in the Division in an attempt to reach 
the basis of two-to-three. 
D. Other operating expenses 

Some of the other items included in the estimates, including travel, communica- 
tion services, and supplies have, of course, been increased because of the inerease 
requested in personnel, but some increase is necessary to meet the experience of 
the past fiscal year as to operating costs. The increased volume of business with 
no increase in personnel would occasion that increase and the Division can ill 
afford to cut corners where the protection of the revenue is involved. Particularly 
is this true with respect to travel, communication services, printing and equip- 
ment out of which necessary books are supplied. It is not possible to shave 
operating expense items without due regard to the various factors of handling 
tax litigation and therefore changes in provided personnel may not alter such 
estimates in equal ratio. We believe the amount requested for these items is the 
minimum for the anticipated personnel. 


Mr. Roonry. We find on page 45, with regard to the Tax Division, 


the increase is set forth as $136,640, whereas at page 53 we find the 
increase over base is $93,870. What sort of bookkeeping is this? 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


Mr. ANpretTTA. Because, Mr. Chairman, there is a reduction in the 
base of three positions totaling $15,055 due to the action of Public Law 
223. That is the new leave act. 

All the way through, as I said at the beginning of the hearings, you 
will find all the way through these appropriations s reductions due to the 
effect of that act. 

We also take an increased lapse figure of $27,000, which is a further 
saving that has to be made, for a total deduction of $42,770. Although 
your gross increase is $136,640 the net is only $93,870. Although they 
are taking on a gross increase of 20 positions, the actual net increase is 
only 17 positions because they have to drop 3 under the operation of 
this savings under the leave act. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. SLACK 


Mr. Rooney. Before we ask Mr. Slack to give us some facts with 
regard to the requested 20 additional positions and other facts with 
regard to the Tax Division, let me ask you, Mr. Slack: How long have 
you been in government? 

Mr. Stack. I was with Internal Revenue from 1921 to 1926; 

Mr. Rooney. In what positions? 

Mr. Stack. I was in the Income Tax Unit there. 

Mr. Rooney. Here in the District of Columbia? 
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Mr. Suiack. Here in the District of Columbia; yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What was your title when you left in 1926? 
Mr. Suack. Auditor. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you do then? 

Mr. Stack. I practiced law for 8 years. 

Mr. Rooney. Where? 

Mr. Suack. Here in the District of Columbia. 

1 have been in the Tax Division since September 7, 1934. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. SHARPE 


Mr. Rooney. Your assistant at the moment is Mr. Sharpe? 

Mr. Stack. No. Mr. Sharpe, who is here, is in charge of the Trial 
Section. 

Mr. Roonry. Let me ask Mr. Sharpe this question: How long have 
you been with the Government? 

Mr. SHarpe. Since 1925. 

Mr. Rooney. In what capacity? 

Mr. SHarre. From about April 1925, until September 1928, I was 
an attorney with the Board of Tax Appeals. From September 1928, 
to date, I have been with the Department of Justice first as an attor- 
ney; and since February of 1934 I have been Chief of the Trial Section 
in the Division. Originally it was the District Court Section. About 
5% years ago that Section and the Court of Claims Section were com- 
bined into and named the Trial Section. So since 1946 I have had 
charge of the section which handles cases in the Court of Claims as 
well as all the District Courts and tax cases in State trial courts. 

Mr. Roonry. Then, between the two of you gentlemen now at the 
top of the Tax Division you have over a half century of expefrence in 
this kind of work. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. LOCKE 


Mr. Locke, you are the Chief of the Administrative Section of the 
Tax Division? 

Mr. Locker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How long have you been with the Government? 

Mr. Locker. Since November 1922. 

Mr. Rooney. In what capacity? 

Mr. Locker. From 1922 to 1931 I was with the State Department as 
an attorney and administrative officer for the Mexican Claims Com- 
mission, and the German Claims Commission. I came into the De- 
partment of Justice in 1931, and from then until 1934 I was in the 
FBI where I last served as Chief Clerk. Since March 1934, I have 
been the Chief of the Administrative Section of the Tax Division, 


BACKGROUND OF MR. ROTHWACKS 


Mr. Rooney. We have with us Mr. Rothwacks, the Chief of the 
Criminal Section of the Tax Division. How long have you been with 
the Government, Mr. Rothwacks? 

Mr. Roruwacks. I have been with the Tax Division since June 20, 
1941, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you do before that? 
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Mr. Roruwacks, I was in private practice in New Jersey from 
1935 until 1941. 

Mr. Roonry. What positions have you held with the Government 
since 1941? 

Mr. Roruwacks. I have been in the Tax Division in the Criminal 
Section, which was originally the Criminal and Compromise Section. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that where you first worked for the Government? 

Mr. Rotruwacks. Exactly. 

Mr. Rooney. You have been in the criminal end of the Tax Divi- 
sion for 10 years? 

Mr. Roruwacks. Exactly. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Now, Mr. Slack, let us hear from you. 

Mr. Stack. Mr. Locke has some figures, and if it is all right, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like for him to supplement the justifications. 

Mr. Roonry. You may proceed. 

Mr. Locke. I should like, Mr. Chairman, simply to supplement the 
written justifications which you have before you. 

The amount of $1,292,830 has been allocated to the Tax Division 
for 1953 and provides for a total of 184 positions. The money we will 
use for personnel will be $1,162,410. That amount of money will 
enable us to have a total staff of 103 attorneys, 77 stenographers and 
clerical employees, and 4 messengers. 


PERSONNEL INCREASE 


That is a gross increase, as Mr. Andretta has pointed out, of 12 
attorneys and 8 stenographers, but because of the percentage which 
has been taken off on account of the new leave law it is a net increase 
of 10 attorneys and 7 stenographers. At the present time we have 
87 attorneys, 65 stenographers and clerical assistants, and 4 mes- 
sengers. Of course, in addition we have vacancies representing the 
Office of the Assistant Attorney General, the First Assistant, and one 
attorney vacancy in the Criminal Section which came up in December. 


INCREASING WORKLOAD 


The increase which is included in these estimates for 1953 arises out 
of a seriously increasing workload in the Tax Division. At July 1, 
1951, there was a total of 4,196 undisposed of civil cases then pending 
in the division, and 679 criminal cases, or a grand total of 4,875 cases, 
which was the heaviest load of pending cases we have ever had in the 
Division; and, as a matter of fact, it was a 10 percent increase over 
the number of cases pending at the beginning of the preceding year. 

The total workload at that time was 35 percent greater than it was 
July 1, 1949, and 95 percent greater than it was July 1, 1947, when 
the Division first began to feel the impact of this increasing workload. 

The civil cases which we had pending July 1, 1951, were 96 percent 
greater than at July 1, 1947; and the criminal cases were 63 percent 
greater. That situation reflects a comparison with the situation to- 
day, and is shown in the portion of the written justification on page 
54 which the chairman has included in the record. 
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Our justifications compare fiscal years. We would like to bring it 
up to date as much as possible, but November 30, 1951, is the last 
date for which we have complete figures to talk about. 

It is, of course, the increase in undisposed-of cases which is alarm- 
ing to us. Most of the burden of the increased volume of civil work 
falls upon our Trial Section. At least, it originates there. An in- 
crease eventually falls upon our Appellate Section, because of the 
civil cases which are appealed from the district court to the courts of 
appeals. 

At November 30, 1951, which is a later figure than is shown in the 
justifications, and including all classes of cases, the average assign- 
ment to the attorneys in the Trial Section was 110 cases per man. 
The staff of that section today, including replacements that are in 
process, totals 39 attorneys. The individual assignments, assuming 
that there has been no change in the case load since November 30. is 
still over 100 cases per man today. 

The 1953 estimates enable us to increase that staff to a total of 
49 attorneys. That is 10 more than we now have, at July 1, 1952. 
Assuming that we do not have any change in the pending case load, 
there would still be an individual assignment at July 1, 1952, of 80 
cases per Man as we now see it. 

We simply cannot assume that there is not going to be a heavier 
case load at that date, that is, that it will not be heavier at the end of 
the current year, because the rate of increase to November 30, 1951, 
taking into consideration the new cases which we received during this 
year up to that time, is such that we can actually predict today, on 
the experience of this year so far, a 16 percent increase in undisposed- 
of cases at June 30. Our estimated workload on page 54 show that 
at July 1, 1951, we expected a 17 percent. We are running pretty 
close to what is happening with respect to the estimates at that time. 

It is a difficult matter to say what the individual attorney case load 
can be, but our best approximation, based upon earlier experience and 
such independent appraisals as we have been able to make by talking 
to practicing attorneys and otherwise has led us to conclude that 
40 cases per man is a top load. We must therefore, do the best job 
that we can with what we have. 

Our justifications point out what we think are possible consequences 
of insufficient personnel. We also show on page 56 of the justifica- 
tions what has been the money result in the work that we have done 
in the past. We must diminish what we think are possible conse- 
quences of an inadequate staff, and increase the money result to the 
Government. We cannot do either unless we do have additional 
personnel 

Our criminal work, which is the other side of the picture in the 
Division, is also on the upsurge. The gambling and racketeering 
investigations which have been made are bringing in more cases 
to us today. Asa matter of fact, in November of 1951 we received 60 
criminal cases and in December we received 102 cases, which was an 
increase of 42 cases in just 1 month. 

At the rate in the current year up to November 30, 1951, so far as 
criminal cases are concerned, we predict that at June 30, 1952, the 
undisposed-of criminal cases which we will have on our dockets will 
be 37 percent greater than at June 30, 1951. 
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The work of the Criminal Section will also increase by a change in 
procedure which has recently been made, whereby criminal cases will 
be referred directly to the Department of Justice from the field offices 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. We do not know exactly what 
that will mean, but it is bound to impose a heavier burden upon the 
Tax Division. The 1953 estimates enable us to increase the staff of 
the Criminal Section from a present number of about 12 to 15 attorneys. 


ADDITIONAL STENOGRAPHERS 


Another item included in our estimates is a request for additional 
stenographers. We have always been shy of stenographic assistance. 
We cannot get any shyer, theoretically or practically. They put on 
paper what the attorneys develop in the preparation of cases. It is 
just as important to have an adequate staff of stenographers to process 
what the attorneys develop as it is to have the attorneys prepare the 
cases. 

We use the cooperative stenographic assignment system, but we 
supplement that system and probably will increase that supplementa- 
tion to some extent, by a transcription pool of typists to assist in 
performing work to conserve stenographic time. It is not improbable 
that a part of the increase we request would be used to supplement 
the stenographic staff we now have. 

The chart attached to our justifications shows the changes which 
have taken place; the upswing in our work, and the steady rise in 
pending cases. It presents graphically the increase I have discussed 
up to June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a general statement with respect to our 
situation today. Mr. Slack and Mr. Sharpe and Mr. Rothwacks will 
probably have more to say in detail. | 


APPROPRIATIONS TJ 


Mr. Rooney. In inserting the entire set of justifications with respect 
to the Tax Division, Mr. Locke, I find that I have inserted some matter 
which might be interpreted as a criticism of the Congress and of the 
Appropriations Committees of the Congress in both Houses. If you 
will look at page 59, with regard to civil cases, it says: 

The Division is now actually confronted with the situation it has predicted in 
the past, that is, that its effectiveness will be seriously impaired if it does not 
have an increase in its staff. Its previous requests have not been granted and in 
the current year only three additional attorneys and five additional stenographers 
are available. The previous increases requested would have eased the present 
burden of workload, but when those increases were not approved the undisposed-of 
cases unavoidable increased. 

Is that in any way critical of the action of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, and the action of the Congress, over 
the last number of years? 

Mr. Locke. No; not at all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. It could not conceivably be, could it, Mr. Locke? 

Mr. Locke. No, not at all. 





TRANSFER OF FUNDS BETWEEN DIVISIONS 





Mr. Rooney. For the reason that the Attorney General under the 
bulking of salaries and expenses, general legal activities, has authority 
to transfer funds from the Tax Division to the Criminal Division and 
from the Lands Division to the Tax Division, and so forth, wherever 
it would be required during the course of good administration of the 
Department for that particular year. Is that not true? 

Mr. Locker. Yes, dependent upon the work needs of the Depart- 
ment of Justice generally. 


COMPARATIVE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Rooney. Let us see how good these predictions of yours are. 

This year at page 54 of your justifications you state that in 1952 
your present prediction with regard to the number of civil cases 
pending at the beginning of the year is 4,196, whereas when you 
appeared before the committee a year ago you predicted 4,755. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Locke. I think not, Mr. Chairman. The cases pending at 
the beginning of the year is the same as the number pending at the 
end of the previous year. What we had at the end of 1951, or 

Mr. Rooney (interposing). Now, Mr. Locke, I am looking at two 
sets of justifications, one for this year and one for last year. I am 
looking at the 1952 columns with regard to civil cases pending at the 
beginning of the year. Are you going to claim that this is not a fair 
comparison? 

Mr. Locke. I do not have the statement before me, Mr. Chairman, 
of which you are speaking. 

Mr. Rooney. Excuse me [exhibiting document to witness]. 

Mr. Stack. That is the justification prepared over a year ago. 

Mr. Locke. That was the number of cases which we estimated in 
July 1950, on the experience of fiscal 1950, we would have at the 
beginning of the current fiscal vear. 

Mr. Rooney. It was a guess? 

Mr. Locke. It was guesswork; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And you are now guessing? 

Mr. Locke. We are now guessing. 

Mr. Rooney. Fair enough. 

Mr. Locker. Mr. Chairman, what makes the difference is the fact 
that the estimate in July 1950 as to the new cases to be received in 
1951 was not met. 

Mr. Rooney. You have to determine staffs at a certain time of the 
year when you are getting your money. If your guesses are not good 
whom can you blame other than yourself? 

Mr. Locker. Mr. Chairman, we predicate personnel needs not so 
much on the cases received during the year, as on the number of 
cases which are pending at any given period. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us see. When you were here a year ago you 
predicted that you would receive during the year 3,660 civil cases, 
whereas you now predict only 3,000 civil cases, 

Mr. Locker. Because the experience of 1951 indicated that our 
prior estimate for 1952 was high, so we revised it downward to what 
we believed was a more reasonable figure. 
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Mr. Stack. I think the complete answer there is the fact that our 
case load per attorney has been going up each year. It has gone from 
an average of around 40 in 1941, which we consider is the number of 
cases any attorney can handle, to what it is today. I think if you 
talked to any man in private practice he would say, “No man can 
handle an average assignment of 40 tax cases at any one time.”’ 

Mr. Rooney. All right, Mr. Slack. Then let us look at the cases 
handled during the year. Last year when you were here and and 
your associates told us that you expected to handle during fiscal year 
1952 8,415 civil cases, whereas you now come along and say that you 
expect to handle only 7,196 during the year. 

Mr. Stack. That is based upon actual figures, as I understand it. 

Mr. Locker. Not entirely, for 1952. It is an estimate predicated 
upon expected new cases this year. 

Mr. Rooney. That is rather a wide miss of the target, is it not? 

Mr. Stack. Well, let us assume that we do miss that target. If 
our case load per man keeps going up there is an indication that we 
are not overstepping our estimates. 

Mr. Rooney. You are getting very conservative at this point in the 
fiscal year figuring how many cases you are going to close, more so than 
ayearago. A year ago you predicted 2,750 civil cases would be closed 
in 1952, whereas now you say you are only going to close 2,250. 

Mr. Locke. Mr. Chairman, you cannot get away from the fact that 
as the individual case load increases it is more difficult to close cases; 
Actually, it varies considerably from year to year, and the only thing 
we can do is to make original estimates for any one year on the 
experience in prior vears and revise them as changes occur. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SUPPORT OF INCREASES 


Mr. Rooney. I have always supported increases for the Tax Divi- 
sion over the years, as have all the other members of this committee. 
My purpose is to show that it has not been due to any fault on the 
part of Congress, at least insofar as this committee is concerned, in 
recommending your appropriations, because we have always thought 
that by investing money in a tax lawyer we would be eventually re- 
turning to the Federal Treasury many times the salary of that tax 
lawyer. 

Mr. Locke. Mr. Chairman, may I say something off the record? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sarre. May | make an observation at this point? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, Mr. Sharpe. 

Mr. SHarpr. We have been heard very sympathetically by this 
subcommittee, but we often wind up without any increase by the time 
the appropriation bill is passed. 

Now, 2 years ago we were up here. I had the opportunity to 
speak, the on, and we had a very intelligent hearing here, and also with 
the Senate subcommittee, but when they came to pass the appropria- 
tion bill, which was after the Korean situation, we wound up with 
exactly what we had before. 

Over the last 4 or 5 years that I have had some connection with these 
hearings we have had almost no increase, at least so far as my section 
is concerned. Back in 1946 there were 42 attorneys in that section, 
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and in recent years it got down to 35 and 36. Very recently we have 
had 3 additional positions authorized, so that our total now is 39 
positions. That chart illustrates the increasing burden of the work. 

There is one other slight observation I would like to make. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, let me point out to you, Mr. Sharpe, that in 
connection with the hearings which you mention, in fiscal year 1951, 
the committee in its report said as follows, after having granted an 
increase for this appropriation, ‘Salaries and expenses, general legal 
activities” of which the Tax Division is a part: 

The committee does not specify where the increases are to apply, inasmuch as 

the original purpose of the consolidation of the appropriation was to allow more 
flexibility on the part of the Department in the effective utilization of available 
personnel. Shifting workloads may require transfer of personnel from one 
division to another. The committee, however, was particularly impressed with 
the testimony concerning the need for additional personnel in the Customs, Tax, 
and Criminal Divisions. 
Now, if in the Administrative Office of the Department it is deter- 
mined that the necessity which you allege is not so great, I do not think 
it is fair to say it is due to failure of appropriations on the part of the 
Congress. 

Mr. SHarpe. Well, I did not mean to imply that, Mr. Congressman. 
I just wanted to point out how we fared. I do not have anything to 
do with administration but the information I got after the hearing in 
1951 was that the amount allowed for the Tax Division was just what 
we had before. I know I got no more staff out of it. That is one 
thing I am sure of. 

Mr. Roonry. But I have just indicated to you that there was an 
increase to the extent of $150,000 or more. If you did not get a part 
of it, then the fault arose somewhere other than with this committee. 

If there are no questions gentlemen, we will take up the next 
division. 

Criaims Division 


WITNESSES 


HOLMES BALDRIDGE, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 

GENERAL 

Mr. Rooney. The next item is that for the Claims Division which 
appears beginning at page 88 of the justifications. 

The request is in the amount of $2,070,000, which is an increase of 
$53,075 over the 1953 base. There is a claimed decrease of $39,670 
under the appropriation allowed for 1952. 

At this point we shall insert into the record page 88 of the justi- 
fications, as well as the workload data appearing at pages 92, 93, 94, 
95, 96, and 97 thereof. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 

Appropriation base - - - : ae A ey eee See eee $2, 016, 925 
Budget estimate ; Sage - -emeccnn 2B TO uUO 


Increase over base_________- oe ; , Lee 53, 075 
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For the fiscal year of 1953 the Claims Division requests an appropriation of 
$2,070,000, a decrease of $39,670 under the appropriation for 1952. 
‘An analysis of the decrease follows: 


Decreases: 


Elimination of Motor Carrier Claims Unit (6 positions) ! 


Savings due to Public Law 233 (5 positions) _ _ _ 


Increase in lapses- eee re ae 
Pay in excess of 52-week base. 


Total decreases 


Increases: 


Within-grade promotions - 
Contractual services (expert w itnesses and re porting) 


CE a RE RNS pee DS SLAY Se ee 53, 
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29, 340 
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1 While the Bureau of the Budget eliminated the 6 positions in the Motor Carrier Claims Unit, circum- 
stances since the budget’s action have changed so as to make it apparent that funds for such work will be 
needed for the first 6 months of the fiscal year 1953 in the amount of $17,040. 


Cases pending July 1 
New cases received 
Cases received by tr: ansfer 


Total cases handled 
Cases closed 


Total 
Cases transferred 


Cases pending June 3 


Cases pending July 1 
New cases received 
Cases received by transfer 
; Total cases handled 
Cases closed 

Total 
Cases transferred 


Cases pending June 30 


Cases pending July 1 -. 
New cases received. --- 
Cases received by transier- 
Total cases handled 
Cases closed 


Total 
Cases transferred _- 


Cases pending June 30 


COURT 


| 
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Workload data 


ADMIRALTY AND SHIPPING SECTION 
sd 8 on | Estimate, | Estimate, 
1949 1950 1951 | 1952 1953 
in ie: tena incarnate 
10, 511 9, 811 1 6, 731 4,610 | 3, 810 
2, 150 1, O89 720 | 700 | 700 
7} 32 5 0 | 0 
12, 668 | 10, 932 | 7, 456 5, 310 4,510 
2, 340 | 4,127 | 2, 846 1, 500 | 1, 500 
10, 328 6, 805 4,610 3, 810 3, 010 
517 15 0} 0 0 
9, 81] 6, 790 4, 610 3, 810 3, 010 
OF CLAIMS SECTION 

1, 587 1 2, 067 4,118 4,915 5, 415 
606 2, 382 2,115 2, 000 1, 000 
526 | 0 0 0 0 

2,719 4,449 6, 233 6,915 | 6, 415 
656 329 1,311 1, 500 | 2, 500 

2, 063 4,120 4, 922 5, 415 3, 915 
0 2 7 0 0 

2, 063 4,118 4,915 5, 415 91 

MOTOR CARRIER CLAIMS UNIT 
| | ‘ | 

S| 0 | 103 | 103 5s 

| 103 | 0} 0 0 

0 | 0} i) 0 

103 | 103 | 103 53 

0 | 0} 50 | 53 

103 103 53 0 

0 0 0 0 

103 103 53 0 





1 Corrected figures. 
2 4,915 claimants in 1 


,296 separate 


petitions. 
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Cases pending July 1-- 
New cases received nS 
Cases received by transfer__.- 


; Total cases handled 
Cases closed 


Total , nee 
Cases transferred — 


Cases pending June 30_-- 


GENERAL 
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RAUDS SECTION 


| | | | 
| | Tctimate. | 
1949 1950 1951 | — 
yi 
| | ——_— 
2, 767 | 3,810 | 3, 998 5, 113 | 
1, 429 | 567 | 1,461 | 300 
0 0 0 0 | 
4, 196 4,377 5, 459 5, 413 
386 379 346 400 | 
3, 810 3, 998 5,113 5, 013 
0 0 0 31,106 
3, 810 3, 998 5, 113 3, 907 


ASSIGNMENTS SECTION 








Estimate, 
1953 


3, 907 
300 

0 

4, 207 
700 


507 


0 


3, 507 


Cases pending July 1 065 628 4 400 50 i 
New cases received 269 502 Tae tonne 
Cases received by transfer 0 0 hy ee 
Total cases handled 1, 23 1, 130 1, 160 cose 
Cases closed — are 267 721 778 
Total 967 409 382 mated “ 
Cases transferred se AE 339 11 0 aw 
Cases pending June 30 628 398 BN Ox kaoeukeen 
GENERAL LITIGATION SECTION 
Cases pending July 1 620 1,035 | 1, 132 1,114 1, 907 
New cases received 430 367 | 373 400 | 400 
Jases received by transfer 302 15 2 1,043 0 
otal cases handled he 1, 417 * 1, 507 2, 557 2, 307 
Cases closed 923 390 650 650 
Total 1, 044 1,134 1,117 1, 907 1, 657 
Cases transfer 1 9 2 3 0 0 
Cases pending June 30 1,035 1, 132 1,114 1, 907 1, 657 
GOVERNMENT CLAIMS SECTION 
Suits pending, July 1 8,740 10, 184 12, 596 | 13, 876 | 2, 876 
New suits filed 3, 346 5, 789 4,515 4, 000 | 4, 000 
Suits received by transfer 0 0 0 0 | 0 
Total suits handled 12, 086 15, 973 17, 11 17, 876 | 6, 876 
Suits closed 1, 902 3, 377 3, 231 15, 000 4, 000 
Total 10, 184 12, 596 13, 880 2,876 | 2. 876 
Suits transferred 0 0 4 0 0 
Suits pending, June 30 : 10, 184 13, 876 2, 876 | 2, 876 
Claims not in litigation, pending June 30 21, 539 | 27,070 15, 000 15, 000 
| j | 
' i { ' ' 


Cases pending, July 1 
New cases received 
Cases received by transfer. 


Total cases handled 
Cases closed 


Total 
Cases transferred 


Cases pending, June 30 


PATENT SECTION 


822 1, 108 1, 245 | 1,103 | 
812 460 416 500 | 

0 1 2 i 0 

1, 634 | 1, 569 | 1, 663 | 1, 603 

526 | 324 | 560 | 400 

1,108 | 1, 245 | 1,103 | 1, 203 


0 0 0 | 0 


1,108 | 1, 245 | 1, 103 | 


21,087 OPS cases and 19 Taft-Hartley Act cases transferred to General Litigation Section. 


4 Corrected figure. 
5 General Assignment Section abolished. 


53 transferred to Tort Sect 


13 cost-plus cases 


1, 203 | 


193 cost-plus cases transferred to General Litigation Section; 


matters 


ion; 107 alien enemy 


transferred to Japanese Claims 


Section: 29 matters concerning legislative reports and legal opinions transferred to Office of Assistant 


Attorney General. 
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Workload data—Continued 
RENEGOTIATION SECTION 
































a i — l ) — war Gane Ie 
a an | Estimate, | Estimate 
1949 | 1950 | 1951 | ves imate, 
’ ay a A Seal } (ay east 
———_——__— | |-—— — SS 
Cases pending July 1. 1, 147 | 1, 094 | 6 961 | 70 
New cases received | 243 | 97 | 20 
Cases received by transfer - | 0 | 0 | 0 
| . a ' rte } 
Total cases handled 1,390 | 1,191 | 981 
Cases closed | 296 | 233 | 150 | 
Total 1,094 | 959 831 
Cases transferred 0 0 | 0 
Cases pending June 30 | 1,094 | 959 831 
| | | 
SUPREME COURT SECTION 
Cases pending July 1 23 30 | 44 | 5 35 
New cases received 496 532 | 476 | 500 500 
Cases received by transfer 0 0 | 0 | 0] 
Total cases handled A 519 562 | 520 535 | 53 
Cases closed 489 518 | 485 | 00 | 500 
Total a | 30 44 35 35 | 35 
Cases transferred __ | 0 0 0 0} 0 
| 7 = 
Cases pending June 30 ste ies 30 44 | 35 35 
TORTS SECTION 
OO i! GL 1, 729 2, 189 2, 661 2, 812 2,990 
New cases received oom 2 1, 247 1, 256 928 1, 125 1, 125 
Cases received by transfer-.............----| 39 | 4 1 53 0 
‘Ee Ee) Umea ; a = . 
Total cases handled cahanl 3, O15 3, 449 3, 990 4,115 
eS RE re ee ees : | 819 | dia | 1, 000 2, 000 
a ak ola ela ae 2, 196 | 2, 677 } 2, 819 2, 990 2, 115 
a NE nd 7 | 16 | 7 0 0 
Cases pending June 30_-........- i. 2, 189 | 2, 661 | 2, 812 2,990 | 2, 115 
FREES Tae GS ae DA 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS SECTION 
Cases pending July 1__. minis eat 1, 091 | 81,910 | 1, 857 2, 566 2, 566 
New cases received _- rae : , 591 | 1, 279 1, 984 1, 500 2, 000 
Cases received by transfer .............-.--| 0! 0 | 0 0 | 0 
Total cases handled fen a a 1, 682 3, 189 3, 841 | 4,066 | 4, 566 
pa Se ee Oe eae 446 1,322 1, 272 | , 500 1, 500 
LA”: ee ene eee a ao 1, 236 | 1, 867 | 2, 569 2, 566 3, 066 
Siler trohserren 2 oo siscccccccecee 7 10 | 3 0 0 
Cases pending June 30..............- | 1, 229 | 1, 857 | 2, 566 2, 566 3, 066 





6 Corrected figure. 
T Renegotiation Section abolished. 831 pending cases transferred to General Litigation Section. 
§ Corrected figure. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Do you wish to make a general statement at this 
point, Mr. Baldridge, with regard to the functions and operation of 
the Claims Division? 

Mr. BaupripGe. I think most of the members here are familiar 
with the operations of the Division. 

We handle all civil litigation in which the Government is either a 
party plaintiff or defendant, except suits especially assigned such as 
antitrust, lands, and tax. 
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These cases involve the defense of suits against the Government as 
well as affirmative suits on behalf of the Government against citizens 
and corporations. 

As far as the workload is concerned, the cases are divided approxi- 
mately 50 percent as to both types. As far as the importance of the 
cases is concerned, however, by far the most important cases are those 
in which the Government is a defendant. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Baldridge, how long have you been in charge of 
the Claims Division? 

Mr. BaupripGe. I came in on March 29, 1951. 


INVESTIGATION OF DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. Previous to that time this committee caused an 
investigation to be made with regard to that Division. 
Mr. BaupripGe. That is correct. 


BACKLOG OF CASES 


Mr. Roonry. And the investigative staff reported under date of 
April 20, 1951, after an investigation that had gone on for some 
months previous to that time as follows: 

As might be anticipated, the usual explanation as to the reason for the backlog 
of cases was “‘insufficient personnel.’”? However, an evaluation of the organization 
and work methods of the Division has led to the conclusion that the real reasons 
for the backlog are as follows: 

(1) Increased volume of new cases received each year. 

(2) Lack of effective administrative control over the work. 

(3) Reluctance to delegate authority to United States attorneys. 

(4) Distribution of effort and personnel without sufficient regard for the volume 
and importance of the work in the various sections. 

(5) Allowing unproductive activities to consume available resources of personnel 
and funds. 

(6) Insufficient utilization of time-saving equipment and methods. 

The investigative staff then made the following recommendations: 


(1) The first step in attacking the backlog should be a thorough survey of all 
cases carried in a pending status in order to eliminate therefrom all closed cases 
and to segregate all inactive cases. Only in this manner can a realistic appraisal of 
the actual backlog be made. 

What steps, if any, have beer taken in this direction? 

Mr. Baupripce. We are making at the present time an actual 
count of every case in the Division for the purpose of determining 
its present status—whether litigation has been completed and the 
formality of closing has been complied with. 

Mr. Rooney. Was it a fact that there was a wide discrepancy be- 
tween the amount claimed in previous years as the backlog of the 
Claims Division and what you have found out since? 

Mr. BautpripGe. Well, there is bound to be some discrepancy where 
you carry the figures on a carry-forward basis; that is, adding each 
year the number of new cases filed and subtracting the cases disposed 
of. Just what percent of the total is error we are not able to tell you 
now because the count has not been completed. There are some 
duplications. There are some cases where all proceedings have been 
closed for quite some time but formal entry of an order in the court 
has been neglected. That is one of the reasons for this count—to 
clear off the so-called dead cases from the docket. 
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JAPANESE CLAIMS 


Mr. Rooney. The second recommendation is as follows: 


There should be an amendment of present legislation governing Japanese 
evacuation claims to provide a practical, realistic, and economical approach to 
the problem. 

I believe this was covered subsequently by an act of Congress which 
granted you authority to settle these claims on the basis of authority 
which you did not previously have? 

Mr. BaupripGe. That is correct. Prior to the passage of the 
amendment to the Japanese Claim Act we had to settle these cases 
on the basis of adjudications according to law, which meant in effect 
an actual trial of each case, although there was a trial in the office 
only. Under the so-called compromise procedure we are able to exer- 
cise judgment based upon affidavit forms that are filed with us by the 
various claimants. I might say that this has resulted in a much more 
rapid processing of the cases than heretofore. I think under the adju- 
dication process, from the time that it began sometime early in 1949 
up to last September 1, approximately 575 or 600 cases only of the 
23,000 claims had been disposed of. The compromise work began on 
the Ist of November. The forms were sent out on the 30th of Sep- 
tember. 

From the Ist of November until the 19th of January we have dis- 
posed of some 4,000 of these cases on the compromise procedure basis. 
We think that approximately 17,000 or 19,000 of the 23,000 claims 
will be disposed of under the compromise basis, and we have our oper- 
ation set up so as to complete the entire 17,000 or 19,000 by June 30 
of this year. 

The only thing that would prevent our meeting that goal is the fact 
that all the claimants subject to compromise procedure might not 
send in affidavits requesting that type of adjustment of the claims. 
But as to all requests for use of the compromise procedure from claim- 
ants, we are geared now to dispose of all of them by June 30 of 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. The third recommendation is as follows: 


GOVERNMENT CLAIMS AND VETERAN CASES DIRECT TO UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


United States attorneys should be given authority to accept Government 
claims and veterans’ cases directly from the various Government agencies and 
act upon the cases without further authorization b~ the Claims Division. The 
resulting decrease in ‘‘paper work” should make Available approximately 14 
attorneys for assignment to those sections where the backlog is greatest. 

What, if anything has been done with regard to this? 

Mr. Bautprince. Mr. Chairman, we have had conferences with the 
various agencies whose claims we handle, and as a result of discussions 
with them we have prepared a circular for the United States attorneys 
permitting them to accept directly from interested agencies—and 
this has to do with Agriculture and Federal Housing—cases directly 
from the field offices of those agencies. 

The matter will be handled by United States attorneys in cooper- 
ation with the field office representatives of Agriculture and Federal 
Housing, and none of that work hereafter will come through the Claims 
Division. 

Mr. Rooney. What action was taken about veterans’ cases? 
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Mr. BauprinGe. Well, there are some problems there that we 
have not worked out. We would like to consider that a little further 
before we make any delegation to the United States attorneys, but it 
is a matter receiving attention. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, in addition to the remarks I made 
concerning the first recommendation on the investigative report, 
we have decided that on all affirmative Government claims (that is, 
situations in which the Government is attempting to collect money 
owed the Government), to close our files on those cases after such 
cases have been reduced to judgment. 

In the past such cases remained on the department’s docket until 
collected. Sometimes these collections are slow. They are paid in 
small amounts over a period of years. But we are closing our files 
on those cases after they have been reduced to judgment. We 
estimate that such action will eliminate approximately 15,000 of the 
33,000 cases pending in our collection unit at the present time. It 
may run even higher than that. 


TORT CLAIM CASES 


Mr. Rooney. The fourth recommendation is as follows: 

After favorable precedents have been established in tort-elaim cases, it is be- 
lieved consideration should then be given to transferring greater responsibility for 
handling this type of case to the United States attorneys. 

What is the situation with regard to that recommendation? 

Mr. BautpripGce. Well, we agree with it, Mr. Chairman, but in view 
of the fact that the Federal Tort Claims Act has been in effect for 
only 4 or 5 years we do not think we have established enough precedents 
vet to turn the thing over entirely to the U nited States attorneys. 
We do think they should be permitted to compromise tort-claim cases 
along with other Government cases where the amount is not in excess 
of $1,000 or $2,000. 

COMPROMISE CLAIMS 


Mr. Rooney. I refer to the fifth recommendation of the investi- 
gators, which reads as follows: 

Consideration should be given to authorizing United States attorneys to com- 
promise claims of not more than $1,009. They now have the authority to accept 
or reject Department of Agriculture claims and a few others up to $590. 

Is this a matter for the Congress rather than for the Attorney 
General? 

Mr. BaupripGe. I believe we would have authority, Mr. Chairman, 
since we have the power to compromise these cases, to delegate at 
least a part of our authority to United States attorneys. 

Mr. Rooney. You do? 

Mr. Baupripge. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. It is not similar to the Japanese claims cases? 

Mr. BauprinGe. No; it is not. 

Mr. Roonry. Why have you not increased the amount of authority 
in the hands of the United States attorneys? 

Mr. Bauprince. We have a circular prepared, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. What are you going to do? 

Mr. BaupripGr. Delegate up to $5,000. That circular has not yet 
been approved by the Attorney General. It will have to be before it 
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is sent out. It has been prepared and it is ready in the Claims Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Rooney. You are off in a direction which I think is a sensible 
and efficient one. 


SCREENING INCOMING WORK IN FRAUD SECTION 


The sixth recommendation is as follows: 


The Claims Division should develop a method of screening and evaluating 
incoming work in the Frauds Section to weed out and abandon cases which cannot 
be successfully prosecuted. This step would eliminate much of the backlog which 
accumulates year after year. 

What is the situation in that regard? 

Mr. Bautpripcse. We are making a case study at the present time, 
and have for the past 6 weeks, of the cases in the Frauds Section, to 
eliminate those on which the statute of limitations has run; to segre- 
gate them by classes insofar as the importance of the case is concerned, 
and we have made two additional moves. One is we have taken all 
work out of the Frauds Section except actual fraud work. A good 
many of the Taft-Hartley labor cases, and certain other types of 
litigation, were formerly lodged as a part of the responsibility of the 
Frauds Section. ‘Those have been transferred to the General Litiga- 
tion Section, and the Frauds Section is free now to process only fraud 
cases. 

Another change we have made is this: It was formerly the practice 
in fraud cases to send the cases first to the Criminal Division and after 
the Criminal Division disposed of them, either by deciding to bring 
no prosecution or indicting and trying the case; we could not get the 
cases in Claims until the Criminal Division had completed them. | 
could not see any reason why we should not move simultaneously on 
both the criminal and the civil side of the docket. The argument 
against it was that it might prejudice the criminal case. I think the 
instances in which a criminal case would be prejudiced would be few, 
and hence we have received authority from the Attorney General to 
move at the same time that the Criminal Division does. There is 
quite an advantage in not waiting until the Criminal Division has 
completed its work on a fraud case, and that is that the statute of 
limitations of 6 years sometimes is pretty well along before the 
Criminal Division has finished with the case. Hence our time is 
short in which to move on the civil side of the docket. Now that we 

an move simultaneously, the statute of limitations will not be a factor. 


SERVICING NEW COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Roonry. Before we proceed to the seventh recommendation, 
I recall certain testimony from the chief judge of the Court of Claims, 
the Honorable Marvin Jones, and his associates, with regard to the 
appointment of another commissioner, after his having had assurance 
from the Attorney General that there will be an assistant, or repre- 
sentatives of the Claims Division, to service the cases before this 
expected new commissioner. 

What is the situation with regard to that? . 

Mr. BaupripGe. There are three types of cases, of which Court of 
Claims cases are one, Mr. Chairman, which have to be handled by 


96800—52——6 
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the Claims Division lawyers. Because of its nature, such work can- 
not be delegated to the United States attorneys. The Court of Claims, 
of course, is one type. A major fraud case is another, and a patent 
case is the third type. 

We made a study of past records, and it takes about five lawyers 
in the Claims Division to keep one commissioner busy in the Court of 
Claims. We asked the Budget for an adjustment, personnelwise, on 
those three sections, but that did not come over here. 

Mr. Rooney. You are just where you stand at the moment with 
regard to this? 

Mr. Bautpringe. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. The fact is that at the present time you do not have 
the manpower to service a new commissioner? 

Mr. Batpripege. That is correct, and the backlog over there, as I 
am sure you know, is considerable in Court of Claims work, and a num- 
ber of those cases draw interest at the rate of 4 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. If I recall the testimony of Judge Jones correctly, he 
did say that the commissioner would not be appointed and there would 
be no funds used until he was assured that the Attorney General or 
the Assistant Attorney General would be able to service cases that 
would be heard before such a new commissioner. 

Mr. Anpretra. They are not only getting no additonal help, but 
they are losing five jobs under Public Law 223 in the Claims Division. 


INDIVIDUAL ATTORNEY'S CONTROL OF CASES 


Mr. Rooney. The seventh recommendation is as follows: 


There should be maintained in the office of each attorney a record on each case 
assigned to him in order that he may properly control his cases. Maintenance 
of such a record will permit the preparation of periodic reports which will, in 
turn, enable the section chiefs and the Assistant Attorney General to better 
supervise activities. 

What has been done in this regard? 

Mr. BaupripGe. Some sections are doing that, others are not but 
will. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you intend to put that into effect extensively in 
your Division? 

Mr. Bautprince. That is right. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF CENTRALIZED DOCKET 


Mr. Roonry. The next and eighth recommendation is as follows: 


The centralized docket in the Mail, File, and Docket Units of the Claims Divi- 
sion should be discontinued and in its place there should be set up an alphabetical 
index of cases showing the identity of the cases assigned. Court of Claims and 
district court renegotiation cases should continue to be docketed with such reec- 
ords being maintained in the Court of Claims Section. 

What is the situation with regard to that? 

Mr. BaLpripGre. We have had some doubts about that recom- 
mendation, Mr. Chairman. Formerly the records were kept by 
sections, and with the case load we have, and with people calling up 
from the outside that they got a letter under my signature, I have to 
have some central place where I can go and pick up the information 
in a hurry while the party is still on the telephone, in order to service 
him. Unless we have some sort of a centralized docket set-up, I do 
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not see how that is possible. Some of our sections have been abolish- 
ed. The General Assignments Section and the two units in the 
Renegotiation: Section have been abolished and the work of those two 
Sections transferred to other existing sections in the Division. 


ACTIVE FILES 


Mr. Rooney. The ninth recommendation is as follows: 


Active files of the Claims Division should be maintained in the Mail, File, and 
Docket Unit of the Claims Division rather than in the Department’s Re cords 
Section. After a case is closed, the file should then be sent to the Department’s 
Records Section. 

Mr. BautpripGe. That, Mr. Chairman, is in a field that I know 
very little about, and [ just have not gotten to it yet. 

Mr. Rooney. You intend to look into it, do you? 

Mr. Batupripce. I will look into all’ these recommendations. 
Most of them we have. 


QUANTITATIVE RECORDS 


Mr. Rooney. The tenth recommendation is as follows: 


Consideration should be given to having the quantitative records of the Claims 
Division maintained and statistical reports prepared in the IBM Unit of the 
Department of Justice. 

What have you to say about that? 

Mr. BauprinGe. That is another thing that I have not yet gotten 
around to. I did make a visit to the IBM Unit room one day. 
They have some wonderful machinery down there, but it was very 
confusing to me. We used the IBM machines in processing our 
Japanese claims, and some of the staff is of the opinion that it would 
have been faster if we had done it by hand. That is a matter on 
which I have no firm opinion one way or the other. It may be that 
I, as well as the rest of the staff, do not appreciate the efficiency of 
that type of operation. 


MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICES 


Mr. Rooney. The final recommendation is as follows: 


All sections should adopt modern business practices which would include the 
use of forms, form letters, rubber stamp endorsements, and routing of copies of 
correspondence. 

Mr. BatpripGe. That has been done, Mr. Chairman, and has been 
for years. We cannot handle the volume we do without a lot of form 
letters and rubber stamp endorsements, and so torth. 

I appreciate very much the suggestions made by the investigators 
of this committee. They were made at about the time I came to the 
Claims Division. Not knowing much about the Division, they gave 
me a springboard from which to start. I realize that what was said 
by the investigators is true, namely, that before the Division could 
justify additional appropriations it would first be necessary to make 
the organization that we had as efficient as possible in its operation. 
That is what we have been attempting to do since last April. 

The investigators’ report which you were kind enough to make 
available to us, Mr. Chairman, has proved of inestimable value in 
guiding the way toward achieving more efficiency with our existing 
staff, 





Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to the Claims 
Division? 

Mr. BautpripGr. May I make one further comment with reference 
to matters regularly in the Claims Division? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 


MOTOR CARRIERS CLAIMS UNIT 


Mr. Batpriper. There was no appropriation recommended by the 
Budget for work of the Motor Carriers Claims Unit. 

As you will recall, a special commission was set up by the Congress 
to hear the claims of about 103 motor carriers whose properties were 
seized by the Government during the war in order to avoid the dis- 
astrous results of a strike. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it your purpose in bringing this to our attention to 
request us to exceed the amount recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. Batpripar. Well, the Budget recommended nothing. 

Mr, Anpretra. They told us we could take it up. They are either 
going to send over a supplemental appropriation, or else they said 
we could ask you if you wanted to consider putting it back. It is just 
a question of the money matching the Commission. They are going 
to appropriate money for them to carry on for at least six more 
months. 

Mr. Roonry. I think we had better wait until they send us a sup- 
plemental request. 

Mr. Anprerra. <All right. 


TurEsDAY, JANUARY 22, 1952. 
Cusroms Drvrsron 


WITNESSES 


C. J. WAGNER, ACTING ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
R. E. FITZGIBBONS, CHIEF OF CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Rooney. The first item for our consideration this morning, 
gentlemen, is that for the Customs Division, which appears at page 
104 of the justifications. 

We shall insert in the record at this point pages 104, 105, and 106 of 
the justifications. 

(The documents are as follows:) 





Appropriation base. _--.--------- aeaeee nen mie coe ae eee $258, 365 
RUNIIRORISTYINGIDEBSERINI ND otto fe: Men ki htre 28 oe 8 a ee kk 262, 490 
RS aR TIININIS Sos LN a0 oe Sn a Oe Sed a 4, 125 


Congress, by statute, has granted to importers of merchandise the right to bring 
suits against the United States for the refund of customs duties claimed to have 
been improperly assessed and paid to customs officials. These suits are tried 
before the United States Customs Court, which consists of nine judges, whose 
chambers and three court rooms are located in New York City. Besides the 
sessions in the court of New York, which are held during every week in every 
month except July, August, and September, the Customs Court holds sessions in 
69 different ports of entry throughout the United States, and in Puerto Rico, 
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Alaska, and Hawaii. These so-called out-of-town dockets are so arranged that 
they cover periods of from three weeks in the case of a ‘“‘Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington’’ docket to periods of nearly 2 months in the case of a “Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, San Fancisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Nogales, and El Paso’’ 
docket, and are scheduled for practically every month in the year. 

The Customs Division of the Department of Justice represents the United 
States at all sessions of the court held in New York and at all of the out-of-town 
dockets. In some of the more important ports, at least two sessions of the cour: 
are held each year. Because these out-of-town dockets are so arranged that a 
docket of the customs court may be held at three or four out-ports simultaneously, 
it necessarily follows that many times and for periods of from 3 to 8 weeks, three 
or four attorneys of this division are away from the office at the same time 
on out-of-town dockets. This increases the work load of the attorneys remaining 
in New York who must attend the sessions of the court here where approximately 
70 percent of the trials are held. 


In New York, where the offices of the Customs Division, are located, there are 
nine calendar calls each month in so-called classification cases, nine in reappraise- 
ment cases and three in so-called remission cases. In addition, there are three 


sessions in the Appellate Division of the Customs Court each month for the pur- 
pose of hearing appeals in reappraisement cases. Attorneys from this division 
must also brief and argue appeals in customs cases before the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals in Washington, D. C., and assist in the prepara- 
tion of briefs in customs cases which come before the United States Supreme Court. 

The field of customs litigation is highly technical and is condueted for importers 
by attorneys who specialize in customs laws and who have acquired remarkable 
skill in their profession. Government attorneys must likewise be specialists if 
they are to represent the Government successfully. They must have a knowledge 
of chemistry, physics, medicine, machinery, works of art, and hundreds cf other 
subjects covered by the Tariff Act. 

Cases filed in the customs court not only involve important questions of fact, 
but also intricate questions of law, including the constitutionality of statutes; the 
interpretation of language in foreign treaties and trade agreements; conversion of 
currency; cases involving numerous internal revenue laws; the flexible provisions 
of section 336, Tariff Act of 1930; antidumping duties; the Sugar Act of 1937; 
quota provisions; tbe Customs Administrative Act of 1938; General Agreement oa 
Tariff and Trades of January 1, 1948; Title 28, United States Code of July 25, 
1948; the applicability and interpretation of more than 900 paragraphs and 
sections of the Tariff Act of 1930; and the force and effect of regulations adopted 
by the Treasury Department. 

Not only must attorneys in this division prepare and try all cases set for trial 
by the court, but they must write briefs in nearly all cases triea and those in which 
appeals have been taken. 

A final decision in a test case does not necessarily Mean that all of the suspended 
cases are settled for there are often other claims that go to trial. When the test 
case is finally adjudicated, all cases not disposed of by stipulation are returned 
to the court calendars, and often are tried on other issues not involved in the test 
cases. Then again, cases involving the same issue and the same merchandise 
may be tried many times for there is no res adjudicata in the customs corrts. 
The Supreme Court has held that “the finding of fact, and the construction of tt 
statute and the classification thereunder, as against an importer, was not res 
adjudicata in respect of a subsequent importation involving the same issue 
of fact and the same question oflaw * * = *” 
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Workload 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Pending at beginning of year ..| 97,524 98,977 | 114, 363 124, 229 136, 908 
Filed during year 20, O83 29,664 | 25,841 29, 930 34, 730 
Disposed of during year 18, 630 14, 278 15, 975 17, 251 19, 254 
Pending at close of year |} 98,977 114, 363 124, 229 136, 908 152, 384 
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Results obtained during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951 

7 ‘ Won by Lost by 

a United United 

States States 
U.S. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals___-.._-....____-- 31 17 14 

United States Customs Court: 

Protests_ ._- i a aT as SAS : 12, 368 1 8, 667 3, 701 
Reappraise We 2e oer ee ret i BL a ils 3, 291 2, 254 1, 037 
Applications for revie SS RS . : } 215 50 165 
Petitions for remission of additional duties_- Soa ee 69 13 56 
| ens Renan eae 15, 974 i, 001 4, 973 

Percentage of cases won by the United States__- ‘ a “ WS he sackets 














1 Of this number, 1,558 cases were won in part by the United States. 


Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount of $262,490, 
would be an increase of only $4,125 over the base. 

Is this increase solely due to pay raise money? 

Mr. Wacner. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. There are no new employees contemplated? 

Mr. WaGner. Not at this time. 


which 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Roonry. You might tell us something about your workload. 
It seems to be getting worse, although your dispositions are going up. 

Mr. Wacner. The increase in the w orkload, of course, is probably 
due to the increase in imports, and the increase in revenues collected 
by the Government, with the attendant increase in protests and 
litigation. 

The workload, although it would appear large, includes in the 
figure of pending cases the cases which are presently inactive because 
they are suspended awaiting the disposition of what is a so-called 
test case, or are cases which are suspensible upon the joining of an 
issue of a particular test case. With the trial and disposition of a 
test case at times thousands of cases pending on the calendar are 
disposed of by the determination of the issue in that case. 


OVERTIME 


Mr. Roonry. Whatever happened with regard to the matter of the 
so-called overtime on overtime for customs e mploye es at the airports? 

Mr. FrrzGrspons. That has not been presented to the court yet. 
It has been presented on a stipulation of fact, but the briefs have not 
been written yet. 

Mr. Rooney. The briefs have not as yet been written? 

Mr. FirzGiszons. No. It was a stipulation which was entered 
into, and then the attorney for the Colonial Airlines, who was trying 
the test case, had to go to Germany. When he came back from 
Germany he asked that that be set aside and a new stipulation be 
entered into. 

As the case originally arose in Texas, we had to send the papers out 
there as to the facts on the working hours that these men put in, so 
that it was submitted about 2 months ago on an agreed statement 
of facts. 


Mr. Roonry. I was under the impression that the payment of 


this overtime was voluntary on the part of the airlines. 
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Mr. FirzGipsons. No. That is mandatory under the law. They 
claim, of course, that they are not the kind of a vehicle provided for 
in the act. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Wagner. 

Mr. Wacner. Thank you very much. 


CRIMINAL Division 


WITNESSES 


JAMES M. McINERNEY, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 

RAYMOND P. WHEARTY, FIRST ASSISTANT 

WILLIAM E. FOLEY, CHIEF, INTERNAL SECURITY AND FOREIGN 
AGENTS REGISTRATION SECTIONS 

NATHAN FRANKE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Rooney. Next is the Criminal Division, which is to be found 
beginning at page 70 of the justifications, wherein there is requested 
the amount of $2,149,940, which would be an increase of $119,530 
over the base. 

At this point we shall insert in the record the workload statistics 
which are to be found at pages 73, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82 and 83 of the 
justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


APPEALS AND RESEARCH SECTION 


Workload 





faa oe; ies 
Ycea) | Fiseay | Actual, | 
a Rei. = | first6 |Estimate,|Estimate, 
[~ aan LY raha months |fiscal year)fiscal year 


(1949 «| (1950 | months ea | RA 
term) | term) fiscal year) 1952 1953 
| 1952 | 
: . . nee ii a 7 ] | : 
Cases pending beginning of year z | 16 | 15 21 21 | 20 
New cases received (454 numbers). -- wae 425 | 429 | 209 | 425 | 430 
Total eases handled (472 numbers) ____. P | 441 | 444 | 220 | 446 | 450 
Cases closed during fiscal year (453 numbers) _. 426 | 423 203 | 426 | 425 
Cases pending at close of year (19 numbers) | 15 21 17 20 | 2 
Workload 
ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS SECTION 
ran ae ae ee eee See eg | ~ aac 5 Sg | | | 
| Actual 
first si le timate) Esti 
ae Yt rst SIX | Hstimate)| Estimate 
Baiy Pre 1081 | months |fiscal year/fiscal year 
eS ie ee year} 1952 | 1953 
| 1952 | | 
Sree ea ee Pen Oe Oe A Oe Sasi ‘ees Gamers Sune pene 
Cases pending beginning of year__- : 1, 096 | 1, 604 | 1, 847 | 1, 847 | 2, 431 
Cases received during year-_-- 2, 798 | 3, 746 1,129 | 4,481 | 5, 090 
Cases handled during year___....._-. : . } 3, 894 | 5, 350 | 2, 976 | 6, 328 | 7, 521 
Cases terminated during year es 2, 290 | 3, 503 | 1, 040 | 3, 897 | 4,279 
Cases pending end of year__--- | 1, 604 | 1, 847 1, 936 | 2,431 3, 242 


CIVIL RIGHTS SECTION 


| 1 
Cases pending beginning of year_.___.--- 594 805 | 543 1, 043 
Cases received during year_-_- EY ae 3, 462 1, 674 | 3, 500 | 3, 850 
Cases handled during year. _.__-- ne 1 4’ 056 2, 479 4,043 | 4, 893 
Cases terminated during year_- : ine! 3, 251 | 1, 936 | 3,000 | 4, 000 
54° 1, 043 | 893 





Cases pending end of year__--- nas Be | 805 | 543 | 
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GENERAL CRIMES SECTION 


Workload 





( 

Cases received during year 7,136 | } 

Cases handled during year 9, 531 

Cases terminated during year 7, 344 if 
Case: pending end of year 5 2, 187 | 520 | 


> 
té 





pending beginning of year 





gistrations under the Fed 


House. 





| 


lnsive of custody matters transferred to Administr 


Fiscal | 
year 1950 | 


9 2Q" | 
2, 395 


Fiscal 


year 1951 | 





Actual 


first 6 | Estimate 


} months ifiscal year 
i 1952 


fiscal year} 
| 1952 | 


| 





itive Regulations Section. 





Estimate 
fiscal year 
1953 





eral Regulation of Lobbying Act have not yet been referred by the Clerk 


Workload, Internal Security Section 






Fiseal 


year 1950 


Fiscal 


year 1951 | 





} Actual | 
| first 6 
months | 
fiscal 


1952 


fiscal 





TuejForeicn AGENTS REGISTRATION SECTION 


Registrations 


Fiscal 


Fiscal 


Actual 
first 6 estimate 
ionths fiscal year 











| 


Estimate, | Estimate, 


fiscal 


year 1952! year 1953 


47, 511 


Cases pending beginning of year 19, 192 17, 347 32, 511 

Cases received during year 9, 599 | 26, 196 50, 000 50, 000 

Cases handled during 3 } Q2& 791 43, 543 82, 511 97, 511 

Cases terminated duri ear | 11,444} = 11, 082 | 35, 000 40, 000 

Causes pending end of year | 17,347] 32,511 | 47, 511 57, 511 
' ' 


Estimate 


veal year fiscal year 
1950 1951 il yea 1952 1953 
952 
| | 
Re tratic | 214 31 105 250 265 


Foreign agents cases 


Actual 








Fiscal Fiscal first 6 Estimate | Estimate 
year year | months | fiscal year] fiscal year 
1950 1951 fiscal year 1952 | 1953 
| 1952 | 
| | 
, | 

Cases pending beginning of year 1,174 2, 069 3, O88 | 3, O88 | 
Cases received during year 1, 17¢ 1,381 2, 000 | 
Cases handled during year 2, 350 3, 450 5, O88 | 
Cases terminated during year 28] S62 1, 000 | 
Cases pending end of year 2, 069 3, O88 4, O88 | 
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TRIAL SECTION 





Workload 
Ps =e Se ee a aa ‘See . i 7 Sick ‘ ! 
| Actual, 

irst 6 i\Rstimate.! Fstim 
Fiscal Fiscal first 6 |Estimat »| Estimate, 
vear 1950 | vear 1951 | months, |fiscal year/fiscal year 

{oe - fiscal year} 1952 | 1953 

| 1952 
—————————————————————————EOEE——————— - — — — i —— — = ae i“ 

Cases pending beginning of year- ._- coep ; 30 | 31 | 61 61 | 96 
Cases received during year... ..................--.. 38 | 63 | 32 | 85 | 100 
Cases handled during year-.--- . z ie ae 68 | 94 | 93 | 146 196 
Cases terminated during year........-. seen 37 | 33 | 24 | 50 | 65 
Cases pending end of year__-- nae ; = 31 61 | 69 96 | 131 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Andretta, what is meant by the language in the 
third paragraph of page 72 of the justifications? 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. ANprerra. Mr. Chairman, we asked the Budget for those 
positions, and they indicated we could use them within the money 
available. 

Mr. Rooney. I always thought you were not to mention what you 
asked of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is if you ask for additional money. What 
we are trying to point out is that they have told us that we could use 
the money for these positions, in the indicated funds. It is for the 
information of this committee because, as you will remember, the 
money you gave us was for internal security matters. Within the 
amount of the appropriation we had they had approved this. 

Mr. Roonry. Am I to understand that you do not need the money 
and do not contemplate using the money for internal security matters? 
That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. So you found a way to use up that money? 

Mr. Anprerra. No; we have not. This is in 1953. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


Mr. Rooney. What is the explanation for the figure of $119,530? 

Mr. Anprerra. $119,530 represents within-grade promotions of 
$41,589, and a decrease and a lapse figure of $77,941. 

You will remember that we set up a higher lapse figure, because 
when the appropriations were made for new positions in this Division 
they could not be filled but for a part of the year. Next year it is on 
a full-year basis. Therefore, you carry the positions for a whole year. 

Offsetting that are six positions being dropped because of Public 
Law 223, which covers prospective savings under the new Annual 
Leave Act. 

Then there is an amount of $110 as a deduction for pay in excess 
of a 52-week base. 

As against a $119,000 increase, we find a $32,000 decrease, more or 
less; so that the net increase for the Criminal Division is $87,220, none 
of which is represented, Mr. Chairman, by additional positions. 
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SAVINGS FROM INTERNAL SECURITY PROGRAM DELAY 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. McInerney, do you have a general statement to 
make with regard to the activities of the Criminal Division and also 
with regard to this requested use of funds which were appropriated 
with the understanding that they would be used for internal security 
matters? 

Mr. McInerney. Yes, sir. 

I believe we testified last year in our justification for this year’s 
appropriation that this internal security program would have at least 
a 2-year duration. That was based upon the situation in the field of 
internal security, and was also based upon a built-in time clock in the 
first piece of legislation, the McCarran Security Act of 1950, which 
constitutes the main work of our Division in the field of internal 
security. 

As you may recall, that act contained some 10 or 15 criminal 
provisions. The first and most important of those is the designation 
of the Communist Party as a Communist action group by the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. 

At that time we predicted that there probably would be some 
delay in those proceedings due to the dilatory tactics of the respondent 
litigants. We estimated that the hearings might consume as much as 
6 months, but we underestimated our litigants and our time. That 
hearing started on April 23, 1951, and is still proceeding. I would 
say that the Government will not complete its case until March 1 
of this year, after which the defense will open, and it will probably 
take 6 months. 

That proceeding has backed up a considerable part of the program 
under the Internal Security Act of 1950, because it is contingent upon 
the designation of the Communist Party as a Communist-action 
group that the so-called Communist fronts can then be brought in 
before the Board and designated as Communist-front organizations. 

Third, after the designation of the party we are then in a position 
to proceed against the individuals. Therefore, our program under 
the Internal Security Act has been retarded to some extent. There- 
fore, we have not had occasion to require the use of some of the money 
which was appropriated and approved by this committee. 


SAVINGS USED, NEW LEGISLATION, RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


In the meantime, we got several pieces of legislation which urgently 
require the addition of attorneys and nonprofessional employees. 


OPS AND NPA 


As to the OPS and NPA employees, I believe we were told by this 
committee last year that no new money would be granted for those 
people, and that we were to try to work them out on the basis of our 
present appropriation. 

SLOT MACHINE ACT 


The Slot Machine Act was passed January 2, 1951, and no provision 
had been made for that. It resulted in quite a sizable amount of 
work. We have seized some 11,000 slot machines valued at about $2 
million in the past year. 
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RACKET GRAND JURIES 


The Kefauver committee came along and recommended these racket 
grand juries at least once a year in every district of the United States. 
Mr. Kefauver stated that he would be pleased to appear before this 
subcommittee in support of any appropriations for that purpose. 


MISCONDUCT AND CORRUPTION IN GOVERNMENT 


In addition, we have a tremendous increase in investigations and 
in cases involving alleged misconduct and corruption in Government. 
All such cases come within the jurisdiction of the Criminal Division. 


ANTIGAMBLING LAW 


Last November we got the antigambling law, the provisions of 
which require all of those persons engaged in wagering transactions 
to obtain a $50 tax statement. That simple provision apparently 
is going to be a very formidable weapon in the war on gambling, and 
is going to result in numerous prosecutions. 

All these activities are unprovided for from the standpoint of the 
appropriations. I believe they justify the use of some of the money 
which was otherwise dedicated to the internal security field. 


INTERNAL SECURITY SECTION 


Mr. Rooney. How many people are now in the Internal Security 
Section? 

Mr. McInerney. Ejighty-two. 

Mr. Roonry. How many lawyers? 

Mr. McInerney. Actually there? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. McInerney. Sixty-four. 

Mr. Rooney. How many nonprofessional? 

Mr. McInerney. Thirty-seven. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Roonry. What are they doing today? 

Mr. McInerney. Ten of them are over before the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. 

Mr. Roonry. Lawyers? 

Mr. McInerney. Lawyers, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Ten lawyers? 

Mr. McInerney. We had 16 over there until rece ntly. 

Mr. Rooney. How many lawyers did you have in the case Mr. 
Whearty worked on in New York, in connection with the 11 Com- 
munists? 

Mr. McInerney. From the Criminal Division? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. McInerney. Three. That is from the Criminal Division. 
Then there were three from the United States Attorney’s Office. 

Mr. Rooney. But you need as many as 10 over here at this hearing 
before the Subversive Control Board; is that correct? 

Mr. McInerney. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. That does not seem right. They would be in one 
another’s way, would they not? 

Mr. Wuearry. They are actually assigned to the case, in the 
process of one of two things. Either they are personally appearing 
before the Board, or they are in preparation for the appearance before 
the Board. That does not mean to say that all 10 are in the Board 
hearings at one time. That is the thing. 

Mr. McInerney. That is also an educational ground for some of 
these young men we have put on. Some of them who have been over 
there have graduated from that work and are going out and being 
constituted as teams to prosecute the Communist leaders in other 
districts. 

For instance, we have proceeded, as you probably know, in Los 
Angeles, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, New York, and we have under in- 
dictment some 55 more or less top leaders of the Communist Party. 

The young men who got their training in that case before the 
Board were the skeleton of the groups which went out into these 
other districts after the educational process they went through. 

Mr. Bailey was over there. He went to Los Angeles. 

Mr. McKittrick was over there. He has gone to Hawaii. 

Due to the fact that none of these men coming into the Department 
have any familiarity with a case against the Communist Party, it is 
necessary to give them quite an education before they have any apti- 
tude or ability to handle one of the cases. 

It might also be mentioned at this time that these men, who appear 
before the Subversive Control Board, are also engaged in other work 
in the Department, and have other assignments. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are the other 54 lawyers? 

Mr. McInerney. They are in the field of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a separate section? 

Mr. McInerney. That is the Internal Security Section, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that a subdivision of Internal Security? 

Mr. McInerney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many do vou have working there? 

Mr. Franke. Four attorneys. 

Mr. Rooney. This is set up in different sections? 

Mr. Foiny. They are four additional. 

Mr. McInerney. Are they part of this 64? 

Mr. Fotny. No; they are four additional ones. 

Mr. McInerney. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this not an entirely different section from the 
other, and a section we have had for some time? Does not the law 
with regard to foreign agents go back for a number of years? 

Mr. McInerney. Yes, sir; 1938. 

Mr. Roonny. Let us stay with the Internal Security Section, 
wherein last year you asked for 77 attorneys and 44 nonprofessionals. 
I understood the figure awhile ago was that today you have 64 
attorneys and 37 nonprofessionals, and that these were all in the In- 
ternal Security Section. 

Last year you asked for five attorneys and three nonprofessionals 
in the Foreign Agents Registration. 

Mr. Inerney. Will you show the break-up in that? 

Mr. Founy. Yes, sir. 
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We have this divided up into a group which deals with espionage, 
sabotage, and supversive activities; a second group with special 
statutes, atomic energy, port security, -and labor-management 
relations. 

Mr. Rooney. These are subdivisions of the Internal Security 
Section? 

Mr. Foury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. But the Foreign Agents Registration is not a sub- 
division of that, is it? 

Mr. Foury. No, sir, we have carried that separately. 

Mr. Roonny. Where are these 54 lawyers, the balance of the 64 
who are not working on the case before the Subversive Control Board? 
* Mr. Fotry. We have a group working on espionage and subversive 
cases. 

Mr. McInerney. Do you want the number, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; I think the record should show that. 

Mr. Fotry. We have six working on espionage and subversive 
activities, in that subsection. 

We have three working on atomic energy, port security, and labor- 
management relations. 

We have three working on selective service. 

We have a staff working on the review of organizations; for process- 
ing and for preparing petitions against Communist-front organizations 
before the Subversive Activities Control Board. I believe we have 
11 on that list. 

We have a staff working on miscellaneous reports on subversive 
activities, which come in, with special assignments. That group 
consists of eight people, I believe. 

We have a staff working in the field of the Smith Act, the prosecu- 
tions which Mr. McInerney mentioned, throughout the country. 
To that we have assigned at the present 11 throughout the country, 
I believe. 

The 54 does not include the 10 who are working at present before the 
Subversive Activities Board. 

The remaining group of 12 attorneys is working on the processing 
of loyalty reports, of which we receive some 500 or 600 a month. They 
are reports of investigations, all of which we examine for possible false 
statements. That group we also use in addition to the Trial Section’s 
Subversive Activities Control Unit as our training program. 

Mr. Roonry. We are missing 10 lawyers under the statement you 
just made. 

Mr. Fouey. Those are the 10 who are before the Board. 

Mr. Rooney. The thing I do not understand, gentlemen, is this: 
When you came before us a year ago you stated that this Communist 
case was going to take approximately 6 months, and you were then 
going to have to do certain things which you described in detail. 
That has never happened up to now, and still you have all of these 
people on the payroll, and you now expect them to continue on the 
payroll although the coming fiscal year will be pretty nearly over 
before you ever do get around to doing anything legally under the 
so-called McCarran Act. 

Why do you take these people on? I just do not understand it. 
This is a lot of money. 
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Mr. AnpreTra. Well, the timetable has been slowed up, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. That is exactly what I said. Slowed up is an under- 
statement. 

Mr. Anpretta. But they had to get into the basic work. Even 
though they did not get before the Board actually to hear the case, 
they have to clear away that brush. They have any number of FBI 
reports they have to go through. They have to screen all these 
things. 

If you remember, we came over and said that we wanted some people 
to screen reports which the FBI had on persons we were going to pick 
up if anything happened. 


AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR THE M’CARRAN ACT 


Mr. Roonry. You came over last year and asked for over $1 million 
on the basis of the new law, the so-called McCarran Act, and you got 
it, or got approximately the amount for which you asked. So far as 
we are concerned you got the amount for which you asked, because of 
the transfer provisions within this appropriation, if they were neces- 
sary. 

You have all of these people on the payroll, and everything has been 
at a standstill until Mr. Marcantonio and counsel over there finally 
give up, if they ever do. 

Mr. McInerney. We did not spend the money you gave us last 
year. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is it? 

Mr. McInerney. I do not know. 


SAVINGS 


Mr. Rooney. I am trying to find this money. If you did not spend 
it, then where is it? 

Mr. Anpretta. There were considerable savings in this division. 
There is a considerable amount of unexpended money. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is it? 

Mr. Anprerra. It is reflected in this year’s appropriation. Do 
not forget, we are looking ahead to 1953 now. 

Mr. Roonnry. But you are always building year after year. None 
of this money you do not use ever finds its way back to the Treasury. 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. Let us hear where it is. 

Mr. Anpretta. As I am telling you right now, we have a saving of 
around $200,000 in the Criminal Division which is going to be applied 
to the cost of the pay raise this year. 

The pay raise is going to cost the Department of Justice $16 million, 
and we are only going to come over here for five- million-and-some-odd- 
thousand dollars for the pay raise. There is a substantial saving. 
We are saving $11 million toward the pay raise. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 
Mr. Roonery. Let us get at it this way: As of the end of the last 


fiscal year, June 30, 1951, how many people did you have, professional 
and otherwise, in the Criminal Division? 
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Mr. McInerney. My authorized force for professional men this 
year is 82, and I have only 64; 52 nonprofessional are authorized, and 
I have only 37. That is the Internal Security Section. 

Mr. AnprETTA. My 1951 figure shows 337 people in the Criminal 
Division. That is the authorized. 

Mr. Roonry. What was it June 30, 1951? 

Mr. Anpretta. I can get that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have that, Mr. Butts? 

Mr. Burts. I do not believe I have it as of that date. I can get it 
in 5 minutes, though. 

(The information is as follows:) 


RRO ote tts. oo fe toe cheetah Ai eS eese. : aes ' ‘ 137 
Dien 2 oe oe oe oe Soe Se 131 
A interne stn i ai incl anh . 263 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Preston? 
DEPARTMENTAL SAVINGS 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Andretta, I would be interested in knowing 
where you are going to find the $11 million you are saving to apply 
to the pay raise. 

Mr. AnprReEtTTA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I would like to have a breakdown of that. 

Mr. ANpDRETTA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Is it not true that if you can save that much money 
from this year’s appropriation, we appropriated $11 million too much? 

Mr. AnpreErta. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Where did you find it? You did not make it. 

Mr. Anprerra. For example, the FBI is not coming over for one 
penny for the pay raise. The FBI pay raise cost about $6 million. 
They are not coming in for it, because they had $11 million for a 48- 
hour week, and they went back to a 40-hour week. That deduction 
is being carried over into 1953. 

Mr. Preston. State where it came from. 

Mr. Anprettra. That is a substantial part of the saving. In the 
legal activities and general administration I think we are going to 
pick up around—— 

Mr. Preston. Well, in order to save time, suppose you give us a 
breakdown of that $11 million. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Where it is coming from; what part of the whole 
appropriation for the Department of Justice it comes from. 

Mr. ANprReETTA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It may be helpful in our activities in marking up the 
bill this year, you see. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Pay act costs, fiscal year 1952, by appropriations, as authorized under Public Law 201 


| | 
Estimated | Proposed sup-| Estimated 











cost plemental | savings 

Salaries and expenses: 
General administration : $195, 240 $168, 000 $27, 240 
General legal activities 675, 040 486, 000 189, 040 
Antitrust Division_- : 254, 030 233, 000 21, 030 
United States attorneys and marshals | 903, 880 645, 000 258, 880 
Claims of persons of Japanese ancestry -- | 20, 680 |_- a 20, 680 
Defense production activities | 9,000 | - 9, 000 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 6, 339, 625 6, 339, 625 
Immigration and Naturalization Service | 2, 915, 000 2, 610, 000 305, 000 
Bureau of Prisons. - | 1, 365, 000 1, 141, 000 224, 000 
Support of United States prisoners (Federal prison system) 19, 800 . 19, 800 
Total appropriated funds | 12, 697, 295 5, 283, 000 7, 414, 295 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Alien Property | 271, 114 238, 000 33, 114 

Federal prison industries: 
Administrative expenses | 26, 805 : 26, 805 
Vocational expenses | 35, 780 WARE aoe ee 35, 780 
foe) ee aces : | 13, 030, 994 5, 521, 000 7, 509, 994 


Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I must say to Mr. Andretta that if he can dig up $11 
million, as he just said he would, he is Houdini. 

This is an interesting question raised by Mr. Preston. What would 
have happened if we did not have the pay raise? 

Mr. Anprerra. Well, we would have had to absorb the whole 
thing. That would be, as they say, catastrophic. 

Mr. Rooney. You would not have had to absorb it if you did not 
have the pay raise? 

Mr. Anprerra. You would just have to shut down. 

Mr. Rooney. I said, if there were not any pay raise. 

Mr. Anprerra. Oh, if there were not any pay raise we still would 
have saved part of that money in the FBI; for example, where they 
had $11 million for overtime and they cut down. 

Mr. Roonry. That would have been something which I have not 
very often seen. 

Mr. Anprerra. What is that? Save money? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Anpretra. We save money. We had $1 million left from 
1951. 

Mr. Rooney. As the result of overappropriation? 

Mr. Anprerra. No, sir; as the result of saving money and trying 
to operate within our appropriations. 

Mr. Roonry. Economy? 

Mr. ANpReETTA. Yes; economical operations. When you consider 
what we have to contend with, a lot of which we cannot control, I 
think that is doing pretty well. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Chairman, that is such an amazing financial 
transaction that I cannot even comprehend it enough to ask a question, 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. CLevenGer. I find myself in a good deal the same predicament 
as Mr. Marshall, but I do hope that in the explanation and extension 
of this thing it will be made plain, so that we will save ourselves from 
the embarrassment of trying to tell the House, if somebody asks us 
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about it. If there is some way to clarify this and put it in in extension 
at this point I would like to see it done. 

Of course, I do want to see the $11 million saved, but I am afraid 
that some of the general public thinks that there has been some 
laxity in the Criminal Division, in view of the revelations which have 
been made to them. I am not charging anyone here with responsi- 
bility for it, but I do know that something has to be done about it. 

Mr. McInerney. About what, sir? 

Mr. CLevencsr. This general lack of prosecution of villainy. |] 
am not charging vour Department with the responsibility for it, but 
the general public thinks that somebody is getting away with murder 
instead of being punished. 

Mr. INrerNey. But they never suggest who in particular is doing so. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. | have not been on any of these committees, but 
[ have often wondered how much of it is self-advertising and how much 
of it can be translated into concrete action. 

Mr. McInerney. I have to translate it into concrete action, be- 
cause we proceed under the doctrine of personal guilt. If 1 get some 
person with personal guilt and evidence, he goes. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I know it is one thing to get up in a committee 
and pontificate about conditions and something else to lay it on the 
line so that the person can be convicted. 

Mr. McInerney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGer. I would much rather see a lot less of that, and a 
little more concrete action on people that we can convict. There is 
no question about it, though, this has stirred people pretty deeply. 

For the life of me, | hope you can show this $11 million in a way 
where we can see it. 

Mr. McInerney. This is not my $11 million we are talking about. 

Mr. CLevencer. It is for the whole section, I know; but we were 
generous with you a vear ago. We gave you the money. 

Mr. McINerney. And I did not spend it. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. And you have not spent it? 

Mr. McInerney. No, sir. 

Mr. CLtevencrer. Then I would show that very clearly, in your 
section in particular, because there will be some brickbats come your 
way. Whether you deserve them or not will be another thing. 

Mr. McInerney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevENGER. I confess to some bewilderment about it. I know 
that there has been all of this stalling. That is the Communist 
technique, to do that, either here or in Korea or any place else where 
you sit down with them. They try to wait you out. If we have been 
having too many people sitting on the sidelines waiting for those 
things to decide themselves, I am glad to hear that you have not spent 
the money. 

Mr. McInerney. Except in these other fields, such as in the Slot 
Machine Act and the racket field, and I also put some special men 
on this corruption work, on my OPS and National Production Auth- 
ority. Ihave about six men on there with, I believe, your indulgence, 
at least. 

Mr. Ctevencer. I know we were not niggardly in giving you the 
help. I for one have always realized that our internal danger was a 
great deal more imminent than any possibility of attack from without. 
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I still think so. I think if we used a fraction of the amount of money 
they propose using in civilian defense for this type of civilian defense 
it would be better spent. 

Mr. McInerney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Because they may bomb you, but these people 
will certainly ruin you if vou let them continue to eat away at the 
structure of our Government and the men in it. They are going to 
be difficult to get into court and convict. 

In those three cases where you got the death penalty, was it ever 
inflicted upon those people? 

Mr. McInerney. No, sir. That is before the second court of 
appeals in New York. It has been argued, but a decision has not 
come down. It was argued about 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Well, let me just say that I am glad you saved 
some money. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course, to be fair to Mr. McInerney, Mr. Whearty, 
and the Criminal Division, they are the people, are they not, who 
prepared the case against the Communist leaders and were successful 
in the trial? 

Mr. CLevencer. Certainly. 

Mr. Rooney. Also, the Coplon case? 

Mr. CLeEvENGER. We expected that. That is what we gave them 
the money for. 

Mr. Rooney. The Fuchs case, Greenglass, and a number of others? 

Mr. Wuearry. Gold, Greenglass, and four or five others. 

Mr. Rooney. Apparently, since the number they have on the rolls 
at the moment is less than what they had a year ago, the abracadabra 
is somewhere else? 

Mr. McInerney. Yes. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. , 

Mr. Roonry. At the outset I was under the impression that these 
employees we gave them the money for had been put on the payroll 
and that they did not need them. 

Mr. McInerney. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How else at the outset would | expect to find this? 

Mr. Anprerra. Let us go back to the beginning on it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

We came over, vou will remember, and we said it was a guess. We 
were plowing new ground, and we were trying to guess a timetable on 
what was going to be required under the McCarran Act. It so 
happened that our timetable, which we guessed these things on, as to 
progressive steps which were going to be taken, was wrong. Things 
outside of our control held it up. Rather than go ahead and plunge 
in and recruit to the full of the authority vou gave us, we took people 
on only insofar as we needed them and had good use for them. We 
did not fill all the jobs. We have never filled all the jobs. 

We do not have fewer now than we had a year ago or any other time. 
There has been a gradual accretion of personnel to the Criminal Divi- 
sion, but only insofar as they could find suitable qualified people, who 
had to be very carefully chosen. 

Second, as fast as the work came into the Division it required addi- 
tional help. I do not think the Department can be criticized, because 
we did not go whole hog in getting appropriations and recruiting 
everybody. We have saved money. We think we took the right 
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oney | course. The timetable did not come out the way we said. We did 
fense not estimate it correctly. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to your figure of $11 million, is it not 
the fact that along about “March or April. of last vear the FBI went on 





fee eee 


eople . 48-hour week? 
t the @ Mr. ANprettTa. That is what I pointed out; yes, sir. 
ng to @ Mr. Roonry. And you asked authority to use certain funds by way 
of transfer to cover the additional moneys occasioned by the 48-hour 
ever week. When did they decide to go back to the 40-hour week? 
Mr. AnpreTra. | think it was last October some time. 
rt of @ Mr. Rooney. Why? 
s not Mr. Anpretra. I do not know. 
Mr. Roonry. That is quite a change. In April they went from a 
saved 40-hour week to a 48-hour week. 
Of course, we will get the answer from Mr. Hoover. 
arty, Mr. Anpretra. Yes. , 
who Mr. Rooney. But I am wondering, since vou are talking about an 
essful over-all figure of $11 million, if there is not some explanation now as 
to why that is or was the case. 
Mr. Anpretrta. As | told you, the FBI pay raise was costing some- 
where in excess of $6 million. 
them Mr. Rooney. Surely that is not the reason they are going back to a 
+ 40-hour week from a 48-hour week? 
hers? | = Mr. Anprerra. I beg your pardon. 


i Mr. Rooney. Surely that did not occasion going back to a 40-hour 
»rolls =) week? 
dabra | Mr. Anpretra. No; that was done before the Pay Raise Act was 
» passed. 
Now, the Budget was aware of the fact that they had about $11 


million. Mind you, I am talking about rough figures in my mind 
these They had about $11 million to take care of that 48-hour week. Those 
avroll were additional days meluded for their whole operation. The minute 


that the pay raise came into effect, they had already gone into a 40- 
hour week. There was a substantial savings of money which the 


his? Budget had already indicated they were going to impound as a saving. 
, Mr. Knowing that they had that $11 million impounded, it would have cost 
probably not quite $11 million, because they paid overtime up until 
We October. Anyway, whenever it was, they have applied that savings 
ble on first to the pay raise, so that there would not be a supplemental appro- 
It so | priation for the FBI to cover the pay raise. In other words, there is 
, as to $6 million of the cost of the pay raise. If they had continued the 
Things 18-hour week they would have had to come over to get it. 
lunge Mr. Rooney. Have vou finished, Mr. Clevenger? 
people Mr. CLevencer. Well, these gentlemen have ample funds, 1 im- 
We agine, under this act, if emergencies exist, to employ some additional 
men; or have you? 
r time. Mr. McInerney. Yes, sir. 
| Divi- Mr. CLeveNGER. There is not any way we are crippling you at all. 
e, who Mr. Rooney. Now that we have finally gotten these figures, I am 
_ surprised that vou did not put more employees on the payroll. These 
laddi- | figures show a comparison with a year ago. They show that you are 
ecause | now engaged in the business of prosecuting gambling. 1] never thought 
ruiting = that the Federal Government would be m that business, but you are 
» right | init, and the Congress has decreed that vou should be in it. 


Mr. Burrs. Mr. Chairman, may I make one comment? 
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When this budget was originally prepared in September there wer 
70 vacancies in the Criminal Division payroll. As of the close ot 
business last Friday there were still 49 of those vacancies existing. | 
think that is good evidence that they have not used every penny “the y 
had available. 

Mr. Rooney. Governor? 

Mr. AAnDAHL. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us off the record some of the things you ar 
doing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. McInerney. Thank you, sir. 


Turspay, JANUARY 22, 1952 
LANDS Division 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM A. UNDERHILL, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Cc. G. TADLOCK, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Mr. Rooney. The next item we have for our consideration is the 
Lands Division, which is to be found at page 110 of the justifications, 
Wherein the requested appropriation is in the amount of $3,756,390, 
an increase of $349,510 over the 1953 base. Such an inerease includes 
49 new positions. 

Certain workload data will be found at pages 115 to 121 of the 
justifications, which pages we shall insert in the record at this point 

(The documents are as follows:) 


Comparison of work and personnel 
: I 


1951 fiscal year 


Work a re ee - ; wages 
i aa ia year, Number 
Number | Increase or 
| | decrease 
| | 
| 
LAND ACQUISITION } | 
| 
| | 
Condemnation tracts } Percent 
Received... een | 7, 851 23.0 6, 362 
Closed__-- aa E | 6, 872 —15.0 &, OSt 
Pending... .-- | 27, 143 4.0 26, 164 
Title tracts: | | 
Received __-_- 10, 164 27.0 | 8, 027 
sno Sisoasdinte ; 7, 564 12.0 | 6, 777 
a | 9, 303 39.0 | 6, 70 
Total land acquisition: | | 
Received.......- 18, 015 25.0 | 14, 389 
Closed- | 14, 436 —2.0 | 14, 86 
Pending ; } 36, 446 11.0: I 32, 867 
Trial Section iSes | H 
Received _ -- } 1 11, 183 26.0 28 87! 
Closed 111, 563 19.0 29, 690 
Pending | 2, 071 37.0 1, 51t 
General matters | 
Received _ . . } 1,472 04 | 1, 46 
Closed _- 2,017 33.0 1, 13 
Pe re | 367 — 60.0 912 
Grand tot 
Received 30, 670 24.0 24, 73% 
Closed _. 28, 016 9.0 25, 6 
Pending H 38, 884 10.0 35, 29 
Personnel__. 433 8.0 401 











1 10,000 rental collection cases in Trial Section eliminated 
2 7,225 rental collection cases in Trial Section eliminated. 
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Indian claims cases after Aug. 14, 1947 


1. Cases filed (under 370 numbers) oe 414 

9. Tried, submitted, and awaiting decision 6 

7: Disposed of before Commission - : 97 
(a) Dismissed by plaintiffs : | 
(b) Interlocutory finding of liability : 2 
(c) Dismissed by Commission i ae 19 
ad) Judgment for Indians ee 2 

1, Appealed to Court of Claims ae : es 13 
(a) Dismissed by appellant roe I 
(b) Reversed and remanded ee 7 2 
(c) Reversed with judgment i ees | 
(d) Affirmed a EES , 
(e) Pending 7 7 

5. Appealed to Supreme Court 4 
(a) Certiorari denied = he 2 
(b) Certiorari pending : 2 

SUMMARY 

1. Cases filed . 414 

2. Cases finally disposed of 16 
(a) Dismissed by plaintiffs ee 5 
(b) Judgment for United States on. 9 
(c) Judgment for Indians eect 2 

3. Pending ’ . 398 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Underhill, what have you to say about this 
requested substantial appropriation of $3,756,390? 

Mr. Unperuitu. Mr. Chairman, could T make just one statement 
off the record before we go into that? 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a general statement, Mr. Underhill? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Unperuityi. The Lands Division is asking for an increase in 
our appropriation this vear. That is 1953. The reason for that is 
this—and I might say at the outset that not one dime of this requested 
increase will be used for anything except defense: 

The defense departments have set up their budgets. They have 
been given the go-ahead sign by the Congress and the President on 
various and sundry defense projects, which naturally will come to the 
Lands Division so far as acquiring title, condemnation, and so forth 
are concerned. We want to be ready to meet that challenge and we 
want to be ready to do it at the very earliest possible time, because 
time is of the essence when we are talking about defense projects. 

I can say candidly to you gentlemen, every one of you here on this 
committee, that there has been no change so far as I know in the 
Lands Division, in any section or otherwise, insofar as an appro- 
priation is concerned. We are going ahead today the same as we did 
last year and the year before. In 1953 it will be identically the 
same, so far as we can see ahead. 
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However, the appropriation for which we are asking the increase 
of some $349,000-odd, is due wholly to the defense set-up. 
Mr. Rooney. What about the details? 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Unperaiti. Our workload has increased this year an averag 
of 16 percent over last year. We closed out during the last fisc: 
year 28,016 cases. That was 10 percent over the preceding year. 

Percentagewise, we know that we will have some 41,000 cases, 
if it continues as it has over the past 3 vears, in 1953. Most of t! 
or practically all of it, will go to defense projects. 

I might mention that over the period of the last 7 years we have 
taken a balance of the number of cases and matters which we h 
handled, and the average cost of each case reveals that the cost 
the Government for handling is $90.90. As I said, there will probabl 
be in excess of 41,000 cases handled by the Lands Division stafl 
1953, and applying that $90.90 to this fortv-one-thousand-odd cases 
would bring out the estimated cost of our operation to three-million 
seven-hundred-and-sixt y-five-thousand-odd dollars. 


PREPARATION OF JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Butts, I have noticed this not only in connection 
with the Lands Division, but also with the other divisions. We are 
here concerned with an item of almost $4 million requested by thi 
Department of Justice. It would appear that these justificatio: 
have been so skillfully prepared as to fail to give the committe: 
man of the details moneywise. 

The justifications with regard to the Land Division, for instan 
concern themselves almost entirely with workload. Where is thy 
breakdown of the money for other objects? 

Mr. Burrs. Page 127, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Another thing: There is no table which shows 
difference between the 2 vears. 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATES 


What is the breakdown of the figure $100,400? 

Mr. Burrs. Detail is shown on page 46, Mr. Chairman; $6,57 
for increase in travel. 

Mr. Rooney. Page 46? 

Mr. Burrs. Yes, sir. ‘Analysis of increase or decrease over bas 
The next to the last column to the right. 

Mr. Anprerra. The increase in that travel item is $6,575. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the figure $6,575? 

Mr. ANprerra. I was going to say that all the miscellaneous objects 
of expenditure, except 07, ‘Contractual services,” are increases of the 
items that are coincidental to putting on 49 new persons. 

Mr. Rooney. At what rate? 

Mr. Anprerra. You have to step up your travel. 

Mr. Rooney. At what rate? 
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Mr. ANpretta. I think travel, for example, is $300 per person. It 
varies in each of the divisions. We have a formula for applying the 
average cost of travel. 

Mr. Taptock. For the Lands Division it is $470. 

Mr. ANprETTA. $470 per person. It varies in the Department, 
from $300 up to $700 per person, depending upon the activity. 

For example, we figure $25 for supplies and materials. We apply 
that formula. I think it is $175 for equipment. We just apply that 
yardstick when asking for additional positions, depending on the type 
of attorney or clerk. That is the reason for that. 

\lr. Roonry. This is all a so-called educated guess; is that correct? 

\Ir. Taputock. No, sir; it is not in this case. I do not believe so. 

\ir. Roonry. How would it be otherwise? 

Mir. Taptock. Well, of course it is a guess, but I think that any 
statistical method that we would use would be a guess. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you want me to withdraw the word “educated” 
and leave it as a plain guess? 

Mr. Taptock. No, sir. 

\ir. ANprerra. It is based on past experience. You know pretty 
well what your average supplies necessarily will be. 

\Ir. Roonry. Based upon past experience we know pretty well 
that this is a very comfortable figure. 

Mr. ANpretra. Well, no, I would not say that. I would not 
sav that. 

OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mir. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the amount of $191,570 
for “Other contractual services’’? 
Mir. UnpernHILL. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman? 


\M[Ir. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. UnperHILL. $1,900 is communications. $260 is rent. 

\ir. Rooney. Communications? Why should that not be under 
4°? ; 

Mr. Unperuiti. Oh, excuse me. 

\lr. Taptock. You do not have that, sir. 

\ir. UnperuILL. I do not have it here. 

Mr. Taptock. I have it, Mr. Chairman, if you wish. 

Mr. Unperuiui. Abstracts, $26,800. Recordings, $9,700. Steno- 
graphic services, $64,200. Advertising, $39,600. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the item stenographic services, $64,200? 

Mr. ANpretra. That is court reporting. 

Mr. UnpgeruHILL. Those are special court reporters. Anything of a 
special nature, outside of Washington or outside of the field attorney’s 
office, and getting up transcriptions from the court, and so on and so 
forth. 

\Ir. Rooney. Yes, proceed. 

Mr. Unpgeruiti. Commissioners, $85,600. Special expertservices, 
$675,120. You will probably question that, but the reason for the 
expert services is mostly appraisers in Indian claims cases, and they 
run very high. 

Mr. Taptock. There is one more miscellaneous item of $4,000. 

Mr. Rooney. According to our figures we now have $865,380. 
What is the difference between that and $905,020 as shown on page 
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Mr. Tapitock. Are you checking the items of those figures that con, 
to $905,020? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Taptock. $26,800; $9,700; $64,200— 

Mr. Rooney. Wait a minute. Speak clearly and distinctly : $26,800 
$9,700; $64,200; $85,600; $675,120. 

Mr. Taptock. Miscellaneous, $4,000, and advertising, $39,600 

Mr. Anpretra. Publication of notices and so on. 

Mr. Rooney. Miscellaneous? 

Mr. Tapiock. $4,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Advertising? 

Mr. Tapiock. $39,600. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the explanation of this item of $4,000 entitled 
“*Miscellaneous’’? 

Mr. Tapiock. There are certain items of expense that the Treasury 
Department and General Accounting Office have designated as not 
falling into any of the object classifications. 

Mr. Roonry. What are they? 

Mr. Taptock. For instance, repairs to typewriters, adding 
chines, mimeograph machines, and certain alterations. 

Mr. Rooney. How much? 

Mr. Taptock. I do not have a breakdown on the $4,000. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have a breakdown? 

Mr. Tapiock. Not of the $4,000. 


ADVERTISING 


Mr. Rooney. With respect to advertising, $39,600, how did you 
arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Taptock. That figure is an example of how we arrived at ou 
increase in each or most of the other items. It is an increase in 
advertising of $2,600, or a 7-percent increase. 

The increase in the net positions which we are asking for is 7 per- 
cent; therefore, we ask for a 7-percent increase in most all the items 
of other expenses. 

Mr. Rooney. In all other items? 

Mr. Tapitock. Except for travel. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Preston? 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. Preston. I would like to ask you how you people manage to 
confuse us so successfully on the way you made up justifications. 
You have on page 127 the “Other objects,”’ and then you revert back 
to page 46, and I do not see anything on this page which relates to 
the Lands Division. 

Mr. Anpre?ta. Yes, sir. Down below there is a breakdown as to 


‘ach one of these activities under ‘‘General legal activities, LD,”’ all 
the way down through. 

Mr. Preston. I see. That abbreviated code threw me off for the 
moment. 

Mr. Burrs. If I spelled it out it would be impossible to get it on 
one sheet. 


yr 
San) 
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Mr. Preston. It is so far separated in the justifications I never 
could have found it. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. MarsHauu. No questions. 

\Mir. Roonsy. Mr. Clevenger? 


ACQUISITION OF PUBLIC LAND 


Mr. CLevENGER. I do not know that I have any particular detail 
io question about, but I sometimes wonder how much of the public 
domain will be left when we keep taking it at the rate of a million 
acres at a time. Is this acquisition of property to go on and on? Is 
there any end to it, after all we have acquired during the second war, 
and all that the Government owns everywhere? 

Mr. Unperuiti. Mr. Clevenger, in answering that | would answer 
it this way: Specifically we do not know. Our acquisitions, as you 
know, come direct from the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. That is right. 

Mr. UnprruILyt. General Services Administration, Department of 
the Interior, and so forth. J would say that this is following the same 
pattern as we found during World War II, about 1942, 1943, and 1944, 
though not as much. 

When the emergency goes away—when that will be I certainly would 
not be able to answer—lI would say that it would then begin to slough 
off like it did after 1946. That is about as good an equalizer as we 
could tell you. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Is it not true that we still have great tracts of 
this land which we acquired, some of it almost adjacent to some of this 
land we are now acquiring? 

Mr. Unperuiuy. That is right; ves, sir. That is true. Some of 
this we are acquiring now is directly adjacent. That is due, we are 
told, to the jet aircraft and things like that. They are adding to the 
runways on airports and things of that type. However, that would 
not be 1 million acres. The thing you brought up, I would imagine, 
would be more a matter of reclamation, flood control, dams, and so 
forth. 

Mr. CLEveENGER. Yes. You know, a man cannot help wondering, 
when we talk about a $85 billion budget in peacetime for spending, 
what we are going to have left if we get into this war. 

Is anybody at all exercising any judgment as to the extent of this 
buying up of the public domain? 

Mr. UNpERHILL. Well, of course, we would not be in a position to 
answer that as well as possibly you would here in the Congress. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. You have taken a look at it. You have to buy it. 

Mr. Unperutitn. The Army and Navy and other people are ac- 
quiring it. Our position, of course, as you know, is this: After they 
set up their requirements, then they call on us to go in and do the 
rest of the title work and so forth. I do not know the answer, sir. 

Mr. ANprerra. Congress passes these, Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLevencer. As a Member of Congress, I find myself com- 
Pletely frustrated in spite of the fears we have, because a defense 
budget never tells you anything. The reason I asked vou that is 
because I thought you might see the end, and I wondered if it might 
give you concern. 
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Mr. Unperutuu. It does; but I feel it is an emergency situation 
Mr. CLEVENGER. I agree; it is an emergency. p N 
Mr. UnperuILu. After that time is over, whatever that time mm: rege 
be, either the next year or the next year after that, then you will s 
that it will gradually go down. 
Mr. Cievencer. Here come the forest trails and access 
and all these other things, snowballing, as more and more of the pub us t 
domain passes into Government ownership. Sometimes we begin tha 
to wonder how much of it is socialization on the march and how tue) imp 
isan emergency. I agree that there is an emergency all right. 
Mr. Unperuiny. A lot of this, Mr. Congressman, should reyor IR fron 
back. At the end of the emergency, after World War LI, it rever mor 
back to States or cities or whatever agencies would be the closest Fsom 
Mr. CLevenGcer. [| know it is not vour fault, because you only sthor 
what you are told to do; but I just cannot help viewing with consider. KR acq 
able alarm this great acquisition of public lands, until it reaches «i 
point in some States where the Government owns half of the State spe 
The tax burden resting on the balance of the land is such that they J abo 
are not able to build highways. Then we have had the very extray- RB vet 
agant bills to put trails and roads in. ther 
I just wonder if we have not just about gotten the job done. Uni 
Mr. Unbernityt. Well, they keep shooting them at us. Pwat 
Mr. Rooney. Who does? The Congress? haw 
Mr. Unprruiti. No; the land-acquiring agencies. P war 
Mr. Rooney. Actually it is the Congress. due 
Mr. Unperuityi. That is right. A 
roe: 
DEFENSI ACQUISITIONS 
Mr. Rooney. [have in my hand a statement with regard to defens 
acquisitions, present national security program, January, 1952 
There is an item here of $128,713,946, all directed by public laws 
the Kighty-first Congress and the Eighty-second Congress. We s! 
insert this document at this point in the record. 
The document ts as follows: 


Defense acquisitions, esent nationa 


t 18 months 


my and Air Force Navy, AEC, and Coast Guard to come 


Mr. Rooney. Would you like to see this, Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. Cuevencer. Thank you for that, Mr. Charman. I think 
should a0) in the record. 

This is only one section of defense. There are Navy and the Coxs 
Guard still to be added. 
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' Mr. Preston. The exhibit on page 119 is very informative in that 
regard, too. 

Mr. UnpEeRHILL. Yes. 

Mr. Taptocx. That shows what has come to us already. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. The reason I took this time is that I do not want 
‘us to knock ourselves out by such fantastic acquisitions of property 
that we will have neither the money to pay for it nor the money to 
improve and maintain it. 

\fr. UNDERHILL. I would imagine, Mr. Congressman, that judging 
‘from the news releases which came over the air and in the paper this 
morning, insofar as Atomic Energy is concerned, that there will he 
some several million dollars for new equipment. I would imagine, 
though I have nothing to base it on, that there would be some land 
acquisition in connection with that. 
| Mr. CLevenGER. You know, just as an afterthought, we have 
Fspent a billion dollars developing the Tennessee Valley. We hear 
about how the economic conditions of those people are improving, 
vet it is an area with the least gain. More people moved away from 
there to some other area than any other comparable area of the 
United States, because we have put most of the arable land under 
pwater permanently. It is not just what used to get flooded once in 
‘awhile, but most of the rich land. That valley is living mostly on 
Pwar activities, such as aluminum and other things, which are pro- 
duced in a state of emergency. 

After the end comes, what will those people live on? Anybody who 
goes down there can see it. There is land there which never was 
flooded at any time, and now it is permanently a lake bottom. 

It certainly frightens me when I see all this acquisition of land which 


run up to the millions of acres, with no end to it. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall? 


INDIAN CLAIMS 


Mr. MarsHauu. I have a question which interests me. 

With relation to exhibit No. 4, on page 121, it shows the Indian 
claims that have been handled since August 14, 1947. Is that date 
right? 

Mr. Unperuity. That is right; ves, sir. 

Mr. MarsHauyu. In other words, you have only settled in the 
length of time since August 14, 1947, 53 cases? 

Mr. Unperuttit. May I explain that in this way, Mr. Marshall: 
‘lam sure that you are all familiar with the set-up of the Indian Claims 
‘Commission, and you in particular, Mr. Marshall, being from your 
State, because you have lots of Indians out there. 

The Indians Claims Commission was placed in operation, and 
there was a cut-off date on August 15, 1951. I may be wrong on 
the 15, but it is in August, 1951. All claims to be filed by the Indian 
‘tribes had to be filed prior to that date. 

We knew on August 15, 1951, how many claims there would be. 
Up until that time we did not. 

There were 414 cases filed. There will be no more. That is the 
cut-off date. After that time there can be no more. 

Of course, before that time we certainly went to work on them, 
but we did not know until in August of last year how many there 
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would be, and most of them were filed in the late years, 1950 and 195 
during that last few months. The big load will come to us now. 

In defending those cases we have to go before the Commission) 
The Commission first sets up liability, whether or not there is gn 
liability on the part of the Government to these Indians. That ik 
if they have a right to be heard, by their succession of heritage ay 
so forth. That is the reason for this breakdown of figures. 

Mr. Marsuatu. How long do you estimate it will take your Division 
to clear up these claims? 

Mr. Unprerniti. Well, the Indian Claims Commission goes out 0! 
office in 1956. I believe that is in August, too. 

Mr. Tapiock. It is 10 years. 

Mr. UNprrHILL. Yes; we should have them out of the way during 
that time. . 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, gentlemen. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1952 
Executive ApsupICcATIONS DIVISION 


WITNESSES 


JOSEPH C. DUGGAN, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
EDWARD S. LAZOWSKA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Rooney. The next item for our consideration is the Executiy: 
Adjudications Division, which appears beginning at page 128 of th 
justifications. 

At this point we shall insert in the record the workload data con- 
tained at page 130 of.the justifications. 

(The document is as follows:) 


Work load data 


Actual | Estimated 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
Executive orders 261 197 268 276 
Opinions 140 104 134 150 
Intradepartmental operations 125 149 153 160 
Gifts and bequests 41 34 40) 45 
Special assignments - 2 S11 | 409 439 | 150 


Mr. Rooney. The request is in the amount of $207,620, whic 
would be an increase of $3,210 over the base. 

Now, instead of the words “budget estimate,’ we have “budget 
base,’’ $207,620, at page 128. 

Mr. Burrs. That is an error, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. It should be “budget estimate’’? 

Mr. Burrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with respect to this reques' 
Mr. Duggan? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Duaean. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, this is practically 
a repetition of last vear’s request. 

The basic change in the division has been the transfer thereto of a 
function heretofore conducted under the auspices of the Deputy 
Attorney General; that is the function of supervising conscientious- 
objector appeals hearings. With the function there was transferred 
the Conscientious Objector Unit, which consists of a staff of six persons 
presently—three attorneys and three clerical personnel. Including 
those persons, the 1953 estimate provides for a total staff of 32, with 2 
lapses, meaning that the staff of 26 which was available last vear for 
carrying on other functions of the division, which other functions 
continue unabated, would be cut by 2 persons. 

Mr. Rooney. Continue, Mr. Duggan. 

Mr. Duacan. While 32 positions are provided for in this budget, 
2 lapses, with a total salary amount of $9,812, are required, leaving 
provision for a net employment of 30 persons, at salaries aggregating 
$204,700. 

Mr. Roonny. Mr. Andretta, will you please see that there is handed 
us a statement containing each of the activities of the Attorney 
General’s Office with regard to the number of people employed and the 
number of vacancies as of the 30th of December 1951? 

Mr. AnpreErtTA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions on this item? If not, we 
will take up the next item. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Duaean. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1952. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, ANTITRUST DIVISION 


WITNESSES 


H. GRAHAM MORISON, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
NEWELL A. CLAPP, FIRST ASSISTANT 
LeROY C. McCAULEY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


Amounts available for obligation 
1951 actual |1952estimate | 1953 estimate 


(Appropriation or estimate $3, 750, 000 $3, 200, 000 $3, 750, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 233, 000 
mbursements from other accounts 62, 868 
Total available for obligation 3, 812, 868 3, 433, 000 3, 750, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 86, 306 
Obligations incurred 3, 726, 562 3, 433, 000 3, 750, 000 
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Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual 


Direct obligations 








1, Litigation and legal review 321 
2. Judgments and judgment enforcement 367 
3. Defense activities, legislation and clearance | 284 
4. Small-business assistance 470 
5. Economic investigations 817 
6. Executive direction —-.-_......-- R58 
7. Administrative services - - 577 
Total direct obligations 3, 663, 694 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
1. Litigation and legal review 62. 868 
Obligations incurred 3, 726, 562 | 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual 


Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 7 
Average number of all employees E 





Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $5, 646 


Average grade GS-9.0 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
4 verage salary $2, 549 
A verage grade CPC-3.1 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions e $3, 233, 873 
Part-time and temporary positions 38. 804 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates___- 4,411 
Total personal service obligations 3, 277, O88 
Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services 3, 216, 865 
02 Travel 113, 436 
03 Transportation of things 2. 936 
04 Communication services 33, 507 
05 Rents and utility services__- 49, 240 
06 «Printing and reproduction 88, 072 
07 Other contractual services 92, 056 
08 Supplies and materials 6, 976 
09 Equipment 39, 945 
15 Taxes and assessments 661 


Total direct obligations 3, 663, 604. 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services Md 60, 223 
02 Travel oS 2, 645 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts ‘nduamate 62, 868 
Obligations incurred 3 726, 562 


1952 estimate 


$2, - 746 
107. 746 

171, 296 

71, 680 
266, 584 
SY, 800 
273, 148 


3, 433, 000 | 


3, 433, 000 


1952 estimate 


$6, 132 


GS-8.9 


$2, 869 
CPC 


$3, 009, 240 
14, 500 
11, 600 
4, 500 


3, 044, 840 


3,044, 
100, 000 
3,000 





3, 433, 000 


$2, 7¢ \ 
109 2s 
163, 634 
64, SAl 
4 XN) 
R3. Oi 
203, 84 
3,7 
1953 estin 
St y 
G ; 
b 
CPt 
$2, 320, 34 
‘ 
} 
3, SAT, $4 
100. 00 
Tt 
“ 
I 
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Analysis of expenditures 











| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year - $264, 464 $314, 048 | $373, 200 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_ - - i | ae ae ; 
9 Obligations incurred during the year 3, 726, 562 3, 433, 000 | 3, 7 50, 000 
= 4, 006, 702 3, 747, 048 4, 123, 200 
Ree Deduct: : : 
Rey Reimbursable obligations 62, 868 |_- Spike 
. 4 Unliquidated obligations, end of year 314, 048 | 373, 200 | 400, 000 
a Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 8, 958 | = 
oer : 
Total expenditures. __- 3, 620, 828 3, 373, 848 | 3, 723, 200 
Expenditures are distributed as follows bith = ey 
Out of current authorizations 3, 340, 688 2, 850, 100 3, 350, 000 
Out of prior, authorizations 280, 140 | 314, 048 349, 900 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 209, 700 23, 300 
\MIr. Roongsy. The next item, gentle men, is for the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, Which is to be found at page 8 of the committee print and begin- 
ning at page 134 of the justifications, which page we shall insert in 
the record at this point. 
(The document is as follows:) 
Analysis of base for fiscal year 1953 
Regular appropriation, 1952 act - $3, 200, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation for 1952 233, 000 
Total appropriation, 1952 3, 433, 000 
Reductions: See justifications 201, 165 
Adjustment in base (net) (+ or ] —201, 165 
Base for 1953 3, 231, 835 
~ Estimate for 1953 3, 750, 000 
' Increase over base 518, 165 
Increase or decrease from total appropriation, 1952 317, 000 
Comparison of base with estimate for 1953 
{( s " sai . . 
) Base for 1953: 
x Positions 546 
us Amount $3, 231, 835 
Estimate for 1953: 
Positions _ - 614 
Amount $3, 750, 000 
Increase or decrease: 
Positions 68 
Amount. $518, 165 


Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount of $3,750,000, an 
expected increase of $550,000 over the current year appropriation of 
$3,200,000. This increase proposes to add 68 positions and 52 in 
average employment in the coming fiscal year. 

There is to be found a workload statement at page 141 of the 
justifications. Pages 141 and 142 of the justifications shall also be 
inserted in the record at this point. 


96800—52—-—-8 
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(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


Fiscal years (actual) 


1947 1948 1949 1950 
ANTITRUST CASES 
District courts 
Civil 
Pending beginning of year 63 RO 79 87 
Filed during year 33 17 31 37 
rerminated during the year 16 18 23 20 
Won 14 14 21 15 
Lost 2 14 2 35 
Pending at end of year 80 79 87 104 
Criminal 
Pending beginning of year 17 33 33 31 
Filed during year 11 17 26 34 
Terminated during year 25 17 28 18 
Won 19 11 21 15 
Lost 6 26 7 53 
Pending end of vear 33 33 31 47 
Circuit Court of Appeals: 
Pending beginning of year 0 2 2 
Filed during year 3 1 6 ; 
rerminated during year 1 1 3 5 
Won 0 1 2 t 
Lost 1 0 1 l 
Pending end of year 2 2 5 3 
Supreme Court 
Pending beginning of year t 8 2 2 
Filed during the year 9 4 4 Q 
lerminated during year 5 10 4 7 
Won 3 9 2 4 
Lost 2 1 2 ; 
Pending end of year 8 2 2 4 
[ajor investigations 
Pending beginning of yea! 163 111 200 243 22 
Instituted during year 60 127 238 180 ‘ 
Disposed of during year 112 38 195 198 ’ 
Cases 14 34 57 71 
Consolidations 4 l 
Terminated 68 ' 138 127 
Pending end of year 111 200 243 225 


wo cases dismissed on Governme nt’ $s motion 
2 One case dismis sed on Government’s moti on 
hree cases dismissed on Government’s motion 
‘Includes 2 cases carried as pending in prior years. Recent court decision determines cases s! 
closed. 
One case dismissed on Government’s motion. 
6 Four cases dismissed on Government’s motion 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a general statement to make with 
spect to this, Mr. Morison? 

Mr. Morison. Yes, Mr. Chairman, very briefly. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be pleased to hear you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. Gentlemen, in paraphrase, the Antitrus' 
Division requests an increase of $317,000 over the amount granted | 
it for fiscal year 1952. It proposes to use this, as the ¢ hairman ha as 
indicated, to restore 55 professional employees and 13 nonprofessiona! 
employees. 

The reduction in our budget for this current fiscal year resulted in 
reduction of 72 professional personnel and 13 nonprofessional person- 
nel. We have been forced to close 3 of our 11 field offices, and we 
may yet have to close another 

We are seeking 17 less professional people than we had in 1951. Th 
budget reduction and the reduction in the staff which we had to ma 
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made it necessary for us to terminate, to wipe out entirely, 125 pend- 
ing investigations, and to indefinitely defer 52 pending investigations. 
Jt means that we are unable to take on any new investigations during 
this fiscal year. 

| point out, gentlemen, that investigations and the promptness 
with which they are initiated determines to a very large extent the 
measure of antitrust enforcement. 

The Antitrust Division normally receives between 1,000 and 1,200 
complaints a year from the public, many of which result in cases. 
In our present situation, however, we can give no more than superficial 
attention to those complaints, because our major responsibility must 
be dedicated, with the staff we have, to the prosecution of cases which 
originated by investigations in previous vears and the completion of 
investigations started in 1949, 1950, and 1951. 

This reduction in staff means that whereas we were able to file 51 
eases In 1951 we estimate the best that we can do is to only file 36 
this year. This compares to 71 cases which were filed in 1950 and 57 
eases Which were filed in 1949. 

I point out that the same proportionate result will inevitably 
follow in the number of cases which we are able to conclude during the 
fiscal vear. 

I would like to refer, gentlemen, with the chairman’s permission, 
to a brief supplemental statement which I believe is in the hands of 
the committee members, which summarizes a little more in detail 
what I have just tried to review with vou. 

Mr. Morison. One final point, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, which 
| would like to bring to the committee’s attention, for which IL ask 
earnest consideration, is this: We have a section in our division known 
as the Legislation and Clearance Section. Its efficiency has been 
seriously hit by the reductions in foree. This Section in normal vears 
was composed of 21 men. We had hoped, because of the increase in 
business, that even for its normal workload we would have asked for 
additional personnel. That Section has been cut by seven men, 
necessitated by the reduction in force. 

Now, this Section handles the followmg things as a matter of rou- 
tine, prior to the responsibility that it undertook under the Defense 
Production Act: First, all bills concerning antitrust referred to the 
Department by congressional committees, of which 115 were analyzed 
and comments made on in the past year; second, independent legal 
analyses of other statutes both on congressional request and at the 
request of the Department, involving antitrust matters, of which 361 
were processed; third, the patent disposition of the Office of Alien 
Property, involving the antitrust implications of foreign patents which 
are held, involved in cartels or other antitrust implications; fourth and 
most important, the merger and acquisition program. ‘This is the 
merger of corporations under the Clayton Act. We have analyzed 
210 of those thus far this year, and have had to institute 51 investi- 
gations. We estimate at the rate mergers are going on we will prob- 
ably have 500 in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. How many employees did you have in 1943? 

Mr. Morison. Mr. Chairman, I cannot give you a ready answer 
on that. 


_m en ~ 
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NEED OF INCREASED ACTIVITY 


Mr. Rooney. Please tell us what you are doing, what you propose 
doing, and explain to us why it is that your requested appropriation 
is about three times what it was during the war. 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. All right, sir; I will try to address myse|| 
to that, Mr. Chairman. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


What I want to do with the appropriation for which we have asked 
we asked for 55 additional professional people—is to make more 
effective our responsibility under the Defense Production Act. That 
responsibility entails the following responsibilities: To pass upon the 
voluntary agreements which are submitted by the business community 
and integrating committees which are established by the Defense 
Department for production of vital items for defense; the approval 
of production pools, pools of small-business men who get together in 
order to more effectively discharge prime contracts with the Defense 
Department; the consultation and expression of views with reference 
to the award of tax-amortization certificates; the constitution and | 
operation of industry advisory committees, of which there are ove: 
1,000 in operation at the present time; and, most important, the 
consultation with all defense agencies with reference to their prospec- 
tive orders and regulations which could have serious implications on 
small business and parts of the competitive economic system of our F 
country; and the trial responsibility for violations of the orders of the 
National Production Administration; the aluminum-expansion_ pro- 
gram; and the preparation of reports called for by the Defense Produc- 
tion Act to the Congress and to the President. 

| only say, Mr. Chairman, that since the inception of this a yea 
ago the work in defense has about tripled, with no increase in staff 
but a reduction in staff of seven men. 

It is my honest opinion that if I am permitted to restore the 55 
professional people I will be able to do these important things. First, 
to keep abreast of investigations, which is the heart of our operation 
We will be able to keep fairly abreast of an economic scene which is 
changing and which has long-range implications on our competitive 
system. Second, to institute more promptly those cases which have 
originated by the investment of appropriated money in previous 
years. Third, to do a more significant job and a more careful job in 
discharging our responsibility under the Defense Production Act. 


ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. What was asked of the Department for the Anti- 
trust Division for the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Morison. Mr. Chairman, could I ask Mr. Andretta to 
answer that? 

Mr. Anpretta. You mean their preliminary estimate to us? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Anpretta. I do not have it with me. [| will get it. 

Mr. Rooney. Could you have it later today? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. Wait just a minute. $3,897,955. 
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Mr. Rooney. How much was asked of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Burrs. $3,700,000. 

Mr. Roonry. When were the figures submitted to the Department? 

Mr. ANpretrra. About June 15. 

Mr. Rooney. And to the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. AnprerTa. On September 15. 

Mr. Burrs. No; it was in October. 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. We were a month late because the 
annual appropriation act had not passed by that time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall adjourn now until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Presvon. Have we finished with Mr. Morison, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. We shall continue in the morning with this division 

Mr. Morison. Thank you, gentlemen. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1952 
CASES INSTITUTED 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Morison, with regard to the Antitrust Division, 
do vou have a chart showing the cases instituted, similar to the one 
which was filed at page 255 of last year’s hearings? 

Mr. Morison. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I will ask Mr. McCauley to 
give you a copy for the record, and he may have additional copies. 

Mr. MeCautry. I have the cases pending, cases closed, and cases 
filed. 

Mr. Rooney. I want a chart similar to the one on page 255 of last 
vear’s hearings, for comparison purposes. Do you have such a chart? 

Mr. Morison. That was for the previous fiscal year, July 1, 1949, 
to June 30, 1950. We have it in that form. 

Mr. MeCavrey. I do not have it with me. [It is available. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me see it, please. You folks should know that 
when there is a chart inserted in the record one year it should be 
prepared in the same form the following vear, for comparison purposes. 

Mr. Morison. Mr. McCauley, would you call down there and have 
them send that up right away so that we can have it for the record. 

fam sorry, Mr. Chairman. We slipped on that. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert it in the record at this point 
The information requested is as follows :) 
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FINES 


Mr. Rooney. What was the amount of fines collected throug! 
Antitrust Division in fiscal 1951? 

Mr. Morison. I have that figure, sir. My recollection is th 
is $561,000, Mr. Chairman. That is the highest since 1948. 

Mr. Chairman, that figure is substantially accurate. As so 
Mr. McCauley gets away from the telephone, sir, I will give yo 
statement which gives the comparison back to 1946. 

Mr. Rooney. You say it is “the highest since 1948"'? 

Mr. Morison. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not a fact that the amount of fines colleete: 
1949 was $1,008,532? 

Mr. Morison. That was the highest in the history of the Antitrus: 
Mr. Chairman, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. That was in 1949? 

Mr. Mortson. Yes, sir. 

\Ir. Rooney. What were the figures in 1948? 

Mir. Mortson. That, sir, I am sorry to say I do not have. [| 
could pass that for a moment, Mr. MeCauley will be right out 
think he has that with him. If he does not, we can send for it 

Mr. Rooney. I am very much interested in this. Are you mis- 
taken with regard to whether it is 1948 or 1949, or was 1949 high 
than 1948? We will wait for the gentleman. 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. I am just a little bit in the dark, sir 
remember it from going over those figures last night, but [ may not 
be accurate. My recollection is that it was the highest in the past 
3 vears of fines collected. 


SUBSTANTIVE LEGISLATION 


Mir. Roonty. While we are waiting for the gentleman, let 1 
direct your attention to a subject which we generally make inquir 
into, and that is with regard to substantive legislation. Is the Divi- 
sion at this time fostering any substantive legislation here on the H 


Mr. Morison. Mr. Chairman, the same legislation which we recom- 


mended last year we again recommend. There has been no 
legislation which we have sponsored or are sponsoring. 

Mr. Rooney. What legislation did vou recommend last vear? 

Mr. Morison. Well, on the negative side, we took a position agains! 
any reduction in triple damages. 

We sponsored legislation to afford the Government its act 
damages when it was the victim of an antitrust violation. 

We have objected to the venue provisions, which we did last yea 
You will recall that that was one of the things we sponsored. 

I believe there was also legislation which would increase the crin 
inal penalties, sir, to $50,000, which was one. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anvthing else? 


FOOD CASES 


What has been done in the field of food violations? 

Mr. Mortson. Mr. Chairman, the cases for the past year involv 
several food cases, some of which are in active litigation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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\lr. Mortson. There is still, of course, to be tried this fall the 
4. & P. ease. That case has led us mto investigations in other chain 
-iood operations. We have had a number of smaller situations re- 
lated to the food industry, one in connection with the shipment of 
perishable fruits and vegetables. 
~ We have had three situations involving monopoly in ice. It sounds 
like it might be a matter of insignificance. As a matter of fact, we 
‘have found it to be a matter of considerable significance in the southern 
area, the fruit and vegetable area, where there are railroad termini 
which are the principal assembly places for the shipment of these 
Fyegetables. We have found it in New Orleans, in Texas, and in 
Florida, where a very tight monopoly has virtually dominated the 
question of icing all those vegetables for shipment to the East. 
~ We have had minor food cases which we have handled by wavy of 
nstituting actions. 
\Ir. Roonry. What was the result in the ice case? 
\fr. Morison. I was trying to indicate, Mr. Chairman, one case. 
You asked about food, and | wanted to indicate the relationship of 
Fice to food. We have won two of those cases, and the third one is vet 
Fto be adjudicated. We have accomplished, we think, the break-up 
of that monopoly. 
MILK CASES 


\ir. Rooney. What happened to the two milk cases in Chicago? 
Mr. Morison. My recollection on that is that they have not vet 
F been tried, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. What happened in the Washington milk case? 

\Ir. Mortson. We won that case, and that was lost in the court of 
appeals. We won it in the district court. 

\ir. Roonry. The net result is a loss? 

\lr. Mortson. That is right; a loss to the public in this whole 
milkshed area. 

Mr. Crapp. That was a 2-to-1 decision. 

\Ir. Rooney. What happened to the Cincinnati milk case? 

Mir. Morison. That has not vet been tried, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. A vear ago we were told that it was “set for trial next 
month.”’ 

Mr. Mortson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Two years ago it was “set for trial next month” 
xeuse me, 

Mir. Mortson. That is not at our instance. We have pressed the 
case. At the protestation of defense counsel the case has been carried 
forward on the seeking of interrogatories, discovery proceedings, and 
we have pushed for ‘ready’? on those calendars when called, but 
adjournments have been granted to the defendants. 

Mr. Rooney. It was in January of 1950, January 11, over 2 vears 
ago, that we were told the case was going to be tried the following 
month, 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. 


HOUSING 


Mr. Rooney. What, if anything, has been done in the field of 
housing? 

\ir. Morison. Mr. Chairman, in the housing field there has been 
ho concerted activity of cases in that field. There have been cases 
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against various companies who contribute to the supply of materials 
for housing. 

A significant case is the Besser Manufacturing case which is now o; 
the way to the Supreme Court, which we won below. That involve 
a monopoly in a very important building material, the cinder block 
which is a widely used building material. 

Mr. Rooney. When was that finished? 

Mr. Morison. I am not sure about this, sir; but I am taking a 
guess. That was finished, I think, sir, in August of this vear, or the 
end of July. 

Mr. Ciapr. That is, finished in the district court, Mr. Chairman 
It is actually on appeal in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is appealing? 

Mr. Cuapp. The other side. 


WALLPAPER AND PLUMBING 


Mr. Roonry. What happened to the cases in the wallpaper and 
plumbing industries? 

Mr. Morison. In the wallpaper case, Mr. Chairman, my recollec- 
tion is that we have a decree in that case. Just recently, there have 
been some protests that that decree is being violated. I have asked 
that the Judgment Section review that judgment and its enforcement 
to find out if the judgment is being violated. 


A. & P. CASE 


Mr. Rooney. What, if anything, has happened with respect to the 
A. & P. case since this time a year ago? 

Mr. Morison. The A. & P. case, sir, has been in discovery pro- 
ceedings. We find, as the chairman probably knows, that in th: 
southern district they are about 2 years behind on the calendar. Wi 
hope to try to get that for trial in the fall. I do not know whether we 
will succeed or not. The interim period has been largely taken up by 
discovery proceedings and motions before the district court with 
reference to those discovery proceedings. 

Mr. Rooney. How many matters have been pending before 
court with regard to the A. & P. case in the past year? 

Mr. Morison. I do not think there is anything pending, sir. | 
think they are principally motions with reference to discovery  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Rooney. I am speaking of motions. 

Mr. Morison. There is nothing now pending. 

Mr. Rooney. In the past year what motions have you had? 

Mr. Morison. Mr. Chairman, I will have to answer that from : 
recollection which I ought to check to make it accurate for the record 

My recollection is that there have been three proceedings, but [ ma) 
be wrong on that. We are now awaiting the A. & P.’s answer to ou 
interrogatories. That is the present phase of it. 


, 
Uhh 


WARNINGS TO FIRMS 


Mr. Rooney. What has been the situation in the past vear with 
respect to a matter which we have heretofore discussed; that is, pr 
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ceeding by way of warnings to the smaller business firms, where there 
have been antitrust violations and where, upon your calling to their 
attention such violations, they ceased and desisted? 

Mr. Morison. Well, there are several of those, Mr. Chairman. 
| will give a few of them. We have applied it in a number of cases. 

We had a case in California, involving the California Belt and 
Accessory Manufacturers Association. This, on complaint, was in- 
vestigated in the latter part of the vear, and we discovered that an 
association had attempted to fix minimum prices for belts; but after 
the investigation and after talking with all the members of this 
association, it appeared that after that investigation they abandoned 
all plans for this association to fix prices. After appraising the 
thing, it was reallv relatively small in its burden on the commerce 
even if effected. By reason of that fact, the matter was completely 
cleared up, and after conference with them we did not proceed by suit. 

The same principle we applied in the case of a complaint from the 
Army engineers that sensitized drawing paper was being monopolized. 
After the investigation there appeared to be some evidence that there 
was a conspiracy, on identical bids. The Army engineers and other 
branches of the Defense Establishment are large purchasers of this 
paper. 

After that immediately we found, and the Army reported to us, 
that there was a competitive price in the sensitized papers. 

We had a rather large number of complaints involving the Los 
Angeles Kosher Butchers Association, in which they said that the 
association controlled the entire supply of kosher meat which was 
available for resale, and that all local sources of kosher meat refused 
to sell to nonmembers of the association. We made our investigation, 
and the butchers who had been refused membership were thereafter 
accepted in membership, and those who did not desire to become 
members were still permitted to have all the supply of kosher meat 
which they wanted, so we did not think it necessary to file a suit there. 
We obtained the result. 

Another situation arose in what is known as the set-up paper-box 
industry. They are manufacturers of paper boxes of light consistency 
for packaging of various kinds. 

The complaint was that the Mills Co., consulting engineers in Los 
Angeles, were formulating an organization to stabilize the price in 
this box industry in the whole California area. This involved a system 
of registering accounts, so that in submitting bids on any business 
members of the organization would in each instance bid higher than 
the prices charged through the existing suppliers. 

We developed this pretty carefully, and we found that we had gotten 
in before the plan had been actually put in operation. As a result, 
the association came in with resolutions to completely abandon this 
plan. We determined on our own that we would not proceed against 
them, and the complainants were completely satisfied, because 
thereafter the members who did not want to be forced into this 
association were permitted to operate and there was no rigged price 
on the sale of these boxes. It was left competitive. 

The same situation occurred in several cases, Mr. Chairman, in- 
volving a minor thing of the cigarette-vending machines. We have 
found all over the country a pattern of associations being formed in 
which they would respect each other’s territory, or agree on a uniform 
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price to the owner of the building where these machines were going 
be put. Three investigations on that terminated that situation. 

The same thing was true as to the lease of washing machines 
apartment houses, for the same sort of scheme. Our investigat 
ended that. 

The General Electric Co., after the Line Material case and 
gypsum case, Was investigated. We pressed them by an invest 
tion of their files concerning their practices in the sale of patent 
and licensed articles. As a result of those two cases, plus conference 
with the Antitrust Division, the General Electric Co. complete 
revised its system of licensing and price control on patented artic! 


PUBLIt BENEFITED 


Mr. Rooney. Would you sav that the public interest is benefit 
by this procedure? 

Mr. Mortson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The result has been that it has saved a great deal o| 
work on the part of the Antitrust Division; is that correct? 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir; vou are quite right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. And it has resulted in a faster arrival at the tiny 
when the infractions of the antitrust law have been discontinued. 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, vou are quite right in saying that th 
technique is particularly useful, if vou get in with vour investigatior 
quickly and early. As in most of these cases, before these plans had 
actually been effected, the investigation discouraged their formula- 
tion. 

It has been most useful. Particularly is it useful in what I call thi 
small-area cases. In a small economic area a monopoly can be jus 
as bitter for the people subject to it in that area as in a larger area 
but it may not be of great national significance. If, without too great 
an expenditure of funds, we can investigate it and bring these peopl 
in, I think it is a very useful instrument. 

There is one other thing, Mr. Chairman. I do not know whethie 
| made this clear last vear or not. We have a procedure which bears 
the name “Railroad Release Letter.’ 


RAILROAD RELEASE LETTER 


This is a procedure by which people who have doubt about th 
validity of a course of action which might or might not offend tly 
antitrust laws can come in to us and have in the nature of a pretria 
discovery of what they propose. 

The law denies us the right to give opinion letters te the public, bul 
we do, after examining all the facts and based upon their submissio: 
write a letter saving that this course of action, if pursued, is such that 
the Department would not proceed criminally against the matter; 
but that, of course, if it were abused and if the facts submitted di 
not turn out to be true, we would not be bound. That is, at best we 
would reserve civil action, and then only in case there was an abusi 
bevond what was contemplated. 

We have had, I would say, in the past vear some 30 of those sub- 
missions, which are very useful to help the business people. 
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The same technique, as you know, Mr. Chairman, is used in the 
case of proposed mergers. We sit down with the parties and attempt 
to give a judgment so that their financial plans, which are very delicate, 
will not be upset. It is kept in complete confidence. The business 
people are well-satisfied with that program. 


FINES 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have the statement with respect to fines? 

Mr. Mortson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. $561,150, Mr. Chairman. 
That was the highest since 1948. You are quite correct, sir; in 1948 
the total fines were $1,008,532. 

\MIir. Rooney. How much? 

Mr. Morison. $1,008,532. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that not 1949? 

Mr. Morison. No, sir. In 1949 it was $382,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Then this record is wrong. 

Mr. Morison. What page is that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. Page 254. What was the amount for 1950? 

Mr. Morison. $543,150. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the figure I have. 

When Mr. Bergson testified here in January of 1950 he was asked 
how much in fines was collected. 
la Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bergson stated it was $1,008,532, which com- 
pared very favorably with $382,000 for 1948. 

Mr. Morison. Mr. Chairman, these are our figures. 

Mr. Roonry. Where did you get these? Mr. Bergson was quite 
a competent gentleman, and knew what was going on. 

\ir. Morison. Mr. Chairman, I did not know. 

Mr. Roonny. When we asked him the direct question: ‘‘How much 
in fines did you collect last vear?” He said: “$1,008,532, which com- 
pares very favorably with $382,000 for 1948.” 

Mr. Morison. I think he got his dates mixed up. 

Mr. Roonry. Who got his dates mixed up? 

Mr. ANpretra. Mr. Bergson probably did. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not more likely that Mr. Bergson was right and 
that this is wrong? 

Mr. Morison. We will verify that, Mr. Chairman, and IJ will stand 
behind it. 

Mr. McCautey. If there is any error, it is my fault. 

Mr. Anpretra. It is very easy to confuse fiscal years with calendar 
Vvears. 

Mr. McCautry. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not summarize fines on calendar years, do 
you? 

Mr. ANprerta. Fiscal years. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course. 

Mr. Anpretrra. When a man gets talking about “last year” he is 
liable to be confused about what ‘‘last year’? means. 

Mr. Rooney. Furthermore, if you confused calendar years with 
fiscal years you would not get the same figures. We have the figures. 
It is just a question of which year they cover. 
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Mr. Anpretrra. That is right. There is some mistake about th, 
year. 
(The following information was furnished later:) 


Fines imposed in antitrust cases by fiscal years 


Year: Amount | Year: 
1944 $496, 726 1950 $543. 150 
1945 625, 550 1951 56] 0) 
1946 1, 006, 574 1952 (covers period July 
1947 {82, 040 1, 1951, through De- 
1948 382, 001 cember 31, 1951) 53, 92 
1949 1, OOS, 532 





WORKLOAD 


Mr. Roonry. I have a question with regard to this workload 
statement. 

Mr. Mortson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Antitrust cases, district courts, civil and criminal. 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are many of these duplications of the same case, on 
the criminal phase and the other the civil phase of it? 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir; in some cases that is true, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rooney. In how many? 

Mr. Morison. Honestly I do not know the answer, sir. I will hav: 
to supply it for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

There were 12 instances in which there are both criminal and civil suits again: 
the defendant. 

Mr. Mortson. I will take a guess at it. 

Mr. Rooney. What would be your guess? 

Mr. Morison. Is the figure to which vou are referring the 36 cases 
filed in the vear, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Let us take that. 

Mr. Mortson. I would say, sir, that possibly 8 to 10 of the erimina 
cases filed, of the 15 filed, were companion cases in which civil cases 
were also filed. 

JAIL SENTENCES 


Mr. Rooney. You say you collected $561,150 in fines? 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many people were sentenced to jail terms 

Mr. Monrtson. Five people, sir, for the first time in many years 
This occurred in the Gamewell case, a case involving fire-fighting 
equipment; sprinkler systems and municipal accessories for fire and fir 
protection. That wasa pretty rough case. 

Mr. Rooney. How did that case come to the attention of 
Antitrust Division? 

Mr. Morison. It came as a result, sir, of complaints from muni 
palities. It was avery mean case. 

Mr. Rooney. It did not come from a grand jury investigation some: 
where else? 
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Mr. Morison. Yes, sir, it did; but I mean that the complaints 
which initiated our investigation 

Mr. Roonry. Was this not a matter already in the eyes and ears 
of the public as the result of a grand jury or other investigation some- 
where else? 

Mr. Morison. No, sir; it was not. We broke it for the first time, 
\lr. Chairman. 

| might point out that this jail sentence, which was suspended on 
the penalty of a high fine, was the result of a contempt action in which 
the orders of the court had been disobeyed. 

Would vou like to hear a little more about it, Mr. Chairman? It 
isa right interesting case. I will tell you how it arose. 

\lr. Rooney. When did it arise? 

Mr. Morison. It is my recollection that it first came to our at- 
tention in 1948. We had an awfully difficult road to try to get the 
facts, for this reason: A part of the plan of this company was that 
they would go into a municipality and, in effect, bribe officials. 

Mr. Rooney. Did they have them set specifications so that their 
equipment would be the only equipment to meet the specifications? 

Mr. Morison. That is right, sir; and they corrupted officials in 
municipal governments. We had a most difficult time, because we 
got into politic al questions in these cities, and also the fear of criminal 
prosecution, in trying to get the testimony from the municipal people 
who had been part of this scheme. 

We finally got enough of this to go ahead, sir, and then the United 
States Conference of Mayors, in my recollection, in 1949 took this 
matter up. That is, with our permission they told the mayors con- 
ference the kind of thing involved in this suit, and we were com- 
mended for this action. 

Mr. Roonry. That is all very well and good, but it seems to me that 
this came out as a result of some investigation with respect to the 
characters involved in this matter, and their collusion with people in 
a fire department. 

Mr. Morison. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman, but vou might 
be right. 

Mr. Rooney. Was it the Antitrust Division which first investigated 
and brought this racket to the attention of the public and to the courts? 

Mr. Mortson. That is my recollection, Mr. Chairman. 

\Ir. Roonry. Of course, you were not in the Division at that time. 

Mr. Morison. No, sir; but I remember it was a pretty shocking 
case. T was in the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. I remember it. I was here in Congress, and it was 
very shocking, but ] am trying to find out whether or not you are 
taking credit for something vou should not take credit for. 

\Ir. Mortson. Well, sir, that is my best recollection on it, sit 


RAILROAD REPARATION 


Mr. Rooney. What is the reason for taking out the provision at 
page 8 of the committee print with respect to the $125,000 being 
available exclusively for activities in connection with railroad repara- 


{ >) 
lon cases! 
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Mr. Morison. Mr. Chairman, as to taking that out, the provisio, 
prior to this was a dedication of that amount to the reparation cases 
This is to remove the limitation on that. 

Mr. Rooney. Why? 

Mr. Morison. I am going to again have to ask my fiscal peop! 
because I frankly do not know. . 

Mr. McCavutey. That reparations work, Mr. Chairman, is decreas 
ing very rapidly now. 

Mr. Roonry. Then what harm could the limitation, if it were » 
limitation, do vou? 


Mr. Anpretra. The 


Chairman. 


money is earmarked for that only, \f 


Mr. Roonry. What is that? 

Mr. Anprerra. The money is only earmarked for reparations 
There is $125,000 exclusively on that. It has to be used for thos 
purposes only. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course. 


word at all. 


It is not a limitation in the sense of thy 


Mr. Anpretta. That is right. They felt that the $125,000 would 
not be needed in the full amount on these eases, with the worl 


diminishing. 


Mr. Roonry. How much did they need in the past fiscal vear? 

Mr. McCaurtey. Well, we have used more in the past year, \ 
Chairman, due to the printing and binding costs. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you propose to use more in the current fiscal 


vear? 


Mr. McCavtry. In this fiscal vear we will probably use all of it 
but in the coming fiscal year we will not. 

Mr. Rooney. Why not? 

Mr. McCavuuey. Because of the cases diminishing. The cases 
have been filed, and the work is being concluded. 

Mr. Roonty. Is your purpose, in striking this out, to use th 
$125,000 for something else? 

Mr. McCautry. That would be the intent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpretrra. Not the whole $125,000; but the money would | 
available in the appropriation for general services. 

Mr. Rooney. How much money did you spend on railroad repar- 
ation cases in the fiscal year 1951? 

Mr. McCauvtey. I do not have the actual figure here, but it is 
approximately between $134,000 and $135,000, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much have vou spent to date in the current 


fiscal year? 


Mr. McCautry. My best recollection at the moment, Mr. Chat- 
man, is that we are spending at approximately the same rate. How- 
ever, by March of this year, approximately, all of these cases, or tli 
bulk of them, will have been filed and the work will start tapering off 
between March 15 and June 30. 

Mr. Anpretra. The reparations are $3,000 over so far, at th 


present rate 
$130,000. 
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CURRENT FINES 


Mr. Rooney. What bas been the amount of fines collected in the 
current fiscal year, up to and including December 31? 

Vir. McCautey. It is less than $100,000, Mr. Chairman. I did not 
bring the figures with me, but I will supply them. It is substantially 
jess than $100,000. ; 

(The information may be found on p. 129.) 

\lr. Roonry. Is it possible, then, that the amount of fines collected 
is going to fall off to the extent indicated by that rate? 

Mr. McCavutey. At this point it does not look too good, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. That is quite a difference, when in 1948 or 1949 
fiscal year you collected over $1 million in fines. 

Mr. McCavtey. That is right. 

Mr. Morison. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Or in other years, when you collected substantial 
amounts. 

How much was collected in fines in the fiscal vear 1944? 

Mr. Morison. | do not have that figure, sir. I do not know 
whether Mr. MeCauley does or not. 

Mr. Rooney. That was when you had an appropriation of $1,600,- 
000, as compared with an appropriation in the current fiscal vear of 
$3,200,000. 

Mr. Mortson. Do vou have that, Mr. MeCauley? 


COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS, CASES, AND FINES 


Mr. McCavutey. No; I do not have those figures, but I ean say 
this, Mr. Chairman: When the appropriation was substantially 
lower than what it is now— this is not a good statement for our side, 
or for our appropriation hearing today—but when the appropriation 
had been substantially less the fines had been substantially greater. 
Going back, I can give you a submission back to 1940 which reflects 
that. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the reason for that, Mr. McCauley? 

Mr. MeCav ey. It is just the way the business was going along at 
that time, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This was after lower appropriations in the previous 
vears, When the cases were instituted. 

Mr. MeCautery. That is right. 

Mr. Morison. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation, sir, 
rom what I know of this? 

| do not have the accurate figures, but there are two things which 
Ihave discovered sin¢ée I have been in the Antitrust Division. One 
is that both with reference to the criminal cases and the civil cases 
tiled and terminated the greater number occurs in the period from 


January 1 to June 30. 


Mr. Roonry. That we understand, of course. The fiscal year 
begins in the middle of the summertime. We understand that com- 
pletely. 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. But we are talking about the usual projected ficurs 
for the fiscal year. 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. The only other thing, Mr. Chairman, | 
have to say, is that until we have the 1944 figures brought down ty 
date I do not know how this comparison will stack up, but it is try 
that the net result of the cases, both civil and criminal, comes froy 
an inception which is 2 or 3 years prior to the actual cases. 

Mr. Rooney. That we understand thoroughly, too. We discusse( 
that just a minute ago, Mr. McCauley and I. 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. I will see that that is supplied for th 
record, sir. Would you like it back to 1944? 

Mr. Rooney. Let us have it for the year 1944. 

Mr. Morison. In other words, 1944 and 1945 added to the 
have here, which is 1946 to 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. 

Mr. Morison. All right, sir. Would you like for us to columniz 
that and show the appropriations, sir? 

Mr. Anpretra. That they already have. 

Mr. Morison. I see. All right. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Rooney. I am looking at the list of appropriations over the 
past 10 years, which is be fore us at page 8 of the committee prin 
I note that in 1944, when we were in the thick of a great war, the 
appropriations for antitrust activities were $1,600,000. I wonder 
whether or not, in view of the production situation and the necessity 
for getting matériel and goods where they should be at this time, the 
activities of the Antitrust Division might accordingly be diminished 
at this time. 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. Well, Mr. Chairman, I had a passing 
knowledge of the World War If situation. I was here for a yea 
before | went in the Marine Corps, over at the War Production Board 

You will recall that there we faced a tremendous job on brick and 
mortar, tooling-up, and a tremendous industrial output which had to 
be done overnight in a state of war and with the threat in the minds 
of many people of invasion. 

First, by agreement between the Defense Establishment, the War 
Production Board and the Department of Justice, on a case-by-casi 
basis, a great many situations where antitrust suits were pending weie 
held in abeyance. Subsequently the Congress passed an enabling act 
to cover the statute of limitations, and this procedure was formalized 
by legal authority. 

I think you can probably rationalize that in that all-out effort com- 
binations which in the ordinary sense would be a violation of the 
Sherman Act, with the almost total dedication of our production to 
the war effort, abatement of antitrust suits would be the logical thing 
todo. But I would like to observe, Mr. Chairman, that in the present 
situation, in which we have roughly 20 percent of our productiy: 
effort dedicated to the war effort, which is to go on for an indefinite 
number of vears, that the situation is not the same. The mobiliza- 
tion people themselves have agreed with us that the antitrust a cp 
should go forward vigorously, particularly as they are interested | 
many of our antitrust investigations and actions which directly re late 
to the procurement of military supplies such as, for instance, patent 
pools, bids which are rigged—that ts, the same bid—the cartels which 
affect distribution, for instance, for our allies, and so on. They havi 
completely gone along in the recommendation that this antitrus' 
activity be vigorous. 

I point out further, Mr. Chairman, what we have found: Now that 
your civilian output is subject to varying changes of limitation and 
control, the opportunities for monopolization by taking shortages and 
controlling them, both as to distribution and price, and the whole 
field of the market, are wide open. 

Right now we have several investigations which are directed at that 
particular thing, such as lead, copper, and so forth, which direct! 
affect the defense effort. 

I would just speculate that if the cut-backs on civilian supply be- 
come tighter the problem in this defense effort so far as antitrust |s 
concerned could be very grave. If we are not alert to it, sir, it is m) 
honest opinion that we will be doing the public a great disservice 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have that list of cases? 

Mr. McCautey. It is on the way, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Preston? 
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Mr. Preston. No questions. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger? 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Morison, have you ever directed any of these 
men in your department to possible criminal disposition of Govern- 
ment matériel in the military supplies and stockpile materials, which 
might be 20 times as much as you are talking about here in these 
recurring costs, in order to replace a lot of that matériel? Does that 
fall within vour purview, to take a look at it? 

Mr. Morison. I want to be sure, Mr. Clevenger, of what you are 
asking. I do not quite understand. Just what sort of situation do 
you have in mind? 

' Mr. CLevencer. We have had a disposition of some $40 billion or 
$50 billion worth of matériel. 

Mr. ANprerra. Surplus sales. 

Mr. CLevenGcrR. I know. Do you have a section whose business 
it is to take a look at it; and have you ever done so? 

Mr. Morison. Let me answer that, Mr. Clevenger. That is true, 
sir. The Surplus Property Disposal Act, the first one which operated, 
mmediately after the war, if you will recall, provided that a sale 
could be made of Government property. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. If you could call it asale. Pardon the interruption. 

Mr. Morison. Sir, I was thinking of, for instance, a surplus plant 
which was declared surplus and disposed of for over $1 million. The 
law said: 

Provided that it shall be determined that this sale would not violate the anti- 

trust laws. 
We tried to do our best to administer that, and we told Congress that 
we simply could not because it is an impossibility to say that a par- 
ticular sale will violate the antitrust laws with legal exactness, Obvi- 
ously the way in which that plant is dedicated by the company after 
it buys it, and the way it projects its ability were things we could not 
determine. 

Subsequently the law was amended, and we now have the authority 
to deny certification if it would tend to create monopoly. That only 
went into effect, I believe, in 1949. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Morison, you are perhaps aware that we now 
have the fifth organization to dispose of surplus property since the 
close of the war. I thought we had only had four, but I had the 
Library of Congress check it, and we have had five. 

Nothing is done until you lock the stable after the horse is gone, 
and it is empty. 

Mr. Morison. Well, under the law, Mr. Clevenger—— 

Mr. Cievencer. That goes for strategic materials like molybde- 
num, which we know went to Russia, out of our vital stockpile. 

Mr. Morison. Of course we do not have control over that. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Does any division of the Department of Justice 
hive any right to look at these things? 

Mr. Anpretrra. The Criminal Division. 

Mr. Ctevencer. The Criminal Division? 

Mr. ANpRETTA. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. CLeveNGER. Of course, we are operating all the time in thi 
emergency and the situation of fear which you spoke of, so that \ 
condone these things in quick preparation and fear of invasion an 
fear of bombing. 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. We are operating in that now. 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Billions of dollars of American money are being 
spent without regard to what they buy because of that fear complex. 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. This is a “piddling” operation which you hay 
compared with the ‘ dishing out”? which went on in the defense areas 
and is going on in defense areas right now. 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir; I agree with you, in a sense. 

Mr. CLevencer. It is a ‘“‘piddling’”’ operation. 

Mr. Morison. I agree with you, Mr. Clevenger, to this extent: | 
think you have made an honest comparison. 

I call the Antitrust Division “the tattered little band.” In many 
cases the Antitrust Division is the only agency which, as to these bil- 
lions of dollars which are being expended, stands against the improper 
channeling of those billions which might, if not intelligently used, 
destroy your competitive system. 

Do you understand my line of thought, sir 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Morison. It is a “‘piddling operation.” 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 


Mr. Cievencer. But this thought occurs to me: While I am 
just a farm boy who used to boil down the sap to make maple syrup, 
it takes an awful lot of boiling down to make just a little sugar, and 
year after year we hear these dissertations of what you are doing 
To me they become kind of tiresome. 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. 

Mr.. CLevencer. You certainly have not struck much oil in 
the last year or two in this section, have you? Can you tell us any- 
thing in particular which is big or important which you have accom- 
plished? 

Mr. Morison. You are talking about the defense effort, sir? 

Mr. Cievencer. No, just in the general antitrust field. Hav 
you had any important victories in the last year or two, things you 
have really accomplished? 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir; we have had some impressive victories, 
Mr. Clevenger. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I want you to have all the credit which is coming 
to you, but I search around for something to justify the expenditur 
of this money and the completion of things, outside of the ‘“dreamboat” 
stage. 

Mr. Morison. Let me direct your attention, Mr. Clevenger, to 
few things which I think are of significance. Let me tell you about a 
case in one area, at least, where we did a significant amount of work 
for the public. 
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TURPENTINE EXCHANGE 


There was a turpentine exchange in Savannah, which affected five 


States. That market is almost dated from the Revolutionary times. 
‘It affected by control the turpentine farmer, the poorest echelon of 
F humanity I know of. Ina sense they had a so-called market for this 
thing, Which was rigged. They bought and sold from themselves, 
‘and, therefore, sustained a price. They dictated with absoluteness 
' because they put up turpentine distilleries and dictated the prices 
| they would pay the farmers. 


This was a fictitious market. It completely destroyed any reason- 
able degree of competition for the turpentine farmers. It had affected 
a bloc of the market for turpentine, and the whole trade in turpentine, 
which goes into paint and varnish and many other things. 

We proceeded against the turpentine exchange, and they finally 
came in with a consent decree, in which that whole set-up has been 


destroyed. That was of great significance to those people down there. 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Are they making more money, and are we getting 
an ample supply of turpentine at a reasonable price or at a lesser price? 

Mr. Morison. We are, sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. That is an achievement. 


TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 


Mr. Morison. The second thing to which I would like to call your 
attention, Mr. Clevenger, is the victory finally won in the Supreme 
Court for the Timken Roller Bearing case, which was a cartel case. 
That involved a cartel in which Timken had engaged, in the principal 
countries of Europe, which are our allies, for the making of the shaped 
or roller bearing. Those things are absolutely essential for modern 
equipment and machinery. 

Great Britain and France, to the point that they were producing 
war materials, were dependent upon that supply, and that price was 
rigged by a company here in America. We broke that up and won 
a victory in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Ctevencer. They manufacture those in two plants in Eng- 
land, and they pay about 40 percent per hour as much in Ohio, 
although the bearings there are more expensive to produce than in 
Ohio. 

Mr. Morison. That is right, sir. Having broken this up to the 
extent that the British plants are making war material, they do not 
now have to pay a fictitious price. We can sell that at export, and 
it is at a free price. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO- CASE 


Another case to which I would like to call your attention, Mr. Clev- 
enger, is the victory which the Government won in a very important 
case called the Imperial Chemical Co. case. That is a case which 
charged the Imperial Chemical Co. of England, the du Pont Co. in 
America, -and Remington Arms and a series of others in a complete 
monopolization in major lines of commercial chemicals, including also 
arms and ammunition. They had divided the world markets, they 
had fixed prices, they had cross licensing agreements on all patents 
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they shared, and soon. There was no way in the world that anyho« 
could engage in the manufacture of articles covered by their agn. 
ments, without paying a toll, even though many of those patents ly 
expired. 

In that case—and I believe it is the first one—the court sustaine 
the Government on every point. We are now in the process of settling 
the relief. That will mean we will have to go to the Supreme Cour 
of course, but I am sure we will win it. That will mean to the Amer. 
can consumer lower prices for many important items. It will open \; 
opportunities for many, many small entrepreneurs and middle-size 
concerns to engage in a new and expanded market. I am very prow 
of that case. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Well, you should have some exhibits in her 
Of course, everybody knows that the chemical industry is a heay 
capital investment, and that makes it difficult, anyway, for a sme 
entrepreneur to enter that business. 

Mr. Morison. That is right, sir; particularly if you buck this thing 
of patent fields. 

Mr. CLevencer. We have had patents here, and we have seize 
all of the German enemy patents; and I think we have made then 
available to practically everyone, have we not? 

Mr. Morison. That is true; ves, sir. All alien property was seiz 
by the United States Government. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. There was a great cartel of European origin. 

Mr. Morison. The Farben empire. 

Mr. CLevencer. The Farben empire. They broke that up. 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ctevencer. Has that helped our industry producers? 

Mr. Morison. It has, sir; but I will point out something on thi 
discouraging side. We have found instances already, and we a 
investigating them, where the Government sought to aid competitio 
and encourage the little fellow to come into production with rovalty- 
free patents or reasonable royalties on these patents. Nevertheless 
some companies have seized that to start a monopoly of their own 

We have protective provisions in these agreements which effec 
cancellation if they violate the antitrust laws. We have a number 0 
those investigations for cancellation. It only goes to show that vo 
have to keep constantly vigilant. A situation like this would nev 
occur with ordinary expectancy. You would not think anotli 
monopoly would try to grow up alongside. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Certainly they will. ‘Eternal vigilance is t! 
price of liberty,” is just as good today as the day it was uttered. 

Mr. Morison. That is right. 

Mr. Ciapp. I might mention, Mr. Clevenger, that in the I. C 
case we are asking the court to grant royalty-free nylon licenses | 
anyone who is interested; that would enable any independent to ge’ 
into the field if he wanted to. We are also asking the court of ha\ 
du Pont, Remington-Rand, and the Imperial Chemical Co. gran 
reasonable royalty licenses in all other fields. If that relief is obtaine: 
from the court it should be a great boon to businesses which wani t 
get into those fields. Up to the present time they cannot. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is all for me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Governor Aandahl? 

Mr. AANDAHL. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1952. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
AND MARSHALS 


WITNESSES 


5. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

FREDERICK C. KILGUSS, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 

E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


propriation or estimate $12, 747, 000 $12, 990, 000 
iosed supplemental due to pay increases 645, 000 
ibursements from other accounts 2, 147 


Total available for obligation 12, 749, 147 13, 635, 000 } 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —232, 838 


Obligations incurred Lee 2 12, 516, 309 13, 635, 000 13, 950, 000 


Obligations by activities 


| | 
Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estim 


Direct Obligations 


1, United States attorneys. - : ee 37 $6, 963, 750 $6, 981, 200 
United States marshals... - : ; ), 135, 6, 671, 250 6, 968, 800 


Total direct obligations : 2, 514, 162 ~~ 43, 635, 000 : 13, 950, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 
2. United States marshals eS See “ 2, 147 
Obligations incurred... __-. aa cicchinaceal ain “ 12, 516, 309 | 13, 635, 000 13, 950, 000 
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Obligations by objects 






































! 

| 
Object classification a 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 est P 

—EE —_ om acme aE _ ——e — | —— — 
Summary of Personal Services | 7 
1 1 
Total number of permanent positions : a 2, 319 2, 300 2 ep A 
Full-time equivalent of all other pepnens — boueen 18 27 yA A 
Average number of all employees- - - - - . 2, 270 2, 231 2, 208 _ 
Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: k 
Average salary-- Sa ae ee os $4, 372 $4, 850 $4 952 , 
Average grade. : ‘ wSe GS-6.7 GS-6.9 GS-t 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 

Average salary ---- — re : amd $2, 379 $2, 716 | $2, 782 
Average grade___- eee a ma c oP C 2.6 CPC-2.6 | cp 
Personal service obligations: y | } 

Permanent positions_. -- $9,811,905 | $10,667,710 $10, 9 

Part-time and temporary ‘position “ene 77, 285 | 113, 700 l 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base : | 41, 550 { 

Payment above basic rates-_- es 113, 923 | 127, 700 187, 8 

Total personal service obligations. 10,003, 113 | 10, 950, 660 1.3 
Direct Obligations 
Ol... Peveaal G67 01008... csccn-osnccanccs | 10, 000, 966 | 10, 950, 660 11, 245, 5 f 
02 Travel ee eon ~ 1, 409, 595 | 1, 483, 640 1, 488. 64 | 
03 Transportation of things . _- 12) 344 | 13,500 13.5 
04 Communication services_-.......------ 241, 630 246, 000 2467 
05 Rents and utility services_-__-.-.- e : 9, 698 10, 600 10, 6 ‘ 
06 Printing and reproduction _- aa = 132, 200 186, 000 186, 01) s 
07 Other contractual services - -- Mey ee re 457, 528 532, 900 510, 0 = 
08 Supplies and materials ‘ : 79, 481 72, 000 74, OW 
09 Equipment-- oe ; 167, 605 135, 000 167, Nx 
15 Taxes and assessments i, eee ‘ é 3, 115 4, 700 7, 20 
Total direct obligations. -- Se rg rhe ae -----| 12,514, 162 1 3, 635, ‘000 13, 950, (0% 
| 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | a 
Accounts E 
01 Personal services-_..- as thee eae | 2,147 
| | A 
Obligations incurred _--. : cats 12,516,309 | 13,635,000 | 13, 95 
Analysis of erpenditures 
oe ; 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estin 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year... .-...--------- a: (ae | $628, 968 | $1, 355, 80 
Obligations incurred during the year = ne RS | $12, 516, 309 13, 635, 000 | 13, 9 
| 12, 516, 309 | 14, | 263, 968 | 15, 305, So 
Deduct: | 
teimbursable obligations . 2, 147 
Unliquidated obligations, end of ye ar eae : } 628, 968 1, 355, 800 | 1, 557, 40 
A CRITE ooo se aeedseersekeoseee atta | 11,885, 194 12, 908, 168 | 13, 748, 40 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: ih he ji | 

Out of current authorizations : a eae eesti ae 11, 885, 194 11, 659, 000 12, 392, 

Out of prior authorizations = fe a 628, 968 1,3 E 

Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases____|_--- . 620, 200 24, SUX 2 

Mr. Rooney. Next we shall consider the item for salaries anc Q 

expenses, United States attorneys and marshals, which appears al & j 
page 11 of the committee print, and in book 1, page 143 of the justi- | 
fications, which page, toge ther with page 144, we shall insert in the 
record at this point. S 

rT J 

(The pages referred to are as follows.) r 

t 
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Analysis of base for fiscal year 1953 


Regular appropriation, 1952 act----- PE ok sates sus a Seep eee 

Proposed supplemental appropriation for 1952 Seepage ee 645, 000 
Total appropriation, i Fe See eon _ 13, 635, 000 

Reductions: See justifications me y ae 265, 764 

Additions- — ~~ SRE ee ; ae . 

Adjustment in base (net) (+ or —) RASS rE : — 265, 764 
Base for 1953- ____ ree ees 13, 369, 236 

Estimate for 1953____-_-- ee Ce sen ae NF 13, 950, 000 
BS i de Yn ee ae ne a 580, 761 
Increase or decrease from total appropriation, 1952 _ - : 315, 000 


> 


Comparison of base with estimate for 1953 
I A } 


| | 
Base for 1953 | Estimate for 1953 Increase or decrease 





Activity mematoree oe we = — 


Positions; Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions) Amoun 








United States attorneys 1,196 | $6,828, 965 | 1,196 | $6, 981, 200 $152, 235 
United States marshals 1, 063 6, 540, 271 | : » 113 6, 968, 800 50 428, 529 
Total . es = 2,259 | 13, 369, 236 2. 309 3, "950, 000 50 580, 764 
Total | Attorneys Marshals 
hast. | hail > y 
| _— Amount | aon | Amount el Amount 
; | 
Expended, 1951 (direct en pmmeed | 
tures) , a aeacalea eae |} 2,319 oe 514, , 162 | 1,220 | _ $6, 378, 915 | 1,099 $6, 135, 247 
Available, 1952 2, 300 13, 635, “000 | 1,218 6, 963, 7 50 1, 082 6, 671, 250 
Decreases: 
Savings due to Public Law | | 
223 , bs oaks —4) —175, 685 —22 —111, 885 —19 —63, 800 
Increase in } lapses : —67,179 |_...-- ee -67, 179 
Other contr: actual services es —22, 900 |_. — 22, 900 
Equipment =" : ‘ —17, 500 |_- ss i —17, 500 
Increases: | 
Additional positions. —.__-- 50 | Te 4 a3 cack Adwdnes = 50 214, 525 
Reallocations - - ; 36, 175 a, 36, 175 : 
Within-grade promotions 217, 359 | 101, 205 116, 154 
Decrease in lapse _ - - 8, 605 8, 605 
Pay in excess ,of 52-week 
bs ise se 950 | ee 50 900 
Payme ints above basic rates 5 60, 100 1, 000 59, 100 
Travel 5, 000 ; 5, 000 
Communication services 750 bags : ; 750 
Supplies - : 2, 000 2, 000 
Equipment 4 50, 300 5, 200 45, 100 
Social-security contribu- cal 
tions.__- ene Sen EE : 2, 500 eM 2, 500 
Estimate, 1953.........-- ee ae 309 | 13, 950,000 | 1,196 | 6,981,200 | 1,113 6, 968, 800 


Mr. Roonny. The 1952 appropriation for this purpose was in the 
amount of $12,990,000, while the request now before the committee 
is for $13,950,000. This reflects an over-all increase of nine positions. 
However, it shows an increase of 50 marshals requested for Alaska. 

The workload with respect to the United States attorneys and as- 
sistants appears at pages 147 and 148, which we shall insert in the 
record at this point, together with pages 155 and 156, which contain 
the workload of the United States marshals. 

The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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Workload 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 











Actual Estimat 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
Civil cases filed 16, 839 18, 773 16, 602 17, COO 
Civil cases terminated 16, 036 18, 606 18, S01 20, 000 
Criminal cases filed A, O86 37, 725 39, 838 42, 000 $2 
Criminal cases terminated 40, 411 42, 000 42. (iH 
Criminal complaints filed 104, 611 110, 000 1] 
Proceedings before grand jury 17, 502 17, 120 15, 216 16, 000 
Days before grand jury 3, 950 3, 770 3, 851 4, 000 
Civil matters received, not on court docket a} 24, 921 20, 588 22, 500 
Days in district court a : 34, 043 36, B85 34, 800 36, 000 
Days in appellate court . 726 776 720 750 
ASSISTANT UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

C s pending beginning of year 29, 796 30, 963 31,316 32, 000 
Cases Flee i during year_. 52, 525 56, 498 56, 440 58, 000 ti 
Cases handled during year. 2, 32 87, 461 87, 756 90, 000 
Cases terminated during year- 51, 627 56, 145 58, 492 60, 000 62, 00 
Cc ases pending in year 30, 694 31, 316 29, 264 30, 000 
Number of assistant United States attorneys 430 414 409 407 
Case load per assistant United States attorney 191 211 215 221 
Cases terminated per assistant United States attor- 

ney i sale wae Raa 120 136 143 148 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about this request, Mr 
Andretta? 

Mr. Anpretra. Mr. Chairman, the present year’s appropriation 
of $12,990,000 will be supplemented, we hope, with an appropriation 
to take care of the pay raises in the amount of $645,000, which is 
about $300,000 actually less than the cost of the pay raises. In 
other words, we are going to have to absorb about $300,000 of the pay 
raise, and that would bring it up to $13,635,000 this vear. Next veat 
we are being urged to make a decrease, which I will take up later. 

First, the United States attorneys and United States marshals, 
taking up the attorneys first. 


Unirep Sratres ATTORNEYS 


We are going to have to decrease 22 positions due to the effect of 
the new leave act with a cost of $111,885. 

There is a constructive transfer of $22,900 from this appropriation 
to the Claims Division covering reporting that was inadvertentl) 
left in the United States attorneys’ appropriation. That makes a 
deduction of $118,810 against the United States attorneys’ appro- 
priation. 

Against this we have shown increases for within-grade promotions, 
$101,205; reallocations, $36,175; decrease in the lapse figure of 
$8,605; pay in excess of 52 weeks base, $50; additional pay for service 
abroad, $1,000; an item of $5,200 added for law books. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the table which shows the increase? 

Mr. Anpretra. On page 144 of the justifications you will find the 
tabulation I am referring to. 
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Mr. Rooney. That is not a comparison, where we can readily see it. 
Mr. Burrs. Pages 151 and 152, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. ANpretTTA. On the green sheets; that you have in the com- 
mittee print. 
INCREASE FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. The increase for personal services is how much? 

Mr. ANpretra. There is no increase in positions. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the amount of the increase requested? 

Mr. Anpretra. $101,205 for within-grade promotions; and $36,175 
for reallocations. 

Mr. Rooney. For what reallocations? 

Mr. ANprerra. That is for upgrading of certain positions which 
I will explain a little later. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you look at page 152, with regard to United 
States attorneys and marshals? The 1952 appropriation is $6,090,550, 
and you are requesting $35,150 additional in 1953, to wit, $6,125,700. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. ANpretra. That is for personal services. 

Mr. Roonry. That is right. 

Mr. ANpretra. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the difference for? 

Mr. Anprerra. The difference is for reclassification. 

Mr. Roonry. The whole of it? 

Mr. ANprerra. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. I think you had better explain that now. 

Mr. Anprerra. Mr. Chairman, we are being asked in here to ab- 
sorb the cost of the within-grade raises. There is nothing in here for 
that, but we have to show how it is arrived at; so actually we are going 
to have to put out $101,205 next year for automatic promotions, over 
which we have no control. That means we have to get money from 
somewhere in the appropriation, but the only actual increase in per- 
sonal services in the United States attorneys’ appropriation is $36,175 
for reallocations. 

That is offset by the loss of 22 jobs with a cut of $111,885 so that 
actually personal services are down $60,000, when you consider the 
decreases as against the actual increases, and reallocations. 

Mr. Roonry. At page 144 of the justifications we find an item for 
within-grade promotions of $101,205, and your total appropriation is 
in the amount of $6,981,200. How do vou explain that? 

Mr. ANpretra, As | say, you will note that $111,885 has been 
pulled out as a saving under Public Law 223. Iam talking about re- 
allocations. I am not talking about promotions. You have other 
items, decrease in lapses, and the item of $50 and the item of $1,000. 

In other words, the total increase in personal services is olfset by 
the decreases as shown, for savings due to Public Law 223—deduc- 
tions. 

What we are actually doing is this: the only increases over and 
above the program provided for this year, calls for the reclassification 
of a certain number of positions in the United States attorneys’ o-lices 
from GS-14 to GS-15; and from GS-13 to GS-14, and 123 assistants 
from grade GS-9 to GS-10. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the base pay of the GS-9? 
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Mr. Anpretra. The base pay for GS-9 is $5,000-—— 

Mr. Burrs. $5,060. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. And the GS-9 would go to GS-10 at $5,500. ‘T')y 
former is the journeyman grade of the assistant United States at- 
torneys. We ae had a great deal of trouble in getting young 
lawyers to go into the offices of the United States attorne ys with th 
salaries we hs ave been able to offer them, and there is a great deal of 
trouble in keeping them at the salaries we are able to pay th 
particularly since in most cases they get less than an FBI ag 
gets when he starts in service. You have a situation where th 
vestigative man gets more than the man who presents the casi 
court. We just thought something had to be done about it, and 
the meeting of the United States Attorneys Conference they organized 
a committee of United States attorneys 

Mr. Rooney. So we now have in addition to a Judicial Conference. 

Department of Justice conference? 

Mr. Anprerra. We have always brought the United States at- 
torneys in for an annual conference. This last year they organized 
a committee because they did not think the Department of Justic: 
was pushing hard enough to get adequate compensation for thei 
jobs. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Under this request for $35,150 additional for these 
reallocations, you would merely pick certain of the United States 
attorneys and certain of the assistants and give them an increase; is 
that correct? 

Mr. AnpreTra. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many United States attorneys would it apply to’ 

Mr. Anprerra. It would apply to 12. 

Mr. Rooney. How many do you have altogether? 

Mr. Anpretra. Ninety-four. 

Mr. Rooney. And you say you would not pick out certain United 
States attorneys out of the group and prefer them? 

Mr. Anprerra. In that respect you are right. They would pick 
out certain ones, in certain classifications. 





LAW BOOKS 


Mr. Roonry. What about the request of $5,200 increase in 
equipment? 

Mr. Anpretra. For books, Mr. Chairman, we have never hia 
enough money in the United States attorneys’ appropriation, par- 
ticularly after we broke up the old appropriation, miscellaneous 
salaries and expenses, to purchase books. Our continuation orders 
for United States attorneys’ books now amounts to $56,406.30 a year 

Mr. Roonry. How much do you now have for lawbooks? 

Mr. ANprRETTA. We have $39,363.70. And as I said, our continua- 
tions run $56,406, and that does not permit us to buy any new books 
at all. We have to get money from some place to do that. Our ac- 
cessions last year ran at $15,328.79, for new books that we had to buy 
These are the basic tools that the United States attorneys work with 
very often it is the only library which is accessible to them in th 
Federal building, because very often the judge is using his and they 
do not have access to it. 
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Mr. Rooney. Will you explain a little more fully this statement on 
page 143, with respect to United States attorneys, that is given as a 
hase for 1953, $6,828,965. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Whereas I find the figure for 1952, $6,963,750. 

Mr. Burrs. Mr. Chairman, the amount you mentioned includes 
nonrecurring items aggregating $134,785 set out on page 144. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to United States marshals, at page 155 
of the justifications, there is a requested increase over 1952 of how 
much? 

Mr. Burrs. $428,529 over the base. 

\MIr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of that? 

Mr. ANprerra. We are asking for 50 additional positions in Alaska, 
Mr. Chairman, a total of $214,525; within-grade promotions, $116,154; 
pay in excess of 52-week base, $900; differential, $59,100; travel, 
$5,000; communication expenses, $750; supplies, $2,000; equipment, 
$45,100; and social-security contributions, $2,500. 

These latter items of travel, communications, supplies, and equip- 
ment tie into implementing the 50 additional deputies in Alaska— 
t all ties into the enforcement program. 


PER CAPITA COST FOR ADDITIONAL MARSHALS 


Mr. Rooney. How much is it per capita? 

Mr. ANpreETTA. You mean to the job? 

Mr. Rooney. How much is attached to each of the 50 positions; 
what is it per capita? 

Mr. ANpreTrTa. There is no per capita travel of deputy marshals. 

Mr. Rooney. What I am trying to find out is this: Suppose the 
committee was to decide to recommend 5 marshals or 25 marshals, 
how much should be deducted from this? 

Mr. ANpretta. It would look like about $100 travel per deputy 
for 50. 

Mr. Burrs. Approximately $11,000 per deputy, Mr. Chairman. 
The other items aggregate $55,350. 

Mr. Rooney. Please explain the matter contained at page 154? 

Mr. Burts. That is a breakdown, Mr. Chairman, of the $45,100 
shown on page 155. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is just equipment? 

Mr. Burrs. That is the detail of the equipment item. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you figure that per capita? 

Mr. Kirauss. He gave you a figure of $1,100 per capita. 

Mr. Rooney. He gave me a figure of $11,000. 

Mr. Burrs. That is right; approximately $11,000 over all. About 
$9,000 per capita for equipment alone. 

Mr. Roonry. $11,000 plus $9,000? 

Mr. Burts. No, sir; the $9,000 is included in the $11,000. 

Mr. Anprerra. The equipment is spelled out on page 154, and 
does not go per capita. It goes by the items. 

Mr. Rooney. You have brief eases, $10 each, for 50 brief cases. 
I would say that is per capita. 
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Mr. Anpretra. That is right, but not all of the equipment item js 


é * re 
that way, because you have automobiles there. For example, ther, * 
are 15 automobiles. 1( 
Mr. Rooney. But a portion of it is broken down. You have shells 
blackjacks, holsters, billies, belts. 
; ry. . ° we 
Mr. Anpretra. There, again, on the holsters, you are buying 45 a 
of them, because you have some office deputies going in here who wil ih 
not need them. 
Mr. Rooney. Will vou insert in the record at this point a breakdow I 
of these figures, so that in the event the committee should dec 
not to allow the full number of 50, it may intelligently, if it decides “a 
to allow any of them, know how much to deduct from this budget fo: 
other objects and items such as your equipment shown at page 154° 
Mr. ANprerta. Allright, sir; we can put that in the record. = 
The information is as follows:) 
Analysis of “other items’’ or pe capita basis : 
Per capita or unit 
Object Number Amount Deputies 7 
{) A 
Field Ofttice 
“ y 
Travel 15 5, 000 110 
Communication rvices Al 750 15 15 
Supplies 50 2, 000 4() 4() 
Equip! 
Au 15 21, 000 
Ra 19 7, 600 
ry r 10 1, 200 13 120 
Col 15 1, 800 te 
Ha 15 10) 10 e €6\ 
I 15 675 | 
K ning ] in kja 45 225 
Pine il ae nega 45 4,320 06 
Holsters 225 i 
lear-¢ ll 12 Hor 13 
Shotgul Ss 800 18 t 
Brief A) iM) ] 10 
RB ray 12 2 2 
C 54 7 
I 2 Ri 
( 10 1. MK 1) 
| 2 10) t 
I 5 7 1 
\ ell ( 2 500 () v1) ( 
t } 2 hI 4 4) 
Recapitulaticn 
I lepr } $ $ 
) l | I 1 
() 
NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL IN ALASKA 
Mr. Rooney. How did vou arrive at the figure of 50 people; 5 in s 
vestigators, 5 office and 40 field deputies? Fi 
Mr. Anprerra. We had our training officer go to Alaska and mak: p 


a study of the conditions there. He consulted with the marshals on 
the problem. With all of the facts that we had to evaluate the need 
there, we thought that 50 would be the only number that we could 
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recruit adequately and put up there to meet the need. Actually the 
recommendation was for 100 deputies, but we could not see getting 
100 for Alaska. 
lls | In the first place, it would be very difficult to find 100 persons who 
would go to Alaska and engage in law enforcement, so we decided 50 
» yould be nearer reasonable as the number to put up there to handle 
Wil Hi the problems which have been placed before us. 

There are two mein trouble centers there, the area around Fair- 
banks and the area around Anchorage. 

| could go on here and talk about the problems in Alaska to quite 


es B® come extent, about what we are faced with there in the way of law 

Av enforcement. 

4 | Mr. Rooney. Of course, the principal problem is prostitution; is it 
not? 


Mr. AnprETTA. Prostitution, general crime, liquor, and crimes of 
violence. 

\Ir. Roonry. Let us take Anchorage. 

Mr. ANpRETTA. Crimes which grow out of liquor violations. 

Mr. Rooney. They have a municipal police force at Anchorage? 

Mr. ANpReETTA. Yes, sir; they have local police in the township 
itself. 

Mr. Roonry. Then inside and outside the town, insofar as military 
personnel are concerned, vou have air police or military police? 

Mr. Anprerra. On the military reservation. 

Mr. Rooney. Do they not go off the reservation? 

Mr. Kineuss. They do not patrol or police the area. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. No. 

Mr. Roonry. Have they the authority to make an arrest for a 
violation? 

Mr. ANpreETTA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Outside the reservation and on Federal land 

Mr. ANprerra. If a place is off limits and they catch a GI there 
they can arrest him. They catch their own men. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you need these 50 men? 

Mr. ANpretra. But the problem is this: The prostitutes doing 
business at Anchorage and Fairbanks have located just outside of 
the edge of town, outside the jurisdiction of the local police, and have 
opened up their places there. They are going wide open now | 
understand. The military and all the citizens of the town have been 
alter the Department. There has been a great deal of to-do about it 

Mr. Rooney. Since the military have the authority to make an 
arrest, Why do they not close these places up? 

Mr. ANpretra. They cannot close them up. 

Mr. Rooney. They can close them up by putting them oT limits. 

Mr. ANprerra. They do. They have them off limits, and they 
arrest their boys who violate the military law, but they cannot go in 
and close up a house of prostitution. They cannot do it. 

‘ Mr. Kineuss. In addition to the military, you have a lot of con- 
struction and so forth going on in Alaska, and a terrific civilian popu- 
lation in places of that. kind. The military is only one part of the 
Ki problem, 

mm Mr. Rooney. This matter was submitted to the Senate last vear; 
ac Was it not? 
| Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir; that is right. 


96S00—52— 10 
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Mr. Roonry. How many marshals were requested at that time? 

Mr. Anpretra. We asked for 25 then. 

Mr. Rooney. The situation has changed so rapidly in the cours 
of a couple of months? 

Mr. Anpretta. No. That was because it was a supplementa| 
appropriation. In the short time we had left we did not think 
could recruit over 25 and put them there. We are doing the san, 
thing this year. We are resubmitting a supplemental this year of 2 

It is very difficult, for one thing, to find people, train them and sey 
up to Alaska, who will take a deputy marshal’s job. Bear in min 
that they do not get as much as most everybody up there engaged () 
every kind of business. They get a lot more money up there ‘than we 
can pay. 

Mr. Roonry. What would be the pay of a field deputy in Alaska 
under this request? 

Mr. Burrs. $4,200. 

Mr. Roonry. How much would the differential be? 

Mr. Burrs. Twenty-five percent. 

Mr. Anpretta. Twenty-five percent of that. 

Mr. Burts. Twenty-five percent of $4,205, which would bring th 
total to around $5,250. 

Mr. Anprerra. The thing to bear in mind up in Alaska is that th, 
deputies up there are not like they are in this country, where they are 
chiefly process servers. They are all the law that there is outside o| 
these incorporated towns with their own police force. 

Mr. Roonry. Let me ask you this: What sort of people can you 
get for $5,000 a vear to perform a job as a field deputy in Alaska? 

Mr. Anpretra. You cannot get very good ones; I can tell 
that. 

Mr. Kiteuss. We have gotten some present deputy marshals from 
the States. 

Mr. Rooney. An egg salad up there is about $3. 

How much is a haircut in Alaska? 

Mr. Anpretta. [t is about $2, from what I understand. A _ pie 
of pie is around a dollar and a half. 

Mr. Kiteuss. A quart of milk is some 60 cents. 

Mr. Rooney. From my experience, having been there in 1945, | 
do not see how you can get the proper type of law-enforcement office! 
for this kind of money. 

Mr. AnpreTta. Actually, you cannot, Mr. Chairman. It is ver 
difficult. 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not see how he could live up there on that 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


CAMERAS 


Mr. Preston. I am just curious to know what you will do with 
these Speed Graphic cameras, 10 of them. 

Mr. Anpretra. As I stated before, Mr. Preston, our — bi 
there are also investigators. Very often they have ‘to go out by « 
sled or have to fly to some remote region and investigate a murder. 
They have a lot of murders up there, apparently. 


1 
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As a part of their investigative operations and detection work, they 
have to have cameras to take pictures in the area or the scene of the 
crime; the body and the position it was in, and so forth. We have 
demands from them that cameras are very essential to their work. 

Mr. Preston. You have some up there already, I suppose? 

Mr. ANprEeTTA. We have just a very few. We got those from some 
of the property which was unclaimed which had been seized from 
enemy aliens. We got a few that way, but we do not have any equip- 
ment up there to amount to anything. 


ULTRAVIOLET LAMPS 


Mr. Preston. [ am also curious to know what you would do with 
ultraviolet lamps, at $50 a piece. 

Mr. ANprETTA. That is, again, to use in detection, to examine 
documents and fingerprints. I do not know all of the things they use 
in investigation techniques. All of this recommendation came from 
our training officer, who is well versed with what the needs are up 
there from an investigative standpoint. 

Mr. Kiieuss. It is the type of equipment which the average police 
department would use in its crime-detection work. 

Mr. Preston. I have no further questions 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall? 


SHOTGUNS 


Mr. MarsuHatu. I am sort of intrigued with the eight shotguns 
which cost $100 a piece. How do you determine who gets a shotgun, 


if you have 50 deputies? 

Mr. ANDRETTA. What we plan to do is to put them ont!y in certain 
places. You see, there are four divisions in Alaska. Two of them 
are really where the bulk of this help will go. Those are the trouble 
areas. We would assign four, let us say, for each of the two divisions. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Certainly, throughout the work of the United 
States marshals, you must confiscate firearms? 

Mr. ANpreETTA. No; not very often. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Do you not have any in the law-enforcement work? 

Mr. Anpretra. If there are some seized they would go to the FBI 
under the National Fire Arms Act. 

Mr. MarsHautu. Have you made any effort to get shotguns from 
the FBI? 

Mr. ANpretTA. Yes, sir. In fact, we have taken some guns that 
we seized from alien enemies and tried to put them to use in some of 
the marshals’ offices. 

Actually, we do not have any use for heavy weapons in this country 
in the marshals’ offices other than side arms. There again we come 
back to Alaska, where we are the only law up there, and we have to 
go beyond the needs of our local deputies and give them all the 
equipment they need, because this is all you have in the way of law 
enforcement right now, the way it stands now. It is like it was back 
in the old pioneer days of this country, where the only law west of 
the Pecos was the United States marshal. 

Mr. Marsuauu. These prices are Alaskan prices; are they not? 
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Mr. AnpreTra. No, sir; we are going to buy this equipment hp), 
and send it up there. Even the automobiles we buy here and sey 
there. Wenever had any vehicles at all in Alaska until last year, who, 
you gentlemen gave us a start on it. 

Mr. MarsuHaxu. In addition to this price, then, you have a trays. 
portation charge to bear on these items? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Rooney. Before I pass the witness to Mr. Clevenger, I shou! 
like to inquire about the 15 automobiles. Are these cars entire! 
based on the allowance of 50 marshals for Alaska? 

Mr. ANprerra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. CLevencer. I was just wondering if there were automobil 
roads outside of the few areas up there where automobiles can be use 
by marshals? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, there are. 

Mr. CLevencer. There are? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, they have an Alaska Highway Patrol, to 
which is quite active and a well-organized patrol force. They als 
have vehicles that they use on the roads set up there. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do they have snowmobiles and things of that 
sort? 

Mr. Kiieuss. In the remote areas. 

Mr. Cievencer. The supposition is that some of these men ar 
cone to remote areas. 

Mr. Anpret?ra. No. They just use these to get around in | 
areas of the communities where they do have the highway systems 
between the larger communities. 

Mr. Rooney. I had forgotten about the Highway Patrol up the: 


HIGHWAY PATROL 


How many are there in the Alaska Highway Patrol? 

Mr. Anprerra. I do not know but I know what vou are leadii 
up to. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. Have they jurisdiction to make arrests 
violation of the Federal laws? 

Mr. ANprerra. No, sir. Their jurisdiction is limited to patrol! 
the highways. They have been very cooperative with our deputies 
Mr. Rooney. Do vou mean to say that they cannot mak: 

arrest for prostitution? 

Mr. ANpretTra. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Thievery? 

Mr. Anpretra. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. No authority whatever? 

Mr. Anpretta. No, sir. The only way they can do it is for us | 
deputize them. Every now and then the marshal will creat 
posse. 

Mr. Roonry. Why can you not deputize them and take care of th 
situation right now? 
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Mr. AnpreTTA. We could deputize them, but the problem is that 
ihev have a limited manpower, and are fully engaged in what they 
are doing. We have suggested to the Department of Interior that 
the Highway Patrol could very well be a nucleus if the day comes 
to create a constabulary in Alaska. The Department is on record 
as recommending a constabulary for Alaska, patterned after the 
Canadian Royal Mounted Police. We have gone to the trouble of 
vetting a lot of information from the Royal Mounties on how they 
operate. 

EFFECT OF ALSAKA STATEHOOD ON REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. What effect would the Alaska statehood bill have on 
this request? 

Mr. ANpretta. The minute Alaska becomes a State we will revert 
to the same position we have in all the States today, in the judicial 
districts. The marshal’s jurisdiction then would be confined to being 
a Federal process server and law officer to the extent of carrying out 
and executing the orders of the court. 

Mr. Rooney. If Congress were to pass the Alaska statehood bill in 
the next couple of months you would not need this force of 50 marshals? 

Mr. ANpretta. That is right; we would not need it. 

I would like to point this out, Mr. Chairman: We do not think this 
is the permanent solution to the law-enforcement problem. We do 
not think this is the solution over a long pull for the Alaska law-enforce- 
ment problem. We think the solution is to create some kind of a 
Territorial or State police or constabulary; call it what you will. We 
do not think it is the business of a deputy marshal to be in this kind of 
law enforcement. They are not trained for it. Ordinarily their juris- 
diction does not encompass that. This is under the old Organic Act 
of Alaska, under which they operate. It is as a stopgap measure be- 
cause the situation is acute and critical right now, and the Department 
is charged with the responsibility. 

Mr. Rooney. Why can you not handle it, if it is acute now, by 
deputizing these highway people? 

Mr. ANpretTTA. We do deputize people. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Andretta, do you think there is sufficient 
population in the Territory of Alaska to maintain or provide a State 
government? 

Mr. Anpretta. I could not answer that, Mr. Clevenger. I do not 
know what the population requirement is to justify a State govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CLevencer. How many people have you in Alaska? 

Mr. ANprerta. Well, they have more than they have in Wyoming 
or Nevada I understand, which only has 100,000 people. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Wyoming has more than that. 

Mr. ANpretra. Have they? 

Mr. Kiteuss. Not much. 

Mr. ANpretTa. Not much more. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Nevada is your small State. 

Mr. ANpretra. I do not know whether it is a question of population 
as much as it is the remoteness of the place, and whether they should 
have self-government and take care of their own internal problems. 
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Mr. CLeveNGER. How are they to build a State capitol, Staj, 
penitentiary, State schools, and various appurtenant buildings se 
by a State, with that limited population and that great area? [oy 
will they ever build highways? 

Mr. Anpretta. I do not know, unless they do it with Federg! 
subsidies. I do not think there is enough industry up there to suppor 
it, myself. That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. That is true; because there are not a great many 
people there outside of those working for the canneries and publi 
companies of that type. 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. They do not have a great population. 

I have consistently opposed statehood for Alaska for that reason 
for I do not believe that there is a population sufficient to sustain a 
State government in the Territory. 

Mr. Anpretra. Another thought on statehood goes back to what | 
mentioned before. We thought that if the day ever came for state- 
hood there would be a much easier transfer of law-enforcement 
activities from a Territorial government which was set up properly to 
the new State. In other words, if they had a Territorial constabulary 
it could very well go right over and be the State police, without any 
fuss, trouble, or interruption. In other words, that would be one step 
toward preparation for statehood, I think. 

Mr. Cievencer. Another thing you spoke of was the Canadian 
Royal Mounted Police. I have never heard of a case where there 
was a “‘fix’’ for a criminal when they went after him. The administra- 
tion of justice is sure if they bring a criminal into a Canadian court. 
It always has been. That brings respect for the law, even back in the 
far reaches, where they have all heard of the ‘“Redcoats.”’ 

I confess that I do not know what we should do about these marshials. 
I do not know whether you could recruit the men who could really 
live in that area up there in any number or not. 

Mr. Kitauss. For some reason or other we can get some. Becaus: 
of the spirit of adventure, probably. 

Mr. Cievencer. That would be a motive. I do not know al 
about it, but I do know that the cost would be terribly excessive fo: 
statehood, for the population which they have. 

Mr. Kitauss. They can barely get by. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. I have nothing else. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not realize vou had made such a study of this 
subject of statehood for Alaska, Mr. Andretta. 

Mr. Anprertta. I have not on statehood really; except information 
learned by indirection or osmosis, as they say, sucking it up when you 
are studying other problems with reference to Alaska. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 


WITNESSES 


§. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 


ERAL 


FREDERICK C. KILGUSS, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual 


ropriation or estimate 
bursements from other accounts 


$1, 000, 000 
1, 458 


Obligations incurred 1, 001, 458 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual 


Direct Obligations 
$905, 782 
94, 218 


anv ; 
any 1, Fact witnesses. 
9. Expert witne 


Per 
tep 


Total direct onligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


2, Expert witnesses_ -- 1, 458 


Obligations incurred - - 


1, 000, 000 | 


1, 001, 458 





Obligations by objects 





| 1951 actual 


Object classification 





Direct Obligations 


Other contractual services: 
Per diem of witnesses. - 
Per diem in lieu of subsistence 
SES: SEE Rae 
Expenses (Government employees) 
Compensation—expenses of witnesses or informants 
Expert witnesses R 


$298, 760 


19, 113 
5, 835 
89, 841 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts 





Other contractual services: Expert witnesses 


Obligations incurred ‘ | 


117, 418 | 
469, 033 | 


1,000, 000 | 


1, 458 | 


1952 estimate 


$1, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


$905, 000 


95. 000 


1, 000, 000 


000 


| 1952 estimate 


$295, 000 | 
119, 000 | 


470, 000 


20, 000 | 


6, 000 


90, 000 | 


1,001,458 | 1, 000, 000 | 


1, 000, 000 


1953 estimate 


250, 000 


)», 000 
000 


YOU 


| 1953 estimate 


000 
, 000 
000 
30, 000 
000 
Q00 


000 


1, 250, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 








Zz is 
1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 & 
re a ee ee | sion | Ss — 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year- $81, 521 | $131, 884 $100. 0 
Obligations incurred during the year . 1,001, 458 | 1, 000, 000 1, 25%) 
1,082,979 | 1, 131, 884 0 
Deduct: | ; 
Reimbursable obligations 1, 458 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 131, 884 100, 000 9 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 156 
Total expenditures 949, 481 1, 031, 884 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: , : , - 
Out of current authorizations 906, 399 931, 000 1.145 . 
Out of prior authorizations__- 43, O82 100, S84 ii 
a 
rm ° . es Ny . 
Mr. Roonry. The next item, gentlemen, is ‘‘Fees and expenses 0! 3 
witness,’ which appears at page 14 of the committee print, and begi: 
ning at page 161 of the justifications, which page, together with pag 
162, we shall insert in the record at this point. 
(The documents are as follows:) ¢ 
Analysis of base for fiscal year 1953 3 
Regular appropriation, 1952 act $1, 000, 00 
Supplemental appropriation for 1952 , = 
Total appropriation, 1952__ é 1, 000, 000 
Reductions 
Additions 
Adjustment in base (net) (+ or —) , 
Jl 
-<« “i 4 \ 
Base for 1953 we : P 1, O00, HOI S 
Estimate for 1953 1, 250, 000 : : 
] 
Increase over base 950. 00 
Increase or decrease from total appropriation, 1952. - 250, 00 
Comparison of base with estimate for 1953 
_—s J exbieetendtat osm e 
Base for 1953 Estimate for 1953 Increase or decreas 3 | 
Activity = tienen aes am 
Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions! Amount t 
Fact witnesses $905, 000 | 61. 160,600 1h... $245 ; 
Expert witnesses 95, 000 100, 000 
a 


Total ‘ 1, 000, 000 | 1, 250, 000 | j OFA), (WK 


This appropriation provides funds for the payment of the fees of witnesses 
appearing in Federal courts and the compensation and expenses of special wit- 
nesses and informants that may be authorized by the Attorney General. 

This estimate is based upon approximately 100,000 witness days at the rateoi 3 V 
$4 per day. While the number of criminal cases filed and terminated in 1951 show: 
an increase, it is believed that $1,150,000 will be sufficient for the compensat 
and expenses of fact witnesses, including $10,000 for confidential witnesses 
informants and $100,000 to cover the cost of expert witnesses. 

This estimate is believed to be on the conservative side in view of the situat 
that the Department may be faced with in 1953, particularly with respect to | 
enforcement of Public Law 831, approved September 23, 1950, commonly know 
as the Internal Security Act of 1950. 
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Mr. Roonry. The 1953 request for “Fees and expenses of witnesses”’ 
is in the amount of $1,250,000, which is an increase to the extent of 


$250,000 over the current year appropriation. 
Mr. Andretta, this is entirely a guess, is it not? 


Mr. ANDReETTA. Yes, sir; it is a guess and it is based more or less 
on the way our expenditures are running this vear and what we 


anticipate to be the case for next year. 


EXPENDITURES FOR 


FIRST 6 MONTHS 


Mr. Rooney. Will you advise us what your expenditures are for 


the first 6 months of the current fiscal year? 
Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir; ] have those here. 


$375,995.74 last vear. 
Mr. Rooney. Is that the first 6 months? 


Mr. ANpretTra. That is the expenditure for 6 months. 
Mr. Roonry. Will you please insert in the record at this point a 


comparison of monthly expenditures for the first 6 months. 


The information requested is as follows:) 


Fees and expenses of witnesses 


Fiscal year 


| Fiscal year 


Total fees of witnesses 
are $407,186.52, which have been actually expended, as 


against 


Percentage 


of increase 








1951 1052 or decrease, 
1952 over 1951 
July $30, 785. 02 $32, 505. 33 6 
August : } 22, 632. 11 28, 063. 07 24 
September 85, 576. 27 80, 734. 10 t 
Pe Ne Te 97, 732. 55 117, 238. 91 2 
November 77. 450, && 94, 633 22 
December 61, 818. 91 54, 011.78 I 
lotal 375, 995. 74 407, 186. 52 +8 


Mr. ANpretra. The most important thing is the fact that the 
expenditures are running considerably over the same period of time 
last vear, when it was $375,996. 

Mr. Kiteuss. There is this added factor, this vear: We are going 
to have added grand juries, which will run up your witness fees con- 
siderably. 

Mr. Rooney. You are having those grand juries meet immediately, 
are you not? 

Mr. ANpreTTA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Not in the fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Kineuss. They will be continued into 1953. 

Mr. ANpretta. We contemplate a supplemental appropriation for 
Witnesses this year. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Monpay, JANUARY 21, 1952, 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF 
JAPANESE ANCESTRY 
WITNESS 
HOLMES BALDRIDGE, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 


Appropriation or estimate $690, 000 | $725, 000 $745 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —362, 980 | wy | 
Obligations incurred 327, 020 725, 000 


Obligations by activities 








Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 « 
1. Adjudication expenses $228, 890 $244, 000 | $245 
2. Payment of claims : = 98, 130 | 481, 000 
Obligations incurred . 327, 020 725, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 est 
Total number of permanent positions. : ae 53 | 49 
Average number of all employees 5] 47 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 








Average salary _. ae ee ‘ | $4, 251 $14, 950 $ 
Average grade , GS-6.4 GS-7.1 Gs 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | 
Average salary. ii ‘ $?, 252 $2, 552 | 
Average grade -___ ~~ - CPC-3.0 CPC-3.0 | cr 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_- $212, 625 | $232, 550 $234 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ba | 900 | 
Payment above basic rates__.- } 186 200 | 
Total personal services_.- 212, 811 | 233, 650 
02 Travel... a 2, 441 | 2, 500 | 2 
03 Transportation of things_- 64 | 150 | 
04 Communication services | f 1, 600 | 
05 Rents and utility services__- 1,800 | 
06 Printing and reproduction. - } 300 | 
07 Other contractual services . | 300 | 
08 Supplies and materials . en 3, 785 | 2,000 | 
09 Equipment 484 500 | 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities ee 98, 130 481, 000 | x 
15 Taxes and assessments... : | 600 1, 200 | 
Obligations incurred . - , al 327, 020 | 725, 000 | 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





nliquidated obligations, start of year _- $26, 664 $21, 389 $73, 700 
justn ent in obligations of prior years- 9, 480 
cations incurred during the year- 327. 020 725, 000 745, 000 
363, 164 746, 389 818, 700 
ict unliquidated obligations, end of year... -_-. : 21, 389 73, 700 &1. 900 
lotal expenditures.._. : 341, 775 672, 689 736, 800 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - -- 305, 631 651, 300 663. 100 
Out of prior authorizations-__- | 36, 144 | 21, 389 73, 700 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now consider “Salaries and expenses, 
claims of persons of Japanese ancestry,” which is found at page 16 
of the committee print. The justifications therefor begin at page 163 
of the justifications, which page we shall insert in the record along 
with page 163-1 and page 164. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Analysis of base for fiscal year 1953 


Regular appropriation, 1952 act Seeks $725, 000 
Supplemental appropriation for 1952_. 


Total appropriation, 1952____-_- : : . 725,000 
Reductions: See justifications pee = 1, 835 
Additions Si " é 

Adjustment in base (net) (+ or —)_-- : ‘ —1, 835 

Base for 1953 _ ee be ees b teanmita ay : sree  « J25-365 


Estimate for 1953 _ bus wich! €4Op Oe 


a aad 21, 835 


Increase over base oar 


Increase or decrease from total appropriation, 1952 Gs 20, 000 


Comparison of base with estimate for 1953 


Base for 1953 | Estimate for 1953 Increase or decrease 
Activity ———-- - nae —————— 
| Positions} Amount Positions | Amount | Positions} Amount 








; | | | | | 
cation expense. 49 | 242, 165 | 49 245, 000 2, 835 
‘nt of claims__. | z | 481, 000 |_ 500, 000 | } 19, 000 
| | \ — = ou —— 
5H 9 CSS SA a een eee: bebe 723, 165 |_- | 745, 000 | : | 21, 835 
| | 
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SUMMARY OF ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, claims of persons of Japanese ancestry, 1958 
Positions \ 

Expended, 1951 53 $397 
Available, 1953 19 
Decrease 

Increase in lapse 

Communication services 
Increase 

Within-grade promotions 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

Social Security contributions 

Estimate, 1953 49 


For the fiscal year 1953 an appropriation of $745,000 is requested for expens 
necessary to administer Publie Law 886, approved July 2, 1948. Of this amour 
$245,000 is requested for salaries and administrative expenses and $500,000 fo: 
the payment of awards. 

There were pending on July 1, 1951, 23,725 claims of persons of Japanese ap- 
cestry which originally aggregated $129,210,062.78. The original act requir 
adjudication “according to law’’ of all claims filed thereunder. This was a s| 
and complicated procedure, but on August 17, 1951, an amendment to the act 
approved by the President (Public Law 116, 82d Cong.) which will greatly ex- 
pedite the disposition of these claims. The amendment authorized the use 
appropriated funds for ‘payment of settlement awards which shall be final and 
conclusive for all purposes, made by the Attorney General in compromise settl 
ment of such claims upon the basis of affidavits and available Government record 
satisfactory to him, in amounts which shall not in any case exceed either thr 
fourths of the amount, if any, of the claim attributable to compensable item: 
thereof or $2,500, whichever is less.” 

The affidavit forms necessary to be executed by claimants in order to invoke t! 
compromise provisions of the new law have been distributed, and it is estimat 
that 17,824 claimants having claims of $5,000 or less will elect to compromis 
their claims. It is anticipated that this number of claims will be disposed 
during the fiscal yea 1952 sinee the vast majority of those desiring to compro: 
will undoubtedly submit the compromise forms prior to June 1952, The agg: 
gate amount involved in these claims is $33,326,767.47. 

If the estimated number of compromises is completed during the fiseal vear 152 
only 5,901 claims, involving $98,883,295.31, will remain to be disposed of 
adjudication. However, these claims will involve more intricate and complicat 
questions and will require extensive preparation on the part of the trial attorney- 
Such cases range in amounts to more than a million dollars, and it will be necessar 
to have many of them heard before hearing examiners. The present staff 
be maintained if these cases are to be handled as expeditiously as desired. 


INCREASE IN ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 


Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount of $745,000 as compared 
with an appropriation for the current fiscal year of $725,000. Ther 
is a requested increase of $20,000 in the limit on administratiy: 
expenses 

Mr. BatpripGe. That increase is to take care of the pay raise. 

Mr. Roonry. But that is not the way it appears here. 

Mr. Anprettra. That is right, because there is no money comin: 
over. 

Mr. Roonrty. What is right? 

Mr. Anprerra. In this appropriation there is a limitation on thi 
amount of money for administrative expenses, so for the purposes 
of a pay raise coming up this vear there is not going to be extra mone) 


t 


they are just going to raise the limitation, so next year we have to 


ta 


th 
al 
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take the money out of the limitation to make the pay raise. Actually 


F the only money in here is to take care of the within-grade promotions 
- and the salary raises 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Andretta, if you will please turn to page 17 of the 
committee print, we would like to call your attention to the fact that 
under “Other objects, 13, refunds, awards and indemnities,”’ we find 
an increase of $19,000, from $481,000 to $500,000. Now, if what you 
said a while ago was correct, would that increase not be shown under 
personal services, 01, in the same table wherein the increase is in- 
crease is Indicated as being from $232,550 to $234,150? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is where it should appear really, Mr. Chair- 
man. That is where it ought to be. 

\ir. Rooney. How do you account for this, Mr. Butts? 

Mr. Burrs. The Bureau of the Budget advised us that since there 
was going to be a supplemental in the amount of some $15 million, 
there would be no supplemental under the heading of pay increases 
for the item, so there was $19,000 in making up these schedules taken 
from the refunds, awards and indemnities and transferred to personal 


; services, thereby eliminating the necessity for a supplemental for the 


pay Increases. 

The $19,000 increase in 1953 over 1952 is to replace the $19,000 we 
transferred in 1952; in other words, there will be only one supplemental 
for Japanese claims instead of two. It is handled that way. 

Mr. Anprerra. That is all right this year, but I think you are 
right, Mr. Chairman; | think it ought to show for 1953 in personal 


F services. 


CASES CLOSED 


Mir. Roonry. It has been testiied to here today that before the 
end of this current {seal year you will have closed out aj-proximately 
80 percent of these claims. 

Mr. BaupripGe. About 17,000 of 23,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What will be the situation insofar as the extent of 
your personnel is concerned, with the remaining claims? 

Mr. Batpripce. The 17,000 we are closing out, Mr. Chairman, are 
the samller claims. Once those are cleared away, we will be into the 
larger claims that are in six or seven figures. 

\Ir. Rooney. Those are expected to be the litigated claims? 

Mr. BaLtprings. That is right. Some of them, undoubtedly, will 
have to go to hearing. I doubt if the present staff will be able to 
process too many claims of the larger type. 

Mr. Rooney. How many do you have working on them now? 

Mr. Batpringe. Eighteen. 


RECOMMENDED LEGISLATION 


Mr. Roonry. Have you followed the recommendations of the in- 
vestigating staff of the House committee with regard to these Japanese 
claims in similar fashion as you testified to with regard to the regular 
functions of the Claims Division. 

Mr. BaLpripGE. In what way? 

Mr. Rooney. They recommended legislation, and there were a few 
bad spots there, as I recall. 
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Mr. BaupripGe. I can say this, in order to get maximum work oy; 
of the staff when the compromise work started, I put everybody oy 


90 days’ notice of dismissal for unsatisfactory work if they did not tury 


out at least 10 awards per man per day, and they have been making j; 
pretty well. 
POSITIONS IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Marsua.ui. With regard to the 49 positions outlined in you 
justifications, how many are located in Washington? 
Mr. BatpripGe. Twenty-five. 


Mr. Marsna.u. Over half of those are located in the city of Wasb- 


ington with almost 100 percent of the case load on the west coast 
How do you justify that? 


Mr. BatpripGe. They can be handled in either place, Mr. Con- 
. J 


gressman. It is a mail job. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You have two offices you are maintaining, one in 
Los Angeles and one in San Francisco. 

Mr. Batprince. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuaiu. And the Washington office? 

Mr. Baupriper. That is right. 

Mr. Marswauu. You are not finding any difficulty at all in th 
overlapping of the work between the three? 

Mr. Bautpripce. None whatever, because the cases are divided 
here on a regional basis. The Los Angeles office handles the cases in 
that area; the San Francisco office handles the cases in that area, plus 
the Pacific Northwest, and the Washington office the cases elsewhere 
in the country. Surprisingly enough, I am advised that quite a num- 
ber of the Japanese that were evacuated from the west coast did not 
go back there to ive. I do not know what percentage. 


HANDLING OF CASES 


Mr. MarsHauu. Would you go into a little more detail and tell us 
how you are handling your cases? 

Mr. BatpripGe. Do you mean the Japanese claims cases? 

Mr. MarsuHa.u. Yes. 

Mr. BautpkipGe. We send out an affidavit form which is filled out 
by the claimant and notarized. When it comes in we check it with 
the claim originally made, as required by the act, and also with records 
available from the War Relocation Administration, which we pick up 
here in the archives. Then we use the experience gained before tli 
compromise procedure was authorized. We had processed a series of 
cases on an adjudication basis and established in effect precedents as 
to what was and was not a compensable claim; as to how much would 
be allowed for a particular type of claim. We developed depreciation 
tables for all types of properties and all types of crops. We got most 
of the crop material reports from the Department of Agriculture 
We got information from any place we could get it that seemed reas- 
onably accurate with respect to the value of the articles, as well as 
the crops that were abandoned at the time the evacuation occurred 


DELEGATION TO UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Mr. MarsHALL. Some discussion was had a year ago when you 
were before us concerning the possibility of turning this work ove! 
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the district attorney offices and letting them handle it along with the 
rest of their work. To what decision did you come with regard to 
that? 

Mr. Batprivge. I donot know. That is the first that I have heard 
of the suggestion. It seems to me that compromises of this type 
ought to be made on the same basis all around. If you delegate the 
work to the United States attorneys you are going to have one office 
settling on one basis and another office settling on another basis the 
same types of claims. If you are going to have fairness—and that 
means uniformity of policy in the payment of claims of this type— 
it seems to me that you have to have some kind of centralized place 
through which to process them. 

I believe we can do it much faster than the United States attorneys 
because every United States attorney has a substantial case load. 
[ just do not believe that a major operation like this—where the 
cases Would be located in many districts—would ever be completed 
within any foreseeable future time. 


PERCENTAGE IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. MarsHauu. What percentage of these cases are in the State of 
California alone? 

Mr. BaupripGe. I can get you that figure. I think it is something 
ike 67.6 percent. 

Mr. Marsna.u. As I recall your figures a year ago, you had 52 
people in this organization. 

Mr. Baupripger. Fifty-three, I believe. 

Mr. MarsHauu. With 27 in Washington. 

Mr. Baupriper. Twenty-nine. 

Mr. MarsHaLu. You may have had administrative reasons for so 
doing; however, it seems to me this is logically the place for much more 
of your work to be done—on the west coast. I cannot visualize why 
you need so many on the Washington staff compared to what you 
need on the west coast. 

Mr. Bautpriper. I made a trip to the west coast offices the first 
week in January. It was the first time I had had an opportunity 
to look into the field offices. I think after these compromise cases 
are out of the way the cases can be handled more efficiently from field 
offices on the west coast than they can here. I do not think it makes 
any difference on compromise cases because it is all a matter of cor- 
respondence anyway. That division was set up, I suppose, 2 or 3 
years ago before I came in. I do not see that we would gain anything 
by placing our entire Japanese claims staff on the west coast until 
after the compromise procedure is substantially concluded. I can 
see some definite advantages in savings in time by locating most of 
the staff, all except the top supervisory people, on the west coast 
when we resume our adjudications, which we hope to do about 
July 1, 1953. 

Mr. CLevencer. I think that I remember testimony to the effect 
that practically all these cases will be ready for settlement by June 30, 
1952. Perhaps I was wrong. 

\Ir. Banpringr. Eighty percent was the figure mentioned before. 

Mr. CLevencer. We will still continue the same size force with 
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MAJOR CLAIMS 


Mr. BatprinGe. They will be much more complicated. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Can you make more headway with the bigge, 
cases now, or will most of them have to go to the courts? 

Mr. BatpripGe. I hope, Mr. Congressman, we can develop som 
kind of compromise procedure even oa the larger claims. 

Mr. CLevENGER. So do I, because it is getting monotonous. 

Mr. BaLtpripGe. On these major claims it may take 15 or 20 years 
and | do not see any sense in it. 

Mr. Rooney. There will be some cases that will necessarily be lit 
gated, and those will be the big ones? 

Mr. Batpringr. That ts right. 

Mr. Roonry. It would be the difference between claims depatt- 
ment work and legal department work. 
Mr. Batpripgr. That is right. 


INTEREST 


Mr. CLtevencer. Are these people getting interest, or are they 
being paid the net amount? 

Mr. BatpripGre. We have not paid any interest up to date, even on 
the adjudicated cases. 

Mr. CLevenGeER. It seems to me that some of these other cases 
would be entitled to interest. These people have been waiting all 
these vears, unless you make some sort of settlement that would tak 
that into consideration. 

Mr. BatpripGe. We have not been allowing interest. 

Mr. CLevencer. If some poor devil lost $500 10 vears ago of his 
personal property, and it costs him three times that to replace it at 
present day costs, it seems to me he would have a good case for interest. 

Mr. BaLtpripce. We have not met that problem yet. It has not 
come up, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Ctevencer. I do not want to make the cost to the Govern- 
ment any more burdensome than it is, but the replacement of chattels 
or property losses is going to cost much more. 

Mr. BALpripGr. I may say as far as the cost to the Government ts 
concerned, on the adjudicated basis, the amounts paid in those cases 
where we thought there were compensable claims were approximatel\ 
37 percent of the amount claimed. On the compromise basis they ar 
running between 40 and 46 percent of the total amount claimed. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I can see where the big fellow may get a better 
deal on his claim than the little fellow who is willing to take what 
you will give. Injustice may be done. 

Mr. BautpripGe. On the cases compromised at the present time | 
must say that we are giving the claimants the benefit of the doubt on 
all questionable items: 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1952. 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


WITNESSES 


J. EDGAR HOOVER, DIRECTOR 
CLYDE TOLSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
w. RICHARD GLAVIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 3 estimat 


ypropriation or estimate ‘ $69, 272, 000 $90, 000, 000 
imbursements from other accounts 794, 402 


lotal available for obligation 70, O66, 402 90), 000, 000 : 000 
bligated balance, estimated savings —101, 535 


Obligations incurred : 69, 964, S67 90, 000, 000 : 000 


Obiigations by activities 


Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | stim 


Direct Obligations 


Security and criminal investigations 
(a) Coordination $3, 014, 523 $3, 765, 386 $3, 381, 477 
(6) Maintenance of investigative records and commun- | 
ications system 4, 639, 692 6, 497, 470 5, 834, 575 
c) Field investigations | 51, 417, 760 67, 727, 514 3, 709, 041 
identification by fingerprints 5, 666, 765 7, 378, 535 , O82, 042 
;. Operation of criminal and scientific laboratory 1, 012, 002 1, 137, 676 a 256 
4, Training schools and inspectional services 312, 764 317, 281 301, 620 
5. Emergencies in connection with kidnaping and bank rob- 
bery 100, 000 ), 000 
Executive direction 185, 642 185, 057 5, 530 
\{dministrative services 2, 921, 317 2, 891, O81 2, 651, 459 


l'otal direct obligations 69, 170,465 | — 90, 000, 000 84, 400, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Security and criminal investigations 
a) Coordination | 24, 281 
6) Maintenance of investigative records and commun- 
ications system 4,966 | 
c) Field investigations | 710, 047 | 
(dentification by fingerprints | 2, 613 
Administrative services 52, 495 | 


' 
lotal obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts | 794, 402 | 
ee 
| 
' 
| 


Obligations ineurred 


69, 964, 867 | 90,000, 000 | 84, 400, 000 
| 
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Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and general schedule grades: 


Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal service obligations: 


01 
02 


03 


Permanent positions : 

Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 
Personal services 
Travel 


Transportation of things 
Communication services 


Obligations by objects 


1951 actual 


$51, 533, 972 


"15, 231 


“4, 606, 242 | 


1952 estimate | 1953 


$74, 319, 889 
15, 000 

300, 143 | 
3, 020, 826 


56, 155, 445 | 


55, 465, 760 
3, 805, 461 
606, 018 


77, 655, 858 
4, 912, 602 
550, 021 

1, 682, 038 | 


04 4 1, 301, 363 | 
05 Rents and utility services } 805, 774 
06 «=Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 

Reserve for emergencies 


95, 704 

128, 652 | 
1, 666, 056 
1, 765, 799 
1, 221,017 | 


1, 303, 791 
1, 891, 592 


"222, 253 | 
100, 000 | 


Total direct obligations . 49, 170, 4 90, 006, 000 | S44 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services 
02 Travel : 
04 Communication services 
08 Supplies and materials-. 


689, 685 
69, 739 
28, 259 
6,719 


794, 402 


Total reimbursable obligations 
90, 000, 000 


Obligations incurred 69, 964, 867 


Analysis of erpenditures 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate 
‘ 


Unliquidated 1s, Start of year 


$2. 513, 487 


$8, 637, 239 


Adjustment in obli ions of prior years 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Total 
Deduct 

Reimbursable obligations 

Unliquidated obligati 


Obligated balance carried to certified clain 


ns, end of vear 


1ceount 
Total expenditures 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 


Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


74, 218, 654 


0, 730, 341 


, 240, 300 
19, 964, 847 


90, 000, 000 


98, 637, 239 
794, 402 
637, 239 1] 


126, 576 


391, 878 


4, 640, 437 


79, 020, 000 
8, 225, 361 





Mr. Roonry. This morning we shall commence consideration 
the request for appropriations for the Federal Bureau of Investigatio 
which appears beginning at page 19 of the committee print al 


tab 7, page 1, of the justifications. 


At this point we shall insert in the record page 5 of the justifica 


which is an over-all summary of the request for ‘Salaries and expense: 
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‘Federal Bureau of Investigation,” in the amount of $84,400,000; 
ivhich would be a reduction from the 1952 appropriation to the extent 
‘of $5,600,000. | 
(The page is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 
Y OJ q ia ¥ 


ition, 1952 ease $90, 000. 000 
ference, 1953 over 1952: 
Requirements 
: Difference, 
Function ; l increase (+) 
1953 or de- 
1952 ei crease (—) 
bic estimate side 


Detection and prosecution of crimes against the | } 
United States and the protection of the person | 
e President of the United States $90, 000, 000 |$84, 400, 000 5, 600: 000 — 5. 600. 000 

| = 


¥ 


fotal estimate of appropriation, 1953 a ‘24 Ades : 84, 400. 000 


\ir. Rooney. There is reflected a decrease of 924 positions and 889 
Fin average employees. 
It should be noted that the only increase in “Other objects”’ is in 
Frents and utilities. 
We are pleased to have with us this morning the capable Director 
bof the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. Hoover, who, I take it, 
has his usual general statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


\Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, before taking up my formal state- 
F ment | would like to take this opportunity to pay tribute to the mem- 
Pory of a former member of this committee whom I knew intimately 
through the years, and who became a very close personal friend of 
F mine through the contacts which I have had with this committee. 

| refer to Congressman Karl Stefan, who passed on last October. 
/ in my estimation he was a man of great goodness and wide mental 
phorizons. He had a keen spiritual perception and a golden heart. 
You might properly characterize him as one of the nobility of man- 


e | 


B HOOd, 
We in law enforcement are going to miss him, and feel sorrow at 
Phis passing, but 1] know that the good he did through his work with 
this committee will be long remembered. He was a truly fine Ameri- 
can and an outstanding public servant. 

| wanted to pay this tribute to him, because of the magnificent 
assistance and cooperation which he always extended to me and to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation when I appeared before your 
committee. 

OVER-ALL REQUEST 


The appropriation which we are requesting this year, as the chaitr- 
man indicated, totals $84,400,000, a decrease of $5,600,000 when 
compared to 1952. I wish to point out, however, that included in 
the decrease of $5,600,000 are certain nonrecurring items. The 
actual decrease on a comparable basis is $2,745,765, though the gross 
decrease in funds requested is $5,600,000. 
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PERSONNEL 


Our request for the fiscal year 1953 reflects a personnel reductio; 
of 889 full-year employees. We are very proud to report to tp 
committee that 5,077 of our employees are veterans of the militan 
services and 639 of our employees are in the active armed services 4 
the present time. 


INVESTIGATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


d wish to advise the committee of the investigative accomplishments 
of the Bureau. During the past fiscal year 8,408 convictions wor, 
secured as a result of this Bureau’s investigative work. 

Mr. Roonry. Excuse me. 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the “Sup. 
mary of investigative accomplishments’”’ which appears at pages 14 
and 15 of the justifications. 

(The documents are as follows: ) 


Fiscal year 1951 
r CTe ast 
1950 | | decreas 


Convictions neers 8, 921 | 
Yotal sentences } 
Death sentences a: 0} 
Life sentences 4 
Years 21, 102 | 
Months 2 | 
Days 29 | 
Fugitives located 6,097 | 
Automobiles recovered 10, 581 | 





The following money statistics reflect the amounts assessed or saved throug 
court or other legal action or physically recovered in cases in which the Federa 
Bureau of Investigation expended investigative effort: 


Fiscal year— 


950 1951 


19,084,006 | 13, 605, 418 
15, 802, 587 | 24, 912, 322 | 
55, 162,900 | 57, 506, 930 | 


Saving 
Recoveries 
Renegotiation Act claims ° adjusted in favor of Government 


‘Total 


| 
| 
| | eas 
Fines $1, 265,983 | $1, 088, 120 
ee | 
1 


91,315,476 | 97,112, 790 | 





1 Savings: A savings is the value of that portion of any legal claim made against the Governmen 
court which is disallowed as the direct result of investigation performed by the FBI, 

2 Recoveric.: A recovery represents the value of any article or articles stolen or illegally possessed wh 
have been recovered as the direct result of investigation performed by the FBI 

$ Renegotiation Act claims: Renegotiation Act claims adjusted in favor of the Government repres 
those claims disallowed in whole or in part as a direct result of investigation performed by the FBI 


PERCENTAGE OF CONVICTIONS 


Fiscal year 1951: Convictions were obtained against 97.5 percent of the person 
brought to trial during the fiscal year 1951. 

Guilty pleas: Of the 8,408 convictions obtained during the fiscal year 1! 
7,949 (94.5 percent) were on guilty pleas, while the remaining 459 (5.5 percent 
were the result of trial before judge or jury. 
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BUREAU OF THE BUDGET PERSONNEL ALLOWANCES 


\r. Hoover. I would also like to hand to the committee at this 
time a tabulation reflecting the appropriation allowed for 1952. com- 
}pared to that which has been recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget, for the fiscal year 19538 reflecting the decreases or increases 
by items. You may desire to review it if not insert it in the record. 
‘Mr. Rooney. We shall so insert it. 

(The document is as follows:) 


Comparison of funds and personnel allowed by Bureau of the Budget for 1953 with 
those allowed for 195 


7 
1953 allowed | Increase (4+ 
1952 allowed by Budget | or de- 
Bureau | crease ¢ 


il services, departmental $20, 734, 126 $19, OAL, HS4 | $1, 692, 442 


Number of employees: 
Special agents (368 (344) 
Clerks and technicians 5, 147 (4, WA) 
rotal 5, 515) (5, 308) 
Personal services, field S56, 732 $43, 781, 307 | 
Number of employees: 
Special agents 661) (ti, 292 
Clerks , 623) (3, 310) 
Potal 284) 9, 602) | 


} 


Total personal services $77, 655, RAS $72, 822, 991 


Number of employees 
Special agents 7 : 636) 
Clerks and technicians ; 274) 

Potal all employees 5. 799) 910 


er expenses 
lravel $4, 6o2 4 R40 
rransportation of things SAO, O21 BAR, 165 
Communication services 2, O38 78, 620 
Rents and utilities 95, 704 Bi, 50S 
Printing and reproduction 8, 652 28, 226 
Other contractual services | 056 70, 112 
Supplies and materials 764, 799 714, 650 
Equipment 221, O17 18, 720 
raxes and assessments 222, 253 217, 168 
rotal other expenses 2, 244, 14: 477, 009 


Potal all expenses 89, 900, 000 84, 300, 000 
v fund 100, 000 100, 000 


tal appropriation or estimate 90, 000, 000 $00), O00 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Hoover. The total sentences imposed during the last fiscal 
F vear were 2 death sentences, 5 life sentences, and 21,712 years, 
| [have here for the information of the committee an exhibit showing 
the trend in the number of convictions, reflecting the growth in the 
accomplishment in that field, also an exhibit showing the growth in the 
phumber of sentences imposed for the period 1931 through 1951. 

We located 6,370 fugitives during the past fiscal year. This chart 
graphically portrays that accomplishment for the committee. 

Ten thousand, seven hundred and eighty-one automobiles were 
recovered during the past fiscal year in automobile theft cases investi- 
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gated by this Bureau. I would like to present to the committe: 
copy of a chart showing the recoveries and convictions in this par 


ular phase of our activity. 


PERCENTAGE OF CONVICTIONS 


[ would like to also call to the attention of the committee, becays 
it indicates the intensive operations of the Bureau and its accomplis} 
ments, that in the number of cases which were brought to trial durin 


the fiscal year 1951, namely 8,621, convictions were obtained 
8,408 cuses, or in 97.5 percent of all cases which were tried. 

Acquittals were rendered in 2.5 percent of the cases. 

We obtained pleas of guilty in 7,949 cases, or 94.5 percent 
cases in Which convictions were secured. 

The convictions upon trial, before a judge or jury, total 459 
5.5 percent. 


The above results reflect the excellent investigation of these casos 


by the agents of the Bureau. 


FINES, SAVINGS, AND RECOVERIES 


Total fines, savings, recoveries, and claims adjusted under th 
Renegotiation Act, in cases in which the Bureau performed investivi- 


tive work during the fiscal year 1951, totaled $97,112,790. 
That is an excess of $25,771,388 over funds available to the Bu 


during that fiscal year. I have here, for the information of the con- 


mittee, a chart which graphically portrays these facts. 
Turning to the operations of the Bureau at the seat of the Gove 


ment, | submit to the committee a chart of our organization at 1! 


seat of the Government by the various divisions which are maints 
and operated at Washington. 


IDENTIFICATION DIVISION 


1 also want to submit to the committee, merely for its informa 
a series of photographs showing the building and interior operat 
of our Identifieation Division, which is our largest Division 
District of Columbia. That Division, as you probably recal 
established in July 1924. 


FINGERPRINTS 


We started with a nucleus of 810,188 fingerprints. Today w 
in excess of 122! million prints on file. They include not 
criminal prints but civil prints, prints of our armed-services persow! 
and prints of employees in the Government Civil Service. 

For the information of the committee, there is submitted bh 
a chart showing the types of fingerprints maintained in our Ident! 
tion Division. 


The grawth in the number of fingerprint records in that Divyisi 


has been largely due to the last World War and to the additions | 
Bureau's fingerprint collection during the past year of the prints 
were formerly maintained by the United States Navy and }) 
Marine Corps. 
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PERCENTAGE OF IDENTIFICATION 


The accomplishments of that Division can be best pointed out 
through the percentage of identifications which we make. In Decem- 
her of 1925, a year after this Division was organized, we were able to 
identify 22 ‘percent of all prints received with police records. Today 
the identifications total 68.17 percent, showing that there has been a 
progressive increase in this ace omplishme nt of that Division. 

I have here a chart which shows this accomplishment in graphic 
form. 

FUGITIVES APPREHENDED 


Other phases of the work of the Identification Division are of great 
importance. During the past fiscal year we were able to bring about 
ihe apprehension of 9 412 fugitives through fingerprint identification. 
In these instances when the fingerprints were received on a man, 

upon search they would be identified as the prints of a man which 
were already on file, who was wanted by some law-enforcement 
officer in some other section of the country. 

To show the growth in this accomplishment I submit to the com- 
mittee a chart reflecting this particular phase of our work. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


We exchange fingerprint records with 81 foreign countries and 
possessions, receiving fingerprints from them and sending prints to 
them, of persons in whom there is a mutual law-enforcement interest. 


WAR CASUALTY FILE 


In July 1950, we established the Korean war casualty file, a service 
rendered to the armed services to assist in Identifying unidentified 
casualties as a result of the Korean conflict. We have been able to 
identify 99.09 percent of all the unidentified casualty prints which 
have been submitted to us for handling. A total of 13,217 identifica- 
tions Were made of persons who were killed in the Korean action and 
were not identified on the field of battle. 

This type of work in the Identification Division is accomplished 
within 2 days. <A print is received, it is checked, analyzed, and 
ported back to the armed services within 2 days. 

During the fiscal year 1951 the Division received 5,448,245 prints. 
The daily receipts of fingerprints today averages 18,918. 

lam submitting herewith a chart which shows the accomplishments 
inder the foreign exchange of fingerprints program. 

Another chart shows the total number of fingerprints received which 
are on file today in comparison with the totals received over the last 
several years. You will note that there has been an increase in the 
prints received in the fiscal year 1951 over 1950 of 78 percent. 

The personnel of the Identification Division is i ntly applying 
itself in every respect, and trying to keep abreast of the current work 
as received. 

VALUE OF FINGERPRINT IDENTIFICATION 


The value of the fingerprint identification work to the Federal 
Government, can be pointed out just in one or two instances. It 


t1rF 
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eliminates from the Federal Government undesirable persons, persoys 
who either apply for positions or whose fingerprints are taken afte 
employment. 

I recall one case just last October, when the Civil Service Commis. 
sion submitted to us the print of a laborer for work in the Veterans’ 
Administration in Illinois. A check of his fingerprint card agains 
our files showed that he had been arrested 47 times, extending from 
drunkenness, “‘stick up”, larceny, to burglary. Obviously, that may 
was not appointed. By reason of the fingerprint check they were ab); 
to keep that man out of the Government service. 

The Division also renders aid in the control of aliens, such as th 
work of checking fingerprints of displaced persons, of immigrants 
arriving in this country, and of applicants for citizenship. 

We also maintain a service of listing and posting of missing persons 

Many unidentified dead are identified through our Identification 
Division. 

I have already reported what we have done with regard to th, 
armed services. With respect to the civilian work, you will recall the 
crash of the airplane outside of Oakland, Calif., last August, when a 
DC-—6 plane crashed and 50 persons were killed. All of those bodies 
were badly mangled, and 18 could not be identified through any 
means of personal effects. I sent experts from the Bureau in Washing- 
ton to the scene of the accident, and they were able to identify those 
18 persons. 

The Division also renders services in amnesia cases, checking the 
fingerprints of those persons who are suffering from amnesia who hay: 
been picked up by the local authorities. 


SPEEDPHOTO TRANSCEIVER 


During the past year we have extended our identification coverage 
with local law enforcement agencies through the expansion of the 
Speedphoto transceiver. 22 local or state law enforcement agencies 
now utilize this device to transmit fingerprint records by wire in 
urgent cases. 

Just to show the advantages of this machine, last June a man was 
wounded in a gun battle in the Madison Square area in New York 
Citv. The man’s fingerprints were sent to the Bureau at once by 
speed photo, and 30 minutes later we were able to advise the New York 
City Police department of the man’s identity, he being a nativeo! 
Canada 


BACKLOG 


Last vear the committee was particularly interested in the backlog 
of work in the Fingerprint Division. I am glad to be able to mak: 
favorable report. In January 1950 the backlog was 1,304,796 prints 
not completely handled. In February, 1951, when I appeared before 
the committee last year, the backlog was 1,032,155 prints. Toda‘ 
I am happy to report that there is only a backlog of 356,000 prints 
In other words, we have reduced that backlog by 73 percent during 
the last vear, with the additional personnel allowed by the committee 
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TRAINING AND INSPECTION DIVISION 


[ would like, now, to turn to the work of the Training and Inspec- 
tion Division. I submit to the Committee a chart which shows 
eraphically a picture of the operations of that Division. 

We have a most comprehensive training program in our Bureau, 
not only for newly appointed agents—and there have been quite a 
number of agents added to the service during the past fiscal vear, 
under our authorized appropriations—but also for the in-service 
schools which we maintain, in which we bring back to Washington 
each agent in the service once eve ry 2 vears for 2 12-day re fresher 
course. 

We have continued our specialized courses of training. Specialized 
schools covering civil rights, espionage and subversion, bank robbery 
and so on have been held during the past vear. 

[ am submitting to the committee at this time a set of photographs 
of our academy at Quantico, where our main training facilities are 
located together with photographs of the various fire-arms courses 
where instruction in fire arms ts given. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 


The National Academy composed of selected local law-enforcement 
officers who are offered training as police executives has continued 
in operation. Two sessions of 100 each are convened annually. This 
operation materially strengthens the cooperation between the local 
and Federal law-enforcement agencies. 

[ have again and again stated, and I will not go into the reasons 
for it, that [am vigorously opposed to the formation of any national 
police. I think we should do everything we can to consistently 
strengthen the local law-enforcement agencies. It is felt that local 
law enforcement has been strengthened through the training efforts 
of our National Academy. The officers attending the Academy, in 
turn, go back to their respective communities and give the benefit of 
their training to their fellow law-enforcement officers. 

The National Academy has been of assistance to us, in that in times 
of emergency we have called back, for service in the Bureau, certain 
graduates of the Academy. We have 118 graduates of the Academy 
serving as special agents today in the present national emergency. 
There have been 2,426 graduates of the Academy since it was formed 
in 1935; and 25 percent of those men are now chiefs of police in their 
local communities. 

All of this enables us to ret i ‘tter cooper: ation at the local level. 
They understand our operations, and we understand theirs. 


INSPECTION SERVICES 


We also have as a part of this Division an inspection service which 
is an essential part of any governmental agency. 

Through the inspection work of our Bureau we are able to maintain 
maximum production. We are able to effect reductions in cost. Our 
field offices are inspected once a year by inspectors operating directly 
from our office in Washington. Eve TY division of the Bureau in Wash- 
ington is inspected once a year by these inspectors. These inspections 
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result in the elimination of red tape, and assist in the maintenance 
proper discipline and conduct on the part of our employees. 


FIREARMS TRAINING 


The firearms training photographs, which I handed to the committ, 
a while ago, show a very important phase of our work at Quantico 
We are able to give to our men, as well as to the local law-enforcemen; 
officers who attend our Academy, expert training in the handling of al 
types of firearms. Indicative of the results obtained from this traip- 
ing we have not had one single accident during the course of training at 
Quantico nor have we had a single death last year of any agent of the 
Bureau in arrests made by them. In some instances, of course, it was 
necessary to use firearms in arrests, but by having our men proper| 
trained they are better able to protect themselves. As a result 
have better law enforcement. 

I submit herewith a copy of the chart showing the FBI prac: 
pistol course, which may be of interest to the committee. 


PUBLICATIONS 


I would also like to submit to the committee at this time a copy ot 
the publication which we issue to the law-enforcement officers of th: 
country, known as the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. It is issued 
monthly, and contains not only scientific articles on law enforcement, 
but also information concerning the identities of badly wanted fugi- 
tives from justice. 


LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT SCHOOLS 


In connection with bringing about a closer cooperation with the 
local authorities, we not only have the National Academy, but we 
also assist local law enforcement authorities in local law-enforcemen 
schools. Local law enforcement authorities many times desire 
courses of training for their officers. They will direct and operat 
such schools. If we can render assistance with lecturers, we send 
experts to assist without cost to the local authorities. We also hay 
local firearms schools, teaching local law enforcement officers. th: 
proper use of firearms. We have also assisted in local fingerprint 
schools. 

I would like to submit to the committee at this time another pul! 
lication called The Story of the FBI. This publication was issued 
some years ago at the suggestion of the committee, in order to meet 
a public demand from the public school students as well as adults 
throughout the country, for information concerning the operations of 
the Bureau in layman’s language. It has proved to be a very popular 
publication. As I have indicated in previous years, if any membe! 
of the committee desires additional copies for distribution we will }: 
glad to supply them. 

RECORDS DIVISION 


I would Jike to turn now to the work of the Records Division, tl. 
files section of the Bureau, and a very important branch of our Bureau 
organization. An adequate filing system is the foundation of thie 
efficiency of any organization, particularly of an investigative group. 
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This is a very large operation. The value of it is that the searches 


Pmade against names in that Division submitted to us by other Govern- 


ment agencies, frequently disclose unsavory backgrounds and sub- 
ersive rec ords of individuals who may be applying for appointment 


Sy other branches of the Government. 


We make searches for approximately 77 governmental agencies. 


Fam submitting here a graphic chart showing the work load on these 
Frame cheeks, which gives you an indication of the volume of work 
ivhich is performed in that division. 


In other words, ‘in 1951 we made 2,484,431 name cheeks. The 
previous year it was 1,201,887. This operation must be current, as 


ihe demand by the submitting agencies for information is quite 


rere nt 


UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS 


| would like to submit to the committee at this time a copy of the 


thooklet Uniform Crime Reports which is issued semiannually by the 


Bureau. The material for inclusion in this report is obtained from 


Flocal law-enforcement agencies throughout the country. That pro- 
Fiect was started in September, 1930, with the approval of this Com- 


mittee. 


YOUTH IN CRIME 


One of the aspects of the work of compiling criminal data on a 


country-wide basis is the matter of vouth in crime. This committee 


has always manifested a considerable interest in that aspect of our 


Foperations. 


Our records show that the trend of youth in crime is increasing. 


PThere are more and more youths becoming involved in violations of 
fthe law. This condition reflects what practically all of vou gentle- 


men recognize, a breakdown in the moral character of our youth. It 
certainly bears upon the responsibility of the citizens of the country, 
when you stop to consider the facts herewith, submitted. 

| submit for your review a series of graphic charts. You can ex- 
umine these; I will not go into the detail on the figures. 

The first chart shows the number of persons arrested by age group, 
from the age of 16 up. 

The second chart shows the number of males who have been 
arrested, by age group. 

The third chart shows the number of females who were so arrested. 

The next chart 1 submit shows the percentage of persons arrested 


‘under the age of 25 


The next chart shows the arrest by age groups, both male and 
iemaie, 


You will note that the records show that the arrest of males under 


}2] vears of age during the first 9 months of the calendar vear 1951 


nereased 2.1 percent over the same period the previous calendar 
veur. The females under 21 showed an increased arrest figure of 11.4 


percent over the same period the previous calendar year. 


Of all arrests made in the United States today, 14.5 percent are of 
persons under 21 years of age. These arrests include a record to 


show—and this is a rather staggering statement—that 49 percent of 
] 


ul auto thieves in this country are under 21 vears of age; 40.8 percent 
‘all burglars are under 21 vears of age; 28.6 percent of all rapists are 
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under 21 years of age; and 26.7 percent of all larcenists are under? 
These figures should make all adults give thought to this probly 
the causes for it and the correction of it. 

I will not try to go into a detailed analysis, except to comment po; 
the fact that corrective measures must start at home, where the» 
should be a basic recognition of what is right and what is wrong. T\y 
parents, I think, feel that the training in “the fundamentals of Itizen. 
ship is the responsibility of the church and the school. It does po 
rest there; it rests at the home level. If this responsibility is properk 
recognized, there would be a marked improvement in the record ¢ 
juvenile arrests. 

Recreational facilities, of course, are of assistance in this matt 
but basically the home is the answer to that problem. 
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MAJOR CRIMES 


With regard to the matter of the major crimes committed 
country there were 1,790,030 major crimes committed during { 
calendar year of 1950. That isa major crime e very 17.6 seconds. ee 
is the highest record of crime ever recorded in the United States: 30) Ins 
persons were feloniously killed or assaulted each day; 146 herd ba 
were committed each day; more than 1,129 places were burglarized 
each day and over 468 cars were stolen daily. 

Seventy-seven and eight-tenths percent of the persons formal) 
charged by the police w ith crime during 1950 were found guilty. That 
accomplishment is gradually increasing. 1 think it shows an i improve: 
ment at the local law-enforcement level. 

Of the repeaters in crime, 60 percent of the records we examine ar 
repeaters, persons who have been previously arrested for some offens 
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COMMUNICATIONS SECTION 


1 would like to now turn to the work of the Communications Sectio: 
for a few moments. I submit to the committee a chart showing thi 
FBI radio communication network, operating between our field office 
{t is necessary that this network be in operation, to enable us in tin 
of national emergency to be in touch with each of our field offices Ts 





whether it be in time of war or in time of communication strikes or ™ 
time of national disaster of some kind. In any event we are able t 
keep in touch with all of our 52 field divisions. Those include the ¥™ 
* insular divisions in Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. * 
| also submit to the committee a chart showing the two-way voi IR"! 
radio installation which is only in operation in a few of our field offices - 
in the large metropolitan cities, where it is utilized in connection with KB" 
surveillances and in connection with major crimes. In these instances 
our agents must keep in touch with the headquarters office. 
] 
TECHNICAL LABORATORY 5, 
The technical laboratory of the Bureau, which performs an impor'- : 
ant service, was established in 1932. It is the largest crime laborator' | 
in the world today. Its objective, of course, is the application 0! of 


science to the detection and solution of crime. It has been of assist- 
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fance in many phases of our investigation of subversive activities and 
internal security matters involving the operation of foreign agents. 


We render service to other Government agencies and also to State 
‘and municipal authorities. 

| am submitting a chart showing the number of examinations we 
have made for the local law-enforcement agencies by States. Those 
examinations are made without cost to the local authorites. In other 
words, they do not have laboratories of their own, and they make the 
Frequest to us to make these examinations. We do so without cost. 
and we furnish the expert to testify, if necessary. This improves local 
law enforcement and in return the Bureau gets magnificent cooperation 
from those agencies we serve. They appreciate our assistance and 


Pye in turn benefit by having them help us in our problems. 


Discussion off the record.) 
\ir. Hoover. Other types of examinations which are made in our 
Jaboratory cover examinations dealing with documents, such as hand- 


iwriting, forgery of checks, typewriter analysis, ballistics, and many 
Fother scientific examinations. 


We maintain a collection of specimen files in the laboratory. Fo 
instance, in our ‘National Fraudulent Check File” are filed copies of 
bad checks which are passed, fraudulent checks, forgeries, and so forth. 
As we receive additional such checks they are compared against the 


rchecks in this file and in many instances the passers are identified. 


During the last fiscal vear we made examinations of over 15,643 


rsuch checks. We were able to identify the writers in 4,839 instances. 
‘The total value of the checks involved was $2,247,354. 


We also have a special file listing all confidence men, and thei 


methods of operations, against which we can check when a confidence 


man is reported to us from our field service. We have an obscene- 


fliterature file. We have a typewriter-standards file, watermark file. 


tire-tread file, and other detailed specimen files, which are of great 


Fassistance in our laboratory operations. 


OPERATIONS IN THE FIELD SERVICE 


| would like to turn now to the operation of the Bureau in the field, 
I submit to the committee a chart showing the various field offices and 


Fresident agents operating out of the various field offices. 


The Bureau’s greatest need for personnel is in the field service in 
view of the vast scope of investigations that we have to make. Those 
responsibilities have become greater during the past year than at any 


other period in the Bureau’s history. This has been due to a number 


of factors such as the Korean action and the increase of crime in the 
country. 
INCREASING WORKLOAD 


In fact, the volume of work which we are handling today is exceed- 
ing the volume of work which we handled during any period of the 
Second World War. We received 775,660 investigative matters 
during the past fiscal year for investigation. That is 52 percent more 
than were received during the highest war year. 

| Iam submitting to the committee a chart comparing the increase 
of incoming work in our investigative field from 1939 to 1951. 1 
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would like to cite to the committee that in December of 1951. |, 
month, the receipt of investigative matters totaled 58,844. Tho 
receipts equal the total for the 12 months in the fiscal year 1939 
last prewar year. 

Our increased work has been sharply pronounced in the se 
field as a result of the investigations we are making in espionay 
matters and in Communist and subversive activities. The abnor 
érime increase, of course, has been brought about by the impaci of {iy 
postwar disruption as well as by the passage of additional Fed. 
statutes, which have placed additional burdens on the Bureau. 


STATUS OF WORK 


Next is the status of our work today. As of December 31, 19° 
had 131,627 investigative matters pending. I submit to the con: 
tee a chart showing that graphically, a chart reflecting the increase 
pending work over a period of years. 

Of the 131,000-odd investigative matters pending, 41) percent wei 
delinquent. I am submitting to the committee at this time a char 
showing the investigative matters which have been closed, as well as 
the investigative matters which have been assigned to each agent 
Today our agents are averaging about 21.05 cases assigned at on 
time. That is a very heavy load for any one agent to carry at an 
one time. 

Pending investigative matters have increased 111 percent during 
the past 17 months. The delinquency which we are facing in ow 
field work, which is high by reason of the great volume of incominy 
work, would have been greater had the investigative personnel of ¢! 

jureau not been so unselfish in their work. 


FORFEITURE OF LEAVE AND VOLUNTARY OVERTIME 


| would like to report to the committee that last year the person 

of this Bureau forfeited voluntarily 11,728 days of annual leav 
There was overtime rendered by the personnel of the Bureau of 2 
million hours for which no payment was made. That totaled saving 
of over $7 million for which the Government received service and {o' 
which it did not have to pay. Each agent in the Bureau is present!) 
averaging between 1%, and 2 hours of overtime a day, voluntarily 
which there is no compensation. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE IN WORK 


| would like to point out to the committee briefly some of the reason 
for this increase in work. Of course, there has been legislatio 
acted over the years which has brought about a vast increase 
operational cost, as also is true of the increase in personnel. 

Additional legislation is pending today. I will submit to_ 
committee at this time for its information a list of the bills pend 
in the Eighty-second Congress which, if favorably considered by t 
Congress, will materially increase the work of the Bureau and m 
require us to come back to Congress in the future and ask fo! 
increase in personnel and an increase in appropriations. 
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Those new bills under consideration encompass all subjects, civil 
rights, bribery, crimes aboard aircraft, antilynching laws, perjury, 
and the so-called gambling restrictions. , 

| would like to submit to the committee at this time another ex- 
hibit which shows the list of public laws which have been enacted by 
Congress since 1940, which have added materially to the work of the 
Bureau. There have been a total of 120 such statutes, such as amend- 
ments to the bank robbery statute, the interstate transportation of 
gambling devices, McCarran Act, and many other pieces of legisla- 
tion which have increased the work of the Bureau, and obviously 
have increased personnel and operational costs. 


INTERNAL SECURITY 


| would like to turn now to the matter of our internal security 
operations, which is one of the most important branches of our work. 
| submit to the committee a chart which shows the internal security 
matters received over the fiscal vear. 

In 1950 we received 33,825 such matters. In 1951 receipts increased 
to 74,799; and it is estimated that for the fiscal vear upon which I am 
now testifying receipts will increase to the 90,000’s. 

The Bureau, as you know, is charged with the maintenance of 
domestic internal security by Presidential directive and also by acts 
of Congress. Intelligence coverage has to be maintained over indi- 
viduals and groups in this country which are either engaged in sub- 
versive activities or activities tending to bring about the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States by force and violence. 

We are likewise charged with the responsibility of gathering evi- 
dence to be used in prosecutions under the Smith Act, and under the 
various other criminal statutes dealing with either espionage or activi- 
ties of subversive character. 

We must also operate in what is known as counterespionage and the 
countersubversive field. These investigations are quite intricate. 
They require the services of particularly trained and well-skilled men. 
They always are Nation-wide in scope in that they are never limited 
to one particular field division, many extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Mexican border to the Canadian border. 
They are involved and are most difficult to handle. 

We also have to cover the activities of the Communist Party in 
this country as well as the Communist-front organizations. We 
likewise cover the operations and activities of the foreign-inspired 
nationality organizations, which are utilized by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the satellite governments to advance propaganda within 
the United States and to disseminate subversive literature. 

We also investigate violations of the sabotage statutes and the 
sedition statutes. 

We are charged with the responsibility of the dissemination of 
security information to all the interested Government agencies in 
these matters. As vou know, there are many agencies of the Govern- 
ment which have vital interests in these subversive and disloyal 
activities, 

| submit to the committee at this time a chart showing the liaison 
we maintain and the agencies served by the Bureau for the dissemina- 
tion of information to which I have just referred. 








We prepare various monographs at times, dealing with specia) 
subjects in this field. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hoover. The work in this field has become progressively mor 
difficult. This is due to the fact that the activities of rings interested 
in espionage activities, espionage work, must be given top pr lority 
They have to be handled immediately upon reports being received 
that such rings are in operation. 

The Korean action has brought an increase in certain of thes; 
activities in the United States. 

The Communist Party today is as much if not a greater threat thay 
the Nazi fifth column was at the time of the last war. Its above- 
ground activities have been considerably circumscribed and mor 
and more of its members are going underground. It is just as vicious 
and just as dedicated to the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence as it ever was. 

The recent prosecutions and arrests which the Bureau has affected 
likewise have brought about an increase in this type of investigation 
The Communist Party has gone underground to a large extent, and 
that requires intensive operations within the field of informant 
coverage and within the field of surveillances which have to be main- 
tained. 

I would like to submit to the committee at this time a chart showing 
the origin and continuity of the Communist Party from its inception 
down to the present time, which may be of historical interest. 

As I indicated a few moments ago, the objective of these groups 
is to overthrow the existing Government by force and violence. — It is 
interesting to observe that since 1917, when this movement began to 
become a potent force in the world, one-fourth of the world area has 
been brought under Communist control. One-third of the world 
population is under the control of Communist influence today. Thi 
United States is the last major bulwark against this insidious operation 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hoover. I would like to call the attention of the committe: 
to the membership of the Communist Party. That membership has 
declined materially over the last several vears. 

When I appeared before the committee several vears ago I reported 
that the membership of the party in 1949 totaled 54,174. In 1950, 
when I appeared before the committee, it totaled 52,669. In 1951 it 
totaled 43,217. Today the membership is 31,608. 

That decline has been due to a number of factors. It is due to the 
public awareness of what communism is. It is due to the fear of 
prosecution as a result of the prosecutions and convictions of the 
11 top Communist leaders in New York, which convictions were 
recently sustained by the Supreme Court. It is due to the arrests 
which the FBI has made during the last 6 or 7 months of the addi- 
tional top leaders who are waiting trial. I think it is also due to tly 
congressional investigations which have been made. I think those 
investigations have been very helpful in spot lighting the real meaning 
of communism and its purport. These investigations are bringing 
before these various committees of Congress individuals and docu- 
mentary evidence which will throw the spot light on what communis 
is and what it stands for and what these so-called Communists and 
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ellow travelers or misled liberals may be indulging in. These investi- 
‘tions have a valuable effect on the over-all pic ture. 

© The McCarran Act, as well as the Smith Act, has assisted materially 
in bringing about an offe tive restriction of Communist activities. 

The Communists, however, on the other hand, have tried to meet 
1e issue In their usual conspiratorial ways. They have become more 
security conscious. They do not issue membe rship ecards. They hold 
Psecret meetings. They meet in very small groups, sometimes not 
Bmore than three to five. They meet in automobiles or in isolated 
Pparts of publie parks, to try to avoid detection. 

| One-third of the leadership and the key persons of the Communist 
FParty today are in what is known as the illegal underground. That is, 
Fthey are operating at an underground le vel, no longer openly. 

Fifty percent of the members of the Communist Party in this 
Fcountry are in the New York area. They obviously have endeavored 
Fto concentrate in that large industrial and population area where the y 
Fean more effectively operate with less danger of detection. 

| am submitting herewith a chart showing the origin and the 
Ppresent-day organization of the party, in which the committee might 
Phe interested. 

Also, | submit a chart showing the national structure of the party 
Fas it now operates in the United States. 

' | would like to go off the record for just a few moments. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hoover. I would like to hand to the committee at this time 
two charts; one showing the Communist Party membership by States, 
fin which | think you would be interested, and another showing the 
Communist Party membership by Communist Party districts. 

> You will notice that the heavy centers are in New York, California, 
illinois, Ohio, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Pand Michigan. The reason for that, of course, is obvious. They are 
‘the great industrial areas where the Communists can create agitation 
Hnlabor situations. Wherever they can they will cause chaos through 
‘their agitation. 

» In New York State it has been stated by one of the Communists 
that 54 percent of the party in that State are shop workers. They are 
the key men of the Communist Party in industry. If that be a true 
statement, and I have reasen to believe that it is, it shows the harm 
which they can do notwithstanding the decrease in membership. 

| That decrease in membership has been due not only to the factors 
Pwhich I have already pointed out, but also due to a very intensive 
escreening process which the Communists themselves have indulged in 
sto try to weed out any members of doubtful loyalty to the Communist 
cause, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hoover. Their activities are reflected in the Communist-front 
organizations. There are about 165 such organizations in the country, 
over which we maintain investigative scrutiny. Those organizations 
rtry to exploit the masses. They indulge in “phony” peace fronts; 
rthey endeavor to penetrate into fields such as civil rights causes. 

Whenever there is a real violation of a civil rights statute, there 
Falways comes into the territory or into the State whe ‘re that violation 
has taken place a number of agitators from the Communist Party, to 
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try to create greater racial prejudice or difficulties in that locality 
These activities make it all the more difficult for law-enfor 
officers to find the person who committed the crime. 

They have tried to penetrate, as far as they can, the fi 
television, motion pictures, radio, foreign nationality groups 
racial minority groups. They have penetrated into labor wh 
they could. 

While there has been a marked reduction, because of the vic 
of the leaders of both the A. F. of L. and the CIO, there is 
substantial Communist penetration in labor, in the coal indusi: 
in the steel industry, and in the rubber industry. In all industri 
which are vital to national defense you will find Communist agitators 

However, a revolutionary movement is not judged by its numbers 
It is judged by the intenseness and the bigotry and fanaticism of {| 
individual members. That is what the Communist Party o/ 
country today reflects. Every member today is a potential sabotey 
and a spy who is steeled for organized violence when the time coms 
when they consider it propitious to utilize it. 

We have, as I previously indicated, convicted 11 of the top men. 
bers of the Communist Party, and we have 56 now indicted in Ne 
York City, Los Angeles, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and Honolulu, await. 
ing trial under the Smith Act. They will be brought to trial withi 
the next few months. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

In espionage and foreign intelligence matters investigated by th 
Bureau during the fiscal year 1951, we secured 12 convictions. Two 
of them resulted in death sentences, and sentences of 121% years, a 
fines of $25,000 were imposed. 

[ am submitting to the committee at this time an analysis of th 
12 convictions. 

I would like to now go off the record, if I may, again. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


me 


LOYALTY PROGRAM 


I would like to refer now to the work which we have perform 
under the loyalty program. That program, as you know, was ini! 
ated in 1947. 

The FBI is charged under the loyalty program with the respon 
bility for checking its files for all information which may be contai 
therein reflecting on the loyalty of applicants for employment 
incumbents in the executive branch of the Government. It has ¢! 
responsibility to investigate all such allegations. We have endeavor 
to perform these services with very strict observance of civil rights 
and to accomplish our end we have made a point of merely gathering 
the evidence. We make no charges. We “clear”? noone. We gat! 
the information, submit it to the Civil Service Commission for tra 
mittal to the loyalty board of the department interested, and it 
to them to make their final decision. 

Notwithstanding this policy, as you gentlemen are well aware, tli 
is a constant attack being made by various elements in this count 
against the loyalty program, because of either misinformation receive 
or because, for selfish motives, they do not like the existence of the 
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program. The Supreme Court, however, has held that the program 
being followed is constitutional, so there is no question about its 
legality. 

The FBI, since the inception of the program, has processed over 
4 million loyalty forms of Government employees and Government 
applic ants. Of that number we have opened 20,051 active investiga- 
tions. That is, we have opened those investigations predicated upon 
information received or in our files that the individual may be dis- 
loval. Our purpose 7 is to get the facts, to see whether the allega- 
tions can be proved or disproved. It has been necessary in only 
about one-half of 1 percent of all the loyalty forms checked to conduct 
full field investigations; 287 employees have either been removed 
from office or denied appointment in Government service as a result 
of these investigations; 9,837 have been retained or accepted for 
employment; 2,824 resigned during the course of investigation. This 
action raises a question as to why they resigned, whether from guilts 
consciences or for other reasons. 

[ feel that the lovalty program is a very necessary and desirable 
procedure, in view of the Communist design for penetration and 
infiltration into every field where they can do harm. The operation 

the program is such that it has been carried on in an objective 
manner so far ‘as the investigations are concerned. It is not within 
my province to pass upon the final judgment in those cases. 


\TOMIC-ENERGY PROGRAM 


| would like now to refer briefly to the atomic-energy program. 

The Atomic Energy Act, as you are aware, was enacted in August of 
1946. This act placed a tremendous burden upon the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, in that we were charged with the responsibility for 
conducting the investigation of employees and applicants for employ- 
ment with the Atomic Energy Commission, of all personnel, of con- 
tractors receiving contracts under the program, having access to the 
restricted areas or classified data, and also of persons who are candi- 
dates for fellowships under the Atomic Energy Act. We are also 
charged with the investigation of all criminal violations under that law. 

In 1951 we made 79,925 applicant investigations, and in 1952 it is 
estimated that figure will likely reach 81,000, the increase being predi- 
cated upon the expansion of the atomic-energy program. I would 
like to hand to the committee a chart showing that phase of the 
increase in our work. 

SECURITY CHECKS 


The Bureau also is required to make investigations of applicants for 
appointment to other agencies. Congress has passed many pieces of 
legislation containing the condition in the legislation that before the 
person can be appointed he must be investigated by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. This has added materially to our responsibilities. 

In 1951 we made a total of 89,513 applicant investigations for all 
agencies, including the atomic energy program. | want to hand to the 
committee at this time an exhibit listing the various agencies and the 
investigations we have had to make for them during the period of 
time indicated. 
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GENERAL CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIONS 


1 would like to turn, in conclusion, to the general criminal work of 
the Bureau. I have been dealing largely, as you will note, with th 
volume of subversive activities, in the field of espionage and sabotage. 
However, the Bureau has many and varied responsibilities in thy 
criminal field. 

We are charged with the investigation of violations of all criminal 
statutes, except those which are specifically assigned to anothe; 
governmental agency, such as enforcement of the income-tax laws 
which are investigated by the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

As I pointed out earlier, there has been an increase in crime. There 
has been an increase in the number of violations of the Federal crimi- 
nal statutes. Some in the categories that were referred to previously 
have set an all-time high. . 

For instance, in 1951 we received 375,826 matters for investigation 
in the field of criminal investigation. That was 152,188 or 68 percent 
more than we received in 1950. 


BANK ROBBERY 


1 want to hand to the committee now a chart showing the number: 
of bank robberies and convictions under the Bank Robbery Act from 
1941 through 1951. As the chart indicates, there has been an in- 
crease in the number of convictions for violations of this act in recent 
vears. We have been able to obtain convictions in 118 cases in 195] 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


] hand to the committee now a chart showing the investigations 
made on matters covering violations of the Federal Reserve Act 
In the fiscal vear 1951 there were 1,216 such matters received as 
compared to 1,139 such matters received in 1950; an increase of 77 
such matters. The larger number of these matters deal with em- 
bezzlement. Since April of 1951 in nine of the largest defaleation 
investigations under this act involving employees in embezzlement of 
funds, those embezzlements totaled more than $5 million. Thos: 
investigations must be made by the Bureau and the individuals 
responsible brought to justice. 


SLOT MACHINES 


The law pertaining to the interstate transportation of gambling 
devices was enacted in January of 1951 and has given the Bureau 
additional investigative responsibility. Up to the present time w 
have seized 9,665 machines with the value totaling $2,637,060. We 
have arrested 180 persons. The program in this field, is just begin- 
ning. We have made extensive arrests in the States of Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Kansas and in other parts of the country where these 
violations are perpetrated. 

[ might point out that in July of 1951—that law having been en- 
acted in January of 1951—we only had 41 cases under investigation 
and today we have 499 under investigation. This is an increase of 
1,117 percent. These figures show the volume of work that is being 
handled by the Bureau under this law. They also show that the 
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results that have been obtained are very salutary. There have been 
many favorable articles appearing in editorial columns, particularly in 
areas Where these arrests have been made. Religious groups in the 
communities affected have commented most f: ivorably on the Bureau’s 
work in this field. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE 


| would like now to refer to the selective-service matters and to refer 
briefly to the work which we are doing in that field. | wish to call your 
attention to this chart which shows the inerease in work of this char- 
acter. There has been a marked inerease—an increase of 388 percent 

in that field, brought about by the implementation of the Selective 
Service Act. 

Through our investigations 7,762 individuals have been made avail- 
able to the armed services. If the violations were not too se ‘rious, 
they were then taken into the Armed Forces. We made 1,904 { ‘ugitive 
apprehensions and secured convictions of 184 persons 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION MATTERS 


We are called upon to make investigations of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion matters when they deal with the matters of fraud. We have 
been particularly active during the past year in the investigation of 
the activities of the so-called veterans vocational schools where fla- 
grant frauds have been perpetrated against the Government. 

During the past year, flagrant frauds committed principally by 
nonveterans have totaled approximately $1 million and have resulted 
in arrests of 300 people throughout the country. 


HIJACKING AND INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS 


During the past vear we have intensively investigated hijacking of 
interstate shipments. We have secured convictions of 600 persons. 
Fines of $48,784 have been imposed, stolen property valued at 
$869,386 has been recovered in such investigations handled by the 
Bureau during the past fiscal vear. 

We have obtained 432 convictions of confidence men who have 
operated on a country-wide basis. Sentences have been imposed 
totaling 1,406 vears. 

RENEGOTIATION ACT 


The Renegotiation Act claims adjusted in favor of the Govern- 
nent in cases investigated by the F BI totaled $57,506,930. 
That is up 180 pereent over 1948, when such investigations were 
started, 
FEDERAL TORT CLAIMS ACT 


Since the passage of the Federal Tort Claims Act in 1947 savings 
to the Government in such investigations have totaled over $22 
million. We have effected savings in 98 percent of the cases that have 
been investigated. There has been a marked increase in this field of 
work. 

THEFT OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


On January 1, a sing ago, we had 893 such investigative matters 
pending. On January this vear, we had 1,220 such investigative 
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matters pending. We have obtained 386 convictions in the past 
fiscal year. 
FUGITIVES FROM JUSTICE 


We are also charged with the apprehension of fugitives from jusi 
During the fiscal year 1951 we apprehended 6,370 such fugitives 
There has been a marked increase in this activity in the 6 months o| 
the current fiscal year. Apprehensions in the first 6 months of 
the fiscal year 1952 totaled 5,786, as against 2,452 for the same period 
of the past fiscal year, an increase in the first 6 months of this curren 
fseal year of 136 percent. 

During the past vear, through the cooperation of the newspapers 
we have published photographs and descriptions of the ten imosi 
wanted fugitives from justice. The newspapers have published this 
information throughout the length and breadth of the land, and have 
enabled us to bring about the apprehension of a number of dangerous 
criminal fugitives. We are, by reason of the assistance of the press, 
constantly publishing the identities and descriptions of additional 
fugitives because of the number being apprehended. We would not 
have been so successful in this work had it not been for the co- 
operation received from the press generally. 


OTHER INVESTIGATIVE MATTERS HANDLED 


Included in our investigative activities are investigations of viola- 
tions of the impersonation statute, the bankruptcy statute, criminal 
violations of the antitrust laws, and many others. 


OTHER EXPENSES 


I would like to submit to the committee, in closing, a list of t! 
other expenses of the Bureau, separate from personnel, with the 
indicated amounts available for 1952 and the amounts allowed fo: 
1953 and the reductions that have been effected. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the chart 
with respect to the other expenses. 

rT \ 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Comparison of amounts available for 1952 with amounts allowed by Budget B 
for 1953 
Increa 
1 
Allowed by ‘ 
—— Budget Bu- 1983 
ia reau 1953 eae 
pared 
Travel $4, 912, 602 $4, 844, 840 $ 
Transportation of things 550, 021 548, 165 
Communication services 1, 682, 038 1, 478, 620 
Rents and utility services . 95, 704 156, 508 
Printing and reproduction 128, 652 128, 226 
Other contractual services 1, 666, 056 1, 470, 112 
Supplies and materials 1, 765, 799 1, 714, 650 
Equipment 1, 221, 017 918, 720 
Taxes and assessments 222, 253 217, 168 
Total other expenses 12, 244, 142 11, 477, 009 
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Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, that closes my formal statement. 

Mr. Roonsy. We thank you for a highly interesting and informative 
statement, Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you. 


FIVE-DAY WEEK 


Mr. Roonry. Let me ask you about the matter of overtime in 
the FBI. 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. In the beginning of the last calendar year you went 
from a 40- to a 48-hour week. 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 

Mr. Roongny. When was that? 

\ir. Hoover. We were on the 48-hour week at the end of the past 
fiscal year as a result of funds made available to us out of the Presi-' 
dent's fund and by supplemental appropriations approved by Congress. 

On July 1 we continued on the full 6-day week, which was discon- 
tinued on October 31, 1951, when we went back to the 5-day week. 

\lr. Rooney. Why did you go back to the 5-day week? 

Mr. Hoover. We went back to the 5-day week for several reasons: 

We had been able to make considerable progress in catching up with 
and cutting down our peak workloads in particular fields. I felt that 
we would be able to operate on the 5-day week without expending that 
additional amount of money. The amount saved from the appropria- 
tion through the discontinuance of overtime is $9,066,991. 


USE OF SAVINGS 


| wish to point out to the committee that as soon as we terminated 
the 6-day week that money was impounded on my instruction. We 
have sinee received instructions from the Bureau of the Budget, how- 
ever, to utilize the sum of $6,339,625 to pay the statutory pay raises 
that were authorized by Congress. Had these funds not been avail- 
able we would have had to request a supplemental appropriation of 
that amount. 

The Bureau of the Budget has directed that the balance of that 
nine million dollars-plus be utilized to defray costs of increased work 
that the Atomic Energy Commission has called upon us to do, and 
which the Commission has notified the Bureau of the Budget will be 
necessary before the close of the fiscal year in addition to increased 
work under the Coast Guard screening program of dock workers. 
llad these funds not been available, we would have had to come to the 
Congress to ask for additional funds. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. Did your Bureau during the current fiscal vear 
reeelve any reimbursable funds from other governmental agencies? 

Mr. Hoover. During the fiscal year 1951 we received $794,402. 

Mr. Roonry. I see none here. 

Mr. Hoover. We have none this vear. 

Mr. Rooney. None the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 
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| would like to hand to the committee the letter from the Direct, 
of the Bureau of the Budget directing us to use the $9 million, a 
may I state that unless the work begins to increase before the end o! 
the fiseal vear, we do not expect to use more of the funds for overtiy, 
services. 


FINGERPRINTS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the 122,595,281 prints, what 
anything, do vou do to take out of the files the prints of persons w1 
have died? 

Mr. Hoover. There is a constant check going on all the time, \ 
Chairman, under which we go through the files and remove from ¢! 
files the prints of those who have reached 75 vears of age, and also t} 
prints of those on whom we have received reports that they have 
We selected that age to eliminate the fingerprints from the file as; 
means of keeping down the volume of the file. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you give us the percentage on those taken ou 

Mr. Hoover. We will be glad to supply that information fo: 
record, 

(The information requested follows: ) 

Up to the present time we have removed 1,155,613 fingerprint records 
our active files. Of this number 600,743 records have been removed div 
death of the persons fingerprinted, the remainder 554,870 being remov 
the individuals fingerprinted have reached the age of 75 years. 

Mr. Guavix. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that in our crimina 
fingerprint files we keep only one fingerprint card on an individ 
Duplicate prints. on the same individual are maintained in that 
individual’s file jacket maintained numerically elsewhere in 
Identification Division. 

Mr. Hoover. You will recall in my testimony I cited the cas 
an individual who had been arrested many times. We have 
master fingerprint card in our criminal file and in the case of! 
person arrested 47 times, the 46 additional prints would be filed in his 
numerical file jacket in order to keep down the amount of materi 
through which searches are made so we would not have to sear 
through 122 million sets of fingerprint records. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the basis of the requested increase of St0,)4 
for rent and utilities? 

Mr. Guavin. The rent and utility service increase of $60,s04 
primarily due to the increased rental of IBM equipment and th 
necessity of renting certain special space in connection with 0 
activities. 

Mr. Hoover. If I may interject there, Mr. Chairman, I have fier 
a tabulation in which the increase is analyzed and broken down wnd 
the individual items that account for the increase of $60,804 which 
will be glad to supply for the record. 

(Material referred to is as follows: ) 
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RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICES 


This item at the present time covers the cost of rental of commercial office 
space for territorial offices and special purpose space only and of special office 
equipment and the cost of utility services. 


Spent, (|) Si ess 2 $805, 774 
Available, 1952--_- - - - 95, 704 
FBI request, 1953 - 1, 306, 508 
Budget Bureau allowed, 1953 - 156, 508 
Budget Bureau allowed 1953 compared with 

1951. —649, 266 


1952____. +60, 804 


A. FBI request for 1953 was based upon estimated contracts for rent of com- 
mereial office space, plus estimate for cost of other items included under this 
heading. The Budget Bureau reduced total allowed to cover only rental of office 
machines and Territorial office space and special purpose space during 1953; 
regular office space rental cost to be borne by General Services Administration. 

B. Space in Federal buildings secured wherever possible; rented space held to 
absolute minimum. 

C. Itemization of request for 1953: 


Rental of punch card and related equipment (International Business 
Machines Corp. equipment; used to process payrolls, appropriation 
accounting, uniform crime reports statistics, and other miscellaneous 


statistical data) _ $136, 300 
Office and miscellaneous speciai purpose space: 
Dallas $360. 00 
Detroit 120. 00 
Honolulu 9, 759. 36 
Oklahoma Citv 240. 00 
Pittsburgh (rifle range) 120. 00 
San Juan 8, 259. 60 
Miscellaneous special purpose space (i. e., storage, radio 

relay stations, and so forth) 1, 349. 04 

Total space rentals 20, 208 

Total _. ; _ 156, 508 


Mr. Hoover. For your further information $60,384 of the increase 
is due to increased costs of rental of IBM punch card equipment the 
remainder of $420 being due to a net increase in other rentals items. 


TRAVEL ITEM 


Mr. Roonny. | must inquire as to this: Although there is a sub- 
stantial reduction proposed in personnel and positions, vet the travel 
item is not reduced further than to the extent of $67,000. 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, with respect to the matter of travel, 
I would like, if I may, to submit the breakdown through the vears 
of travel per agent. It will be noted that in 1951, 1952, and 1953— 
there has been an increase due to the increased per diem costs and the 
increased allowance per mile for agents using their own automobiles 
on official business. These increases were allowed within the last 
several years. You will note that in the last 3 vears the cost per 
man has been kept down. Although our actual travel expense for 
1951 was $831 per agent we are requesting only $770 per agent for 
the next fiscal year. You will note that our requested allowance per 
field agent for the fiscal year 1953 reflects an increase over the amount 
allowed in 1952 of $32 per agent. 

Mr. Roonny. We shall insert this statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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Travel 
Spent, 1951__- - 
Available, 1952_ - _ - 
FBI request, 1953 _ - ae 
Budget Bureau allowed, 1953 _ - - 
Budget Bureau allowed 1953 compared with— 
1951_2 ae 
1952 _- 

A. Basis for estimate-—Past experience on average expenditure 
agent. 

B. Tabulation of average expenditure per field agent by fiscal years: 

1942 . $783) 1949 
1943 800 | 1950 — 
1944 ue 700 | 1951 (actual) 
1945 ; 668 | 1952 (available) - 
1946_ : 700 | 1953 (request) 
1947... she 660 | 1953 (allowed) - - 
1948_.._- e* : 706 
i‘ Increase is due to increased per diem rate and increased allowance per mile for use of persons 
automobiles. 

C. Principal types of expenditures charged to this item: 

1. Per diem. 

2. Government transportation requests for air, rail, and other transport 
tion by common carrier. 

3. Transportation expenses of agents’ dependents on transfers. 

t. Gasoline and oil purchases for Bureau cars. 

Mr. Guavin. I might add, Mr. Chairman, with respect to resident 
agents, that the Bureau’s resident agencies policy has resulted in re- 
ducing materially the amount of travel per man, because the ma: 
works out of one particular location. 

Mr. Hoover. We have dual headquarters wherever possible 

Mr. Rooney. I have one or two questions off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Any questions, Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Presron. First, I have a question I want to ask you of! 
record. 

Mr. Hoover. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INTERNAL SECURITY 


Mr. Preston. It is noted that there has been an increase 
vestigative matters involving internal.security, from 33,000 in 
to 95,000 estimated for 1953. Iam not questioning the accurac’ 
the statement, but lam wondering how you reconcile that with thi 
fact that the Communist Party membership has been substan! 
reduced? 

Mr. Hoover. That is explained in this manner, Congress! 
Preston: The membership of the Communist Party, as you say 
materially decreased, but the intensive operations in the key 
tries of the country, where they have tried to place their members 
materially increased. This means that in these very importa) 
industries our investigative responsibility has increased. 

We must keep abreast of all activities which may jeopardiz 
internal security of our country. 
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For instance, the Korean action has resulted in increased activity 
among Communists against the continuance of the operation in Korea 
causing additional security work to be referred to us for attention. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TURN-OVER AMONG AGENTS 


Mr. Preston. What is your turn-over in agents? 

Mr. Totson. The complete turn-over of all personnel is just about 
2 percent a month as compared with 3 percent turn-over in the entire 
Federal Government, and a yi percent turn-over in manufacturing 
industry. The turn-over of agent personnel is less than 1 percent 
monthly. 

Mr. Preston. It is a low turn-over? 

Mr. Totson. We look upon it as a low turn-over. Of course there 
are some young employees who want to go back home because they 

homesick and do not like Washington; otherwise we figure our 
over-all turn-over would more nearly be 1 percent. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Hoover, in the last vear or two have you noticed 
any apparent increase in the investigations you are called upon to 
make by the various agencies of violations among Government em- 
ployees, is there any increase in corrupt practices? I ask that be- 
cause Of this recent internal revenue disclosure. 

Mr. Hoover. I think I should point out to you, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is one phase of these investigations with which the public 
is not particularly conversant. We are not permitted to make any 
investigations of violations of any laws under the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department. There was, as you know, quite a number of 
disclosures of illegal activities in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Pubhe Law 79 approved July 16, 1951, authorized the Secret Service 
to “detect anid arrest any person violating any laws of the United 
States in connection with official matters administered by and under 
direct control of the Treasury Department.’’ The passage of this 
law for all practical purposes effectively estopped this Bureau from 
investigating such matters when Treasury personnel are involved. 
This jurisdiction had long been in dispute since the Treasury Depart- 
ment contended that its investigative branches should have jurisdic- 
tion to investigate activities of Treasury employees involved in 
bribery and related criminal activities. We investigate such charges 
against employees in other departments or agencies of the Government. 

In those departments there have been no unusual increases in such 
cases referred to us for attention. 

Mr. Preston. How about the increase in number of violations. 

Mr. Hoover. It is about the same. 

Mr. Preston. You are keeping that rate down, too? 

\lr. Hoover. I would say proportionately it is about the same; ves. 

Mr. Rooney. In connection with the derelictions in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, there are more than 57,000 employees in the Bureau, 
and they have found only about 82 of them guilty. 

Mr. Hoover. I think that is correct. 
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SLOT MACHINE CASES 


Mr. Preston. In conclusion, I would like to commend the Federal! 
Bureau of Investigation in particular for its very active enforcement 
of Public Law 903, which prohibits the interstate shipment of slot 
machines. I have followed vour activity very closely and I know you 
have done a very good job and the people generally appreciate the 
aggressiveness you have taken in that connection since Congress 
enacted the statute. , 

I notice vou say you can expect a great deal more activity as time 
passes in this field) You know the need for that is growing, and | 
commend you for the fine work done. 

Mr. Hoover. I certainly appreciate your comments, Mr. Preston 
You have rendered a very worth while service in sponsoring this 
legislation, and it is having a very salutary effect. A number of 
communities have already strengthened their statutes wherever slot 
machines have evidenced an appearance. Local law enforcement 
officials are becoming more alert to such violations. I can state that 
in the States where we have had to make arrests, we have had excellent 
cooperation of the local sheriffs and local chiefs of police. 

Of course there were a few places where we could not get such co- 
operation, because there may have been an alliance between the local 
groups, but that has been in a minor degree. The people at large ar 
very cooperative in making the law effective. 

Mr. Preston. I think it should be said here that when I first spon- 
sored the bill 1 was not able to get any active support. You are the 
first public official in the United States Government to endorse the 
legislation, and vou endorsed it following my inquiry when you 
appeared before this committee. 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. 

Mr. Presron. And I] appreciate it; without hesitation you endorsed 
the proposed legislation, and as time went on the bill began to get 
support here and there. 

Mr. Hoover. As I said earlier this morning the support that the 
recent arrests have received from the local ne wspapers In V arious parts 
of the country is evidence of the wisdom of Congress in passing that 
legislation. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsuauu. 1 have just one or two questions which perhaps 
should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. Crevencer. I have just one question of Mr. Hoover off t 
record, 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Aanpaui. Mr. Hoover, | understood when you began youl 
statement vou reported a reduction in personnel? 

Mir. Hoover. Yes. 

Mr. Aanpauc. I did not understand the reason for that. 

Mr. Hoover. Our estimate reflects a reduction of 889 employees fo 
the next fiscal year, the number the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended. We had requested a larger number of employees of t! 
sureau of the Budget, but IT am perfectly content to not urge any 





change in the Bureau of the Budget’s recommendation. As I indi- 
cate id in my statement the reduction in personnel i is due primarily to 
the reduction in Atomic Energy and loyalty investigations for 1953, 
as compared with the workload for 1952.’ Should these estimates 
hold, I feel we can handle the work referred to us under this estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Mr. Hoover and gentlemen, 
for a very informative and interesting statement. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 195 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, IMMIGRATION AND NATURAL- 
[IZATION SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


A. R. MACKEY, COMMISSIONER 

E. A| LOUGHRAN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
W. F. KELLY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
DALE FRANCIS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $34, 340, 000 $37, 400,000 | $44, 400, 000 
Transferred to ‘“‘Operating expenses, General Services Ad- | | 
ministration,’’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 18 of | 

1950 : —51, 800 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 34, 288, 200 37, 400, 000 | , 400, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 2, 610, 000 |___- 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 20, 270 1, 219, 100 | , 268, 100 
Reimbursements from other accounts 95 » O81 | 144, 300 | 95, 300 

Total available for obligation 35, 667, 051 41, 373, 400 | 5, 763, 400 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 29, 101 


Obligations incurred 35, 637, 950 41, 373, 400 5, 763, 400 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Operating expenses, General Serv- j 
ices Administration” ; —4, 700 


Total obligations-_____- : 35, 633, 250 41, 373, 400 45, 763, 400 


t 


Note.— Reimbursements from non- Federal sources above are mainly payments from transportation lines 
for the detention and maintenance of aliens, for the convenience of the carrier, and for overtime services 
rendered pursuant to 46 Stat. 1467 and 36 Stat. 1442. 


Obligations by activities 


= 
Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





. Inspection for admission into the United States 


$10, 746,939 | $12,037,900 | $11, 799, 400 
Detention and deportation. -_- 


| 7, 652, 826 10, 024, 100 12, 647, 500 
3. Naturalization... _- | 2, 566, 602 : , 000 | 2,715, 700 
Patrol for prev vention and detection of illegal entry 6, 682, 710 r 700 | 8, 495, 300 
5. Investigating aliens’ status ; : . batt 5, 152, 260 5 7 7, 422, 000 
}. Alien registration _- : 1, 052, 852 K 1, 068, 100 
Executive direction | 35, 993 38, 600 | 38, 400 
. Central administrative services. | 1, 753, 068 | 1, 593, 100 | 1, 577, 000 
| 
| 


Total obligations 35, 633, 250 | 41, 373, 400 ii 45, 763, 400 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions = 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees ‘ 


Average salaries and grades 
Genera! schedule grades 
A verage salary ; $4,043 | 
Average grade GS-6. 2 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
A verage salary-_- ‘ $3, O78 
Average grade CPC-5. 4 CPC-5. 4 | 
Ungraded positions: Average salary _- $2, 850 $2, 900 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions $25, 907, 998 $30, 377, 700 | 
Part-time and temporary positions 861, 641 849, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 121, 200 | 
Payment above basic rates 2, 228, 517 2, 350, 100 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 7, 262 30, 500 


lotal personal services 29, 015, 418 33, 729, 000 | 
02 Travel 1, 705, 207 2, 709. 000 | 
03. Transportation of things 183, 208 134, 600 
04 Communication services 281, 736 279, 800 
05 Rents and utility services _. 532, 428 201, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction 194, 222 132, 000 
07 Other contractual services 1, 618, 172 1, 783, 400 
Services performed by other agencies 233, 434 498, 300 | 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 098, 275 1, 126, 000 
09 Equipment 753, 049 678, 200 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 14, 734 14, 700 
15 Taxes and assessments 21, 282 87, 700 
Unvouchered 11, 995 20, 000 


Subtotal 35, 653, 160 , 394, 400 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 19, 910 21, 000 


Total obligations 35, 633, 250 41, 373, 400 


{nalysis of expenditures 


; 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $3, 533, 694 | $4, 479, 974 
Obligations incurred during the year 35, 637, 950 41,373, 400 | 


39, 171, 644 
Deduct 
feimbursable obligation 1,378, 851 1, 363, 400 


Unliquidated obligations, end of year 1,479. 974 5, 581, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 247, 164 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 22, 301 47, 000 
lotal expenditures 33, 043,354 | 38, 861, 974 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 29, GOR, THR 32, 238, 000 


Out of prior authorizations 3, 074, 596 , 173, 974 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 2, 450, 000 


Mr. Roonry. The next item for our consideration under 
appropriation request for the fiscal year 1953 for the Departmen! 
Justice is that for the Immigration and Naturalizztion Service, w1 
appears beginning at page 23 of the committee print and at pag 
tab 8, of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert in the record pages 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and | 
the justifications. 

(The documents are as follow:) 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 


ation, 1952 (regular bill) wdnumddwue o Soar tee ; 7 --.- $36, 400, 000 
nental Appropriation Act, 1952 2 (Public Law 253). unicunaewaweie hows eee : 1, 009, 000 


‘otal 1952 appropriation ____----- é j ; : 37, 400, 000 


ualization of supplemental appropriation Societe +-$107, 300 
posed supplemental due to pay increases (Public ‘Law 201) +2, 610, 000 
+27 


ties reduced __-- Panis —1, 193, 600 

nrecurring items. - P 5, 000 

nts assumed by General Services Administration a 30, 500 
20, 100 


ise for 1953__- : 38. 097, 200 
ference, 1953 over 1952: 


Requirements 
Projects or functions oe P ; Increase 
1952 ad- | 
justed 1953 


Inspection for admission into the United States____ $10, 923, 100 |$11, 024, 600 $101, 500 
etention and deportation_ 8, 978, 600 | 12, 088, 900 3, 110, 300 

Naturalization - - : 2, 665, 900 2, 6 19, 800 

Patrol for prevention and detection of illegal entry 6, 768, 400 ! 6 

Investigating aliens’ status. --- 6, 099, 600 7 "422. 000 

Alien registration... -- 1, 068, 100 1' 068, 100 

Executive direction . 38, 400 38, 400 

Central administrative services____-- : 1, 555, 100 1, 577, 000 21, 900 


Total . = 38, 097, 200 | 44, 400, 000 }, 302,800 6, 302, 800 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1953 i : 44, 400, 000 


Consolidated comparison of obligations, by objects 


1951 1952 Net adjust- 1953 
wach. é Increase 
actuai estimate ments estimate 


OYMENT SUMMARY 


t positions 
ns equivalent of re- 
ed savings due to lapses 
Average number of per- 
inent 
equivalent of tem- 
ind part-time 


Average number, all 
employees 


), SU4 


] services: 
] permanent . $28, 537,800 ($31,517,727 | —$405, 592 ($31,112,135 | $3,271,703 
luct lapses 2, 629, 802 1, 140, 027 — 381, 808 1, 521, 835 413, 403 


t permanent 25, 907,998 | 30,377,700 787,400 ; 29, 590, 3 2, 858, 300 32, , 600 
rt-time and temporary 
nployment 1, 641 S4Y, 
rular pay in excess of 
-week base 121, 200 21,2 12, 100 33, 300 
time and holiday pay 326, 817 259, 700 259, 30, 700 290, 400 
ht differential 254, OOO 279, 400 279, 39, 000 318, 400 
tra compe: nsation (act 
f Mar. 2, 1931) 
Nonreimbursable 788, 093 860, 000 W), ( 860, 000 
Reimbursable 195, 123 765, 600 765, 765, 600 
yments to other agen- 
for reimbursable 
etails 7, 26 30, 500 
iditional pay for foreign 
rvice 5, 993 97, 900 97, 900 
h allowance for heat, 
ht, and quarters 78, 4§ 87, 500 87, 500 


500 —319, 200 430, < 530, 300 


Personal services 29, 015. 33, 729, 000 1,106,600 | $2,622, 400 








Consolidated comparison of obligatic 


} 1951 
actual 


| $1, 705, 207 
183, 208 
281, 736 
532, 428 


194, 222 





1, 618, 172 


223, 454 


rr 


1, 098, 275 
753, 049 


EMPLOYMENT SUMMARY—Con. | 
Other obligations: 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of 
things 
04 Communication serv- 
ices 
05 Rents and __ utility 
services 
06 Printing and repro- 
duction 
07 Other contractual 
Services 
Services performed 
by otheragencies 
08 Supplies and mate- 
rials 
09 Equipment 


3 Refunds, awards, and 
indemnities 
Taxes and 
ments 
Unvouchered 


4SSESS- 


15 


Total, other obliga- 
tions 


Grand total, obliga- 
tions 
Deduct quarters and sub- 
sistence furnished 


Subtotal 
Reimbursements for serv- 
vices performed 
Payments received from 
non- Federal sources 


Total, direct obliga- 
tions 
Unobligated balance, esti- 
mated savings 
Transferred to “Operat- 
ing expenses, General 
Services A dministra- 
tion”’ , 
Comparative transfer to 
“Operating expenses, 
General Services Ad- 
ministration” 


Subtotal 
Proposed supplemental 
for pay increases. 
Appropriation or 
estimate 


6, 637, 742 


35, 653, 160 
—19, 910 
35, 633, 250 
— 258, 581 


-1, 120, 270 


399 


29, 101 


800 


, 700 


34, 340, 000 


34, 340, 000 
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1952 


estimate 


$2, 709, 000 } 
, 600 
79, 800 
201, 700 
2, 000 
, 400 
198, 300 


000 
200 


1, 126, 
678, 


14, 700 
7, 700 


, O00 


. 400 


. 400 
21,000 
3, 400 
, 300 


-1, 219, 100 


40, 010, 000 


40, 010, 000 


—2, 610, 000 


37, 400, 000 


Net adjust- 


ments 


, 700 


+800 


7, 500 


5, 000 


700 
500 


—10, 
— 408, 


— S806, 200 


~1, 912, 800 


SOO 


, 000 


SOD 


—1, 912, 800 


+2, 610, 000 


ms, by objects—Continued 


, 000 | 


+697, 200 | 





Base Increase 


$2, 733, 700 | $2, 264, 100 $4. 997 ay 








134,600 |_. i 
280, 600 23, 400 
164, 200 14, 200 178 4 
132,000 |_. 2 
1, 408, 400 191, 700 60K 
498, 300 11, 000 
1, 115, 300 296, 200 1 
269, 700 408, 600 7S 
14, 700 14. 70 
87, 700 153, 500 241, iy 
20, 000 ; Om” (WV 
6, 859, 200 3, 362, 700 10, 221, oy 
39, 481, 800 6, 302, 800 45, 78 
—21, 000 : 21, ON 
39, 460, 600 6, 302, 800 15, 763. 40 
~95, 300 ) 
1, 268, 100 1, 268 
38, 097, 200 6, 302, 800 44, 400, 


38, 097,200 | 6,302, 800 44, 400, (0 


38, 097, 200 6, 302, 800 44, 40) 
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Statement of reimbursements, by objects 
Estimate 
Actual, 1951 ——- eecnnieed aan 








1952 1953 
Federal Government sources: 
01 Personal services $50, 829 $36, 000 $36, 000 
02 Travel P 385 500 500 
03 Transportation of things__- : 22 Eb 
04 Communication services F 173 200 200 
05 Rents and utility services 8, O64 6, 500 5, 800 
07 Other contractual services ( 47, 400 13, 300 
0&8 Supplies and materials 95, 759 53, 700 39, 500 
Total 258, 581 144, 300 95, 300 
Non-Federal sources: 
01 Personal services 696, 850 793, 000 
02 Travel __. 35, 670 35, 200 
03 Transportation of things 781 1,090 
04 Communication services &, 693 8, 800 
05 Rents and utility services 3, 882 6, 500 6, 500 
06 ©=Printing and reproduction 24, 919 30, 000 30, 000 
07 Other_gontractual services 200, 030 200, 000 234, 500 
08 Supplies and materials 149, 435 144, 600 159, 100 
Total 1, 120, 270 1, 219, 100 1, 268, 100 
Grand total, reimbursements 1, 378, 851 1, 363, 400 1, 363, 400 


Detailed statement of reimbursements, by sources 


Estim ite 


Actual, 1951 7 
1952 1953 
1) Public Heolth Service $97, 309 
h) U.S. Coest Guerd Service 2 $66. 000 $66, 000 
¢) Disploeed Persons Commission 3 757 700 
(d) U.S. Morshal 4 20. 574 26, 200 26, 200 
e) Other Government ®gencies 5 3, 653 3, 600 3, 600 
Detention of aliens: 6 

Transport tion line expense 270, 636 261, 100 289, 400 

Displaced Persons Commission, expense 90, 643 28, 300 
g) Overtime 7 695, 123 765 600 765, 600 
h) Miscell neous * 94, 406 102, 600 103, 300 
i) Hospit lizotion: * 

Transport ition lines expense 5Y, 348 89, 300 109, 300 

Displaced Persons Commission, expense $6. 402 20), 000 

Total... 1, 378, 85] 1, 363, 400 1, 353, 400 





Section 502 of the Public He Ith Service Act, spproved July 1, 1944 (58 St °t. 682; 42 U.S.C. 201), provides 
that the Immigration and Notur:liz>tion Service may permit the Public Health Service to use the hospitals 
itimmigr tion stitions for the ¢ re of Pablie Heilth Service p tients free of expense for physie.l upkeep, 
but with a chorge of actus] cost of fuel, light, w ter, telephone, and similar supplies and services to be covered 
into the proper Immigr tion Service appropriation 

‘ Represents proportionste cost of maintenance and operation of that port of the Ellis Island st ition 
occupied by the U.S. Coost Guard 

Represents services performed by immigration personnel incilent to ‘‘displeecd persons” program 
‘ Represents reimbursement for maintenince and detention of prisoners held at immigration f tcilities for 
ie United States morshol’s office 

Represents pro rata cost of telephone service and quarters furnished other Government offices 
* Represents mointen>nee and detention of sliens for the accommodetion of transport tion lines which 
reimburse the Service for the cost involved; and maintenance and detention of displaced persons arriving 
on IRO ships 

Che act >~pproved M rch 2, 1931 (46 Stat. 1467), as amended, rel ting t» the pryment of extra compensa- 
tion for overtime service performed by immigrant inspect rs an | other employees of the Service provides, 
under certain conditions, for the reimburs¢ment by tronsportition lines for whom such services are per- 
formed and the deposit of such reimburs ‘ment t> the credit of the appropriation 

* Represents all miscellaneous reimbursonents, sich as mews and quirters furnishe 1 at Governmen 
facilities oper:ted by the Service, postage, telegrip) fees, telephone tolls, expenses of convoying aliens for 
the accommodation of transportation lines, inspection of p>ssengers on tr°ins 

Represents the amount of reimbursements reeoiv’'! from trensport*tion lines for pvy patients entered 
in Public Health hospit sls at the request of this Service and piil t» the Federil Seeur'ty Ag-ney, Public 
Health Service, out of the Immigration and Naturalization Servic? appropriition; als» hospitalization of 
lisplaced persons arriving on IRO ships 
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Mr. Rooney. The request is in the amount of $44,400,000, wi, 
if granted, would be an increase over the current year’s appropria 
of $7 million. The committee’s attention is called to the fact 
when the proposed supplemental for pay increases and nonrecu: 
items are taken into consideration there is an increased reques 
$6,302,800 over the 1953 base. Is that right, gentlemen? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The increase requests 584 additional positions 
an increase to the extent of 291 in average employment. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Commissioner Mackey, I believe vou have a general statement 
make with regard to the operations of the Immigration and Natura 
zation Service and the basis of vour request for the funds for 
coming fiscal vear. 

Mr. Mackey. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 


INSPECTION 


Going to the functions of the service, insofar as inspections 
concerned, Mr, Chairman: 

During the fiscal vear 1951 there were approximately 95,400,000 
entries at ports of entry in the United States including United States 
citizens, aliens coming for the first time for permanent residence and 
aliens returning to their homes, crewmen, and other aliens coming fo: 
temporary periods. In volume alone, this wes an increase of almost 
5% million over the prior fiscal vear. This increase in volum 
coupled with the complexities resulting from the Internal Securit, 
Act of 1950, placed a continuing heavy pressure upon our fore 
engaged in inspecting arrivals to determine their admissibility to this 
country. 

Last vear immigration officers boarded 92,000 arriving aircraft and 
57,000 ships. As to crewmen alone, over 1,700,000 inspections were 
performed involving 949,000 aliens and 764,000 citizens.” The e 
cluding provisions of the Internal Security Act, of course, applied to 
crew members as well as other arriving aliens. There were 37,588 
alien crewmen ordered held on board because they were inadmissible 
to the United States. Of these 212 were ordered detained because of 
membership in proscribed organizations. 

For the 6 months between passage of the Internal Security Act, 
September 23, 1950, and enactment of Public Law 14 on May 28, 1951 
aliens whose membership in proscribed organizations was purel\ 
nominal were admitted temporarily under the ninth proviso to se 
tion 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, which authorized the Attorne, 
General to admit them in his diseretion, and further directed that 
detailed report be made to the Congress of every such action. 

Now, we admitted 1,491 immigrants that is, people coming he: 
for permanent residence —who were inadmissible under the Interne! 
Security Act of 1950. 

Upon enactment of Public Law 14 the cases of the 1,491 immigrants 
had to be reexamined and their records adjusted in the light of tl 
amended legislation. We had completed the adjustments in 1,25! 
of these cases as of December 10, 1951. 
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A total of 465,106 nonimmigrants wer® admitted in 1951 as com- 
pared with 426,837 the prior year. The over-all increase was due 
principally to the greater number of visitors and Government officials. 
- number of government officials from Europe doubled last year 

‘quse there were Many more representatives of the countries withia 
the sphere of fore on-aid programs such as Greece, Germany, and 
It aly. One important project we now have in the stage of develop- 
nent is the maintenance of a security index over all foreign govern- 
ment officials and representatives admitted pursiant to sections 3 (1) 
and 3 (7) of the Immigration Act of 1924 as ame aided, and procedure 
with respect to security checks of each individual. 

Section 3 (1) of that act, gentlemen, applies to those coming here 

as foreign government officials accredited to the United States; and 
section 3 (7) applies to those who are coming here to attend the 
United Nations and such other projects. As I say, we have set up 
an index and a procedure with respect to security checks on each of 
hese individuals. 
Another security project now pending is the reissuance or revalida- 
tion of nonresident aliens’ border crossing identification cards. Each 
applicant for a new card should be fingerprinte | and the chart for- 
warded to the FBI for e — against the records of that Bureau. 

As vou know, there are a number of aliens in Mexico and Canada 
who come to the U hited States to shop or for other purposes, and we 
issue to them what we call nonresident alien’s border crossing cards. 
Some of those cards have been outstanding a long time, and we are 
calling them all in, reissuing new cards, or depriving them of the cards 
that they now hold. 


{ 


DETENTION AND DEPORTATION 


Another important phase of our work covers detention and de- 
portation. 

General instructions to implement section 23 of the Internal Se- 
curity Act were issued to our field offices on October 16, 1950, pro- 
viding in substance that all aliens of the following classes be taken 
into custody and detained pending deportation or “the tolling of the 
6-months period following final orders of deportation: (1) Subversive 
classes; (2) criminal, narcotic, and immoral classes; and (3) illogal 
entrants. While the courts have not supported the authority of the 
Attorney General to detain aliens to the extent we had hoped, there 
has been a considerable increase in detentions since enactment of the 
Internal Security Act. During the fiscal vear 1950 prior to the 
Internal Security Act, the average number of aliens in detention was 
840. Sinee passage of the Internal Security Act there has been an 
average of 2,610 in detention. 

Mr. Roonry. Is that on a monthly basis or is that daily? 

Mr. Louauran. Daily. 

Mr. Mackry. That is a daily average, gentlemen. 

At the close of November 1951 the Service had in detention 2,685 
aliens, including 1,558 deportation cases consisting of 13 on subversive 
charges, 59 on criminal, narcotic and immoral charges, 448 charged 
with illegal entry, and 1,038 pending deportation on other charges. 
ec augmented detention program has had a salutary effect upon ‘the 

itude of aliens subject to deportation, presumably because of real- 
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ization that self-imposed delays in their cases are not automatic ¢o). 
current. grants of personal liberty. Appeals are now filed in on\y 
about 49 percent of the cases as compared with 82 percent prior to the 
new detention program. 

We have made good progress on the parole program specified by thy 
Internal Security Act. Under this program aliens are subject to bon 
or conditional parole if not detained during the period pending deter. 
mination of deportability and for 6 months thereafter. 

Once it is determined that he is deportable, we have the authority 
to detain him for a period of 6 months. If not deported within § 
months following the order of deportation, the aliens become subjec: 
to parole supervision to control their conduct, associates, and actiyi- 
ties. Between passage of the Internal Security Act and November 
30, 1951, a total of 24,426 aliens had been placed on formal conditional 
parole or under bond. As of November 30, 1951, there were on con- 
ditional parole or under bond 19,946 aliens. Also, between passage 
of the Internal Security Act and November 30, 1951, a total of 2,029 
aliens were brought under parole supervision. There are currently 
1,414 aliens under parole supervision. As of November 30, 195]. 
there remain some 7,726 aliens yet to be brought under formal parole 
or parole supervision. As rapidly as possible within our force limite- 
tions we are striving to bring this balance within the form of contro! 
required by the Internal Security Act. 

Last fiscal year there was again a substantial increase in the total 
number of aliens expelled from the United States—686,713 as com- 
pared with 579,105 the prior vear. Year by year since World War II 
the volume of aliens deported or required to depart has multiplied, 
largely because of the spreading encroachment of Mexican illegal 
entrants into rural and industrial areas in the United States. The 
number of formal deportations more than doubled last vear— 13,544 
as compared with 6,628 the prior vear. As a result of the Interna! 
Security Act there were three times as many aliens deported on sub- 
versive charges—18 as compared with 6 the prior vear. Our efforts 
in this field will become more productive in terms of volume following 
completion of many of the new cases now in various stages of develop- 
ment. 

As of November 30, 1951, there were 18,452 deportation cases 
awaiting hearings. This included 317 subversive cases; 1,245 involy- 
ing criminal, narcotic, and immoral charges; and 4,101. involving 
illegal entrants. Warrants of deportation had been outstanding less 
than 6 months against 33 subversives; 412 criminal, narcotic, and im- 
morals; 969 illegal entrants; and 1,906 cases involving other charges 
Warrants of deportation had been outstanding more than 6 months 
in the cases of 121 subversives; 2,280 criminal, narcotic, and im- 
morals; 558 illegal entrants; and 1,991 involving other charges. 

Since the passage of Internal Security Act, 10 cases have been pr 
sented to various United States attorneys for possible prosecutio! 
because of willful refusal or failure to show diligent effort to depar' 
Of the 10 cases presented 4 aliens have been indicted, of these, 2 ar 
awaiting trial and 2 pled guilty. One was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for 3 months and in the cther case sentence has not as vet bee' 
imposed. Three are awaiting decision of the United States attorneys 
and the remaining three cases the United States attorneys hav 
declined to prosecute. There are presently five additional cases ear- 
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marked for possible prosecution. However, it must be borne in 
mind that in view of the recent passage of the act many cases under 
supervision have not progressed sufficiently to determine whether 
criminal penalties have been incurred. ‘These cases are being checked 
very closely and it is anticipated that a number of them will be pre- 
sented to ihe Unite | States attorneys for possible prosecution within 
the fiscal ve>~ 

There have beer 13 eases where aliens have claimed they would be 
subject to physical persecution if deported to the country of their 
nationality. Of this number, 10 were Chinese, 2 Greeks, and 1 South 
Korean. All except two cases are pending in the United States 
district courts under habeas corpus proceedings. Although hearings 
have been held in all of these cases, no decisions as yet have been 
rendered by the courts. One of the Greek cases has been granted 
voluntary departure to any country of his choice. The case of the 
South Korean is presently under consideration by the Service. 

Under the Internal Security Act the deportation of aliens shall be 
directed to the country specified by the alien, if it is willing to accept 
him into its territory. Indicative of the use of this section of law as a 
delaying factor is the fact that 519 aliens having other than Canadian 
nationality designated Canada as the country to which they desired 
to be deported. Of the 519 cases presented to the Canadian authori- 
ties, all except 1 have been refused permission to enter Canada as 
deportees. Applications for entry into Canada as a deportee are 
submitted through our liaison officer in Ottawa under a streamlined 
procedure which eliminates correspondence and delay. This same 
procedure is being adopted in Mexico City. 

Mr. Rooney. In view of the Canadians’ position on taking our 
deportees vou do not need any liaison officer at all, do vou? 

Mr. Mackey. What is that? 

Mr. Roonry. Just tell the deportees they do not take them. 

Mr. Mackey. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not need a liaison in Ottawa. 

Mr. Mackey. We have that liaison for other matters, Mr. Congress- 
man, and not especially for this purpose. It is something we can 
handle without delay. 

BORDER PATROL 


Now, gentlemen, I would like to pass on to the Border Patrol, if 
vou please. 

Last fiscal vear the border patrol apprehended 811 smugglers of 
iliens and 510,355 aliens unlawfully in, or unlawfully entering, the 
United States. In terms of volume the illegal entry of Mexican 
nationals is our largest and most vexing problem. These illegal 
eitries no longer stay in the localities close to the border but have been 
ipprehended in places as remote from the southern border as_ the 
Mates of Washington and Illinois. .Thousands of illegal aliens have 
been apprehended working in industry, crafts, and trades while in the 
United States. These are being apprehended now at the rate of 
2,500 per month. 

Only vesterday, gentlemen, we expelled 109 Mexicans from the 
city of Chicago. 

The southern border situation is serious. There is an obvious peril 
to our national security in the ease with which aliens can come across 
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this country’s southern border. The path worn by illegal entrants | 
readied a smooth road for dangerous aliens to travel. Who can sa; 
how many dangerous enemies of our country remain free when {| 
border patrol of a few more than a thousand men is submerge | 
more than one-half million arrests annually? 

Because of the obvious lack of control over clandestine ent); 
into this country we have recommended that the Congress enact 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1952 in order tha: 
without further delay, better control can be established. 

Mr. Rooney. How many men do you have on the Mexican boride 

Mr. Mackny. Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Ketiy. At the present time about 706. 

Mr. Roonry. How many work at a time? Are there three shifts 

Mr. Ke_ity. We have three shifts daily of two men each. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the largest number of the present force 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service which is on duty at an 
one time? 

Mr. Keuiy. Of the entire service, or of the border patrol? 

Mr. Rooney. I am speaking of the Mexican border. 

Mr. Mackey. It is about 73 two-man units. 

Mr. Keuiy. At any one time I would say about 150 or 140 patro! 
officers on duty. If vou consider working around the clock, teams o! 
2, taking into consideration the annual and sick leave, 5 days ; 
week, it is about 140 or 150. 

Mr. Rooney. How many miles are there on that border? 

Mr. Ketiy. Approximately 2,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What would be the result if we abolished the border 
patrol, in view of the fact that you only have 140 men under thy 
appropriation as now set up, to patrol a border of that distance? 

Mr. Ketiy. Well, it has been borne out by expressions of opinion 
of the Mexican officials that in a few months’ time we would ha 
half of their labor force in the United States, labor of all categories 
Of course, you would have a completely wide-open path for the entry 
of aliens of all nationalities from all over the world, through Mexico 

Mr. Roonery. It is 99 percent wide open now, is it not, with a for 
of only 140 border-patrol officers to cover a border of that distance 

Mr. Krxriy. No, sir; I would not say it is 99 percent wide ope! 
when the record shows that the border patrol is apprehending over « 
half million annually. The very fact that such a small force is appre- 
hending and having to handle that many annually indicates what 
consider to be a very dangerous weakness. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, Commissioner Mackey. 

Mr. Mackey. I think, Mr. Chairman, this might be a little more 
responsive, if you please, sir: Now, we have an average of 719 officers 
on the Mexican border. After allowing for leave, holidays and 4 
5-day week—— 

Mr. Rooney. You have how many? 

Mr. Mackey. 719 officers. 

After allowing for leave, national holidays, and the 5-day week 
there are only about 439 officers available for duty during a 24-hour 
period. Dividing this by 3, to get a 24-hour a day coverage, aud 
again by 2, because these officers invariably work in units of at leas! 
2fmen, it shows only 73 two-man units are available for duty over ti 
2,000 miles of that border at any one time. 
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This points up, in our opinion, very sharply the urgent need for 
increased coverage on the Mexican border. 

Mr. Rooney. That is why I brought this up. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Why have any border patrol at all, when the Con- 
gress, aS was indicated when we had the supplemental appropriation 
bill at the close of the first session last year, is inclined to turn these 
requests down? 

| for one am in favor of having adequate protection on the border, 
but this has gotten to the point now where you only have 140 men 
— ‘ring a border of over 2,000 miles. You might save some money 
but let anyone come in who wants to—subversives, spies, and every- 
body else. 

Mr. Mackey. Our best control is by the road-block procedure now, 
Mr. Chairman, by stationing men at sensitive road intersections where 
we know these people will have to come in if they come by vehicle. 
Also on the known paths of entry by those on foot. 

We just do not have the manpower to fully cover the Mexican 
border as it should be covered. 

Our pregram must consist of strengthening the border patrol, 
pore facilities for the detention of aliens and removing by air 
to the interior of Mexico aliens who originate in areas a considerable 
distance south of the border. This program we propose to carry 
forward in the fiscal year 1953. It will give us more control over the 
border and will, therefore, permit greater attention to aliens of greater 
individual dange r. The 1953 border patrol operations program pro- 
vides for no increases above the level once by the recommended 
supplemental appropriation for the current fiscal year. 

Now I should like to cover the investigating phase of our work, 
Mr. Chairman. 

INVESTIGATING ALIENS’ STATUS 


The investigative responsibility of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service is at the highest point in history. The Internal Security 
Act of 1950, by expanding the grounds for exclusion, expulsion, denial 
of naturalization and denaturalization, created the need for many 
new investigations. Last fiscal year the force completed 256,990 
investigations of all types, an increase of 8 percent over the prior 
fiscal year. There were 47,578 pending at the close of June 1951. 
The number of pending cases has now advanced to 114,115. 

Immediately following ‘the passage of the Internal Security Act of 
1950, the Service began. receiving in far greater volume, information 
and complaints regarding subversive aliens who might be deportable 
under the Internal Security Act. These complaints have come in 
from other Government security agencies, other law-enforcement 
agencies and from the public at large. Also, to comply with the 
amended responsibilities under the new law, we made a current review 
of all existing alien registration records to ascertain whether the indi- 
vidual registrants, in ‘connection with the Alien Registration Act of 
1940, reflected membe rship in organizations which would render them 

subject to deportation under the Internal Sec surity Act. As a result 
of this review, we have referred to the field for investigation 9,438 
possible deportation cases and 5,711 possible revocation of naturaliza- 
tion cases, 
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Another specialized antisubversive project we have initiated is the 
examination and analysis of current publications of various subversive 
organizations such as the Daily Worker, the People’s Daily Work 
etc., for the purpose of gaining leads to aliens and naturalized citizens 
whose reported activity may subject them to deportation or revoca- 
tion of naturalization under the terms of the Internal Security Act. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you call the reading of these papers a project? 

Mr. Mackey. This is another phase of our work in that connectio 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. You have just made it a project. 

Mr. Mackey. Another phase of our subversive project we has 
initiated, 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Mackey. That is probably a poor choice of language, to call it 

project. 

Mr. Rooney. You should not need one man to read two newspapers 

Mr. Mackey. There are many publications, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rooney. How many? Ahalfdozen? A dozen? 

Mr. Ketiy. May I say, Mr. Chairman, we are digging back into 
the old issues of these publications, prior to 1940, of which there is a 
tremendous mass. It does include a wealth of information which 
we would not find currently in the same publications. 

Mr. Roonry. What sort of information would help you, which 
you would find in the Daily Worker of 1939? 

Mr. Keviy. Data which would identify persons who are still aliens 
or who subsequently had become naturalized and may be subject to 
eancellation. We have referred substantial numbers of those cases 
to the field for investigation, which constitutes part of that back load 

Mr. Roonry. How many such cases have you caused to be initiated 
as the result of reading these newspapers from the year 1939 or pre 
vious thereto? 

Mr. Ketiy. I do not think we have the figures, Mr. Chairman, bu! 
I can get them for you. 

Mr. Mackry. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, as a part of this 
project, we have also developed leads from the reports of various 
Government investigating committees and comparable committees o! 

various States and private patriotic agencies which have investigat 
subversive activities. Such reports are especially helpful, particu 
the older ones when witnesses felt free to testify with greater apuni iy 

The information obtained from the alien address report program 0! 
1951 led to 75,000 potential illegal status cases. Of these, 54,00! 
had been finally screened and routed for investigation as of Novembe! 
30, 1951. 

Mr. Roonry. While we are on this subject 

Mr. Mackry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you ever get any referrals from the House 
American Activities Committee with respect to aliens illegally 1 
country? 

Mr. Mackey. Their records are made available to us; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not asking you that. Do they send them to 
you as a matter of course? 

Mr. Keiiy. We have one or two men, depending upon whethe! 
we can spare one or two, almost continuously examining their curren! 
and old records. 
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Mr. Roonry. Why should vou not have a man one day make an 
arrangement with the House Un-American Activities Committee to 
forward to you the names and addresses of any aliens with whom 
they come in contact, and have them furnish you with this informa- 
tion, instead of having men work on a project? 

Mr. Mackry. We have a close liaison with them, Mr. Chairman. 
For instance, they call us on the telephone. 

Mr. Rooney. It would not be difficult for them to call you on the 
telephone or to send you a memorandum every time they come across 
an alien who is illegally in the country. 

Mr. Mackey. I might say, that is being done, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It should not require any work on your part. 

Mr. Mackey. Well, of course, when they give us the information 
we frequently must send a man up. 

Mr. Rooney. I am speaking of the obtaining of such information. 
It should not require any work on your part. 

Mr. Mackry. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. They should do that as a matter of course 

Mr. Mackey. That has been done, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. You are making a project out of this. 

All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Mackey. The number of indicated noncompliance case — n 
connection with the 1951 address report program is so large that we 
cannot hope to take any positive action with respect to investigation 
of noncompliance during the 1951 report period. 

The following facts are cited to show that we are proceeding with 
all possible dispatch in the field of investigations, that special emphasis 
has been placed upon the type of investigation sparked by the Internal 
Security Act, and that more manpower is needed to deal with these 
matters while they are of such importance to the internal security of 
the Nation: 

Mr. Cuatrman. I would like to submit this statement for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. It will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Cases pend- 


Cases com- 
= si ing at end 


July 1 to Nov. 30, 1951_..-- 


1 
pleted of period 
All types of investigations: 
Fiscal year 1950 : iat 238, 064 38, 462 
Fiscal] year 1951 ; Pee 245, 843 | 47, 578 
July 1 to Nov. 30, 1951 - } 207, 465 | 114, 115 
Alien cases involving subversive charges; 
Fiscal year 1950 ‘ ae | 2, 186 | 1, 902 
Fiseal year 1951 : 2, 555 | 4, 582 
July 1 to Nov. 30, 1951 aaa Z 1, 962 | 10, 202 
Possible cancellation of naturalization on subversive grounds | 
Fiscal year 1950 | 559 | 1,171 
Fiscal year 1951 | 633 2, 594 
438 6, 482 
| 


It is well-known that there are thousands of aliens who have entered 
the United States illegally or have remained in the United States be- 
yond their authorized period of admission. The detention and depor- 
tation of such aliens is now more than ever before a matter or urgent 
national importance. I think the most effective approach to this ob- 
jective would be assignment of a group of top-notch investigators to a 
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well-directed program of free-lance investigations. We have cop- 
ducted small-scale experiments of free-lance work with very 
results. 

During the past few years the Service has not had the necessary per- 
sonnel to conduct free-lance investigations to any great extent. How- 
ever, commencing June 11, 1951, anumber of investigators in the New 
York district were assigned to conduct such investigations with a view 
to apprehending aliens “illegally in the United States. Sixty investi- 
gators from the Boston, Philadelphia, Miami, Buffalo, Detroit, and 
Chie: ago districts were detailed to New York for a 2-week period com- 
mencing July 11 to assist in these investigations. During the period 
from July 11 through July 20, 1951, a total of 1,340 aliens illegally in 
the United States were apprehended in the New York district. 0) 
this number, 40 were illegal entrants, 4 were previous deports, a fe 
were overstayed visitors, and about 85 percent were overstayed sea- 
men. ‘Those apprehended were employed and apparently intended to 
remain in the United States permanently. The majority of the aliens 
so apprehended were of the Chinese, Greek, Italian, or Portuguese 
nationality. It is interesting to note that following this concentrated 
effort in the New York district, a number of aliens illegally in the 
United States voluntarily surrendered to the New York office, stating 
they preferred to give themselves up rather than be apprehended. 

Mr. Rooney. That is interesting. How many? 

Mr. Mackey. How many were there? 

Mr. Ketry. I do not have that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Two? 

Mr. Mackey. Oh, my goodness. More than that. We will 
submit that for the record, Mr. Congressman. 

(The information is as follows:) 


OO 


As a result of the free lance investigations conducted in New York City during 
the early part of July 1951 approximately 75 aliens, mostly Chinese, voluntaril: 
surrendered themselves to this Service, thereby hoping to place themselves 
in a more favorable position to apply for any discretionary relief to which they 
might be entitled. 

Mr. Mackey. At the termination of the New York detail, 10 
investigators were detailed to the Chicago district and 13 to tli 
Detroit district the week of July 23, 1951.  Free-lance investigations 
were conducted in the Hammond vicinity, and on July 23, 24, and 25 
127 aliens were apprehended, of whom 101! were of Mexican nationality 

In Chicago during the period from July 23 through July 26, 316 
aliens were apprehended, of whom 305 were Mexican nationals. 

The results of these experiments clearly indicate the problems 
facing the Service in carrying out its obligation to apprehend and 
deport aliens illegally in the United States. The experiments demon- 
strate the need for additional investigators throughout the Unit: 
States who can devote their full time to free-lance investigations. 

For these reasons the 1953 estimate includes a recommendation fo! 
200 additional investigators and 80 supporting clerical positions. 

Mr. Roonny. If you had had enough people in the New York 
district, in rounding up these 1,340 aliens illegally in the country, 
you would not have had to pay the travel expenses of bringing you! 
people from Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Chicago; is 
that correct? 
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| Mr. Mackxsry. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. And in that con- 

nection under the present procedures you not only have to pay per 
diem for the investigators brought into New York from other dis- 
tricts, but also you must bring in a complementary force of hearing 
giicers and stenographers. So for 60 investigators we would have to 
bring at least 30 others as a complementary force. 

Those are the hiricizhts of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roon y. Will vou high light the matter beginning at page 24, 
to wit, “Increases for 1953?” 

Mr. Mackry. I| will, Mr. Chairman; thank vou. 


ALIEN REGISTRATION 


Mr. Rooney. Before we get into that, with regard to alien registra- 
tion, at page 23, you say: 


{ total of 2,361,000 address reports were received pursuant to the 1951 program. 


Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. They were the aliens who registered. 
Mr. Rooney. In the post offices? 
Mir. Mackey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rooney (reading): 
Reports under the 1952 program are now coming in from post offices all over the 


country. 

Mr. Mackry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney (reading): 

In the 1953 program we anticipate approximately 3,500,000 reports. 
Is this a yearly registration? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir; each vear. 

Mr. Rooney. Under the provisions of the so-called McCarran Act? 

Mr. Mackey. The Internal Security Act; ves, sir. Each year be- 
tween January 1 and 11 they must report their current addresses. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the cost of that annually? 

Mr. LouGuran. $1,068,100. 

Mr. Roonry. It could not be done every 2 years? 

Mr. Mackry. No, sir; it is every year under existing law. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you suggest that your 1953 reports might 
go up to 3% million as compared with 2,361,000 in the 1951 program? 

Mr. Mackey. Will you answer that, Mr. Loughran? 

Mr. Louauran. The reason for that, Mr. Chairman, is that actu- 
ally as of today there are almost 2,380,000 reports which have been 
received. We figure our estimate as to the number of reports in this 
fashion: We know that there were 2,300,000 resident aliens reported 
during 1951 in the reporting period. We know that there is a net 
gain in the resident alien population of 122,000, approximately, and 
we estimate that there are approximately 500,000 noncompliance 
cases on persons who did not comply during the 1951 reporting period. 
That gives you a total of approximately 2,922,000 estimated resident 
aliens to report. 

Then we estimate approximately 500,000 persons who will report 
or may report who are not aliens, or who are not required to report, 
such as visitors, cranks, even citizens and persons who have been 
naturalized, and so forth. 
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Mr. Mackey. Shall I go ahead with the alien registration, 
Chairman? 
Mr. Roonry. Let us hear about the requested increases. 


INCREASES FOR 1953 


Mr. Mackry. The total appropriation to date for the currep: 
fiscal vear is $37,400,000. Adding to this the amount of the supple- 
mental anticipated on account of the recent pay increases gives a total 
of $40,010,000. This amount, compared with the estimate of $44. 
400,000 for the fiscal year 1953, indicates a net increase of $4,390,000 
However, following the usual budget procedure, adjustments on ac- 
count of reductions in activities, nonrecurring items, and so forth 
must be made before comparing 1952 with 1953. These adjustments 
explained in detail on pages 9 to 13 of the justifications, provide ; 
base amount of $38,097,200. Compared with this base the 195% 
estimate of $44,400,000 represents a constructive increase 0! 
$6,302,800. 

Every item of increase is explained in detail in that part of the justi- 
fications dealing with the particular activity involved. For brief 
comprehensive consideration there appears on page 26 of the justifica- 
tions a topical summary of the items of increase and a statement of 
the purpose of each. These items are as follows: 

1. Projection of program covered by proposed supplemental appro- 
priation for 1952, $4,001,000: This amount represents the total cost 
of carrying on in 1953 the program we have proposed for commence- 
ment under a recommended supplemental appropriation for the current 
fiscal vear to curtail illegal entry from Mexico. In substance this 
amount covers 335 additional border patrol force, operation of two 
temporary detention camps on the Southern border (involving 90 
positions) and removal by air of approximately 76,100 aliens. Th 
details appear on pages 52 to 54, 78 and 79 of the justifications. 

2. Strengthen the investigation and deportation programs, $1,695,- 
300: Under the subject of investigations I have already outlined what 
I consider to be pressing reasons for recommending that the Congress 
appropriate funds to step up enforcement work in support of internal- 
security purposes. This amount is based upon 280 additions to thi 
investigative force and 74 additions to the deportation force together 
with incidental requirements of supplies, equipment, and_ general 
operations. The details appear on pages 55 to 57 and 96 to 98 of the 
justifications. 

3. Mandatory advancement of patrol inspector trainees to th: 
journeyman grade, $99,700: This item we cannot avoid. Patrol 
inspector trainees grade GS-6 are advanced automatically to tl 
journeyman grade GS-7 following 1 year of satisfactory servic 
This is further explained and the computation shown in detail on 
pages 79 and 80 of the justifications. 

4. Hospitalization in Public Health Service Hospitals, $11,000: 
This is another item we cannot escape. Aliens in custody under 
deportation proceedings frequently require hospitalization at Govern- 
ment expense. We utilize hospitals of the Public Health Service 
wherever possible. The daily rate is fixed by the Bureau of the 
Budget. We have received formal notice of a rate increase effectiv' 
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July 1, 1952, from $12.25 per day to $13.25 per day. Last fiscal year 
there were 11,390 such hospitalization days (p. 58 of the justifications). 

5. Taxes and assessments, $153,500: This item results from law. 
It represents the additional cost in 1953 by reason of taxes paid in ac- 
cordance With the act entitled “Social Security Act Amendments of 
1950". Under current regulations new appointees not previously 
subject to the Civil Service Retirement Act fall within the purview of 
the Social Security Act and the Government is obliged to pay a tax of 
1s percent on the first $3,600 of their annual salaries. As a result the 
item of taxes and assessments continues to increese from year to year. 
The estimate of $153,500 is based upon the current trend of new ap- 
pointments and the resultant average tax liability (pp. 27 and 28 of the 
justiications ). 

6. Repairs to immigration stations, $100,000: The Service operates 
and maintains five principal immigration stations as well as eight 
border inspection stations. Many of the buildings and mechanical 
installations are extremely old and there is a continuing need for 
maintenance and repair work, oftentimes of an emergency nature 
because of unexpected mechanical failures or storm damage. Over 
the past 5 vears the over-all annual cost of these repairs has averaged 
$155,000. The estimate for 1953 will provide only minimum pro- 
tection of the Government’s investment in buildings and major 
equipment (pp. 58 and 59 of the justifications). 

7. Replacement of motor vehicles and = aireraft, $242,300: The 
Service operates fleets of 938 passenger vehicles, 251 trucks, and 12 
airplanes. As explained in more detail on pages 27 and 81 of the 
justifications the 1953 estimate contemplates replacement of 150 
passenger vehicles, 13 trucks, and 4 airplanes. This again is a sealed- 
down program falling short of what is ordinarily considered economical 
standards of vehicular replacement. 

The grand total is $6,302,800. 


1952 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Mackey, in the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of the current fiscal year, known as Public Law 253, you were 
given an appropriation of $1 million for new activities; is that correet? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Rooney. The original request was in what amount? 

Mr. Mackey. $6.5 million. 

Mr. Roonry. To date what have you done with that $1 million? 

Mr. Mackey. The allocation of the $1 million supplemental appro- 
priation, Mr. Chairman, was as follows: For the airlift, or the removal 
of 39,730 Mexican aliens to the interior of Mexico, $794,200; inspec- 
tions under Public Law 78, $148,600. 

Mr. Rooney. What is Public Law 78? 

Mr. Mackey. Public Law 78 refers to the Mexican migratory 
labor program. 

Mr. Roonry. That is the Poage bill? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Proceed. 

Mr. Mackey. Twenty-five border-patrol cars, plus operation, 
$57,200. 
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Mr. Roonry. What was the figure for Public Law 78? 

Mr. Mackey. $148,600. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Mackey. Twenty-five border-patrol cars, plus operation. 
$57,200. 

Mr. Rooney. What results have been obtained in connection with 
the $148,600 allocated for inspections under Public Law 78? 

Mr. Mackey. Those were inspections of migratory ledrinore in 
Mexico who were recruited for distribution among farmers in the 
United States. There were thousands of them, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Ketiy. Approximately 150,000. 

Mr. Mackry. There were approximately 150,000 migratory labor. 
ers inspected. The laborers were inspected at recruiting stations jp 
the interior of Mexico before they were permitted to come to the 
United States. 

PERMANENT FORCE 


Mr. Rooney. At page 7 of the justifications will be found a ‘“‘Sum- 
mary of permanent force by principal positions’ which we shall in- 
sert in the record at this point, together with the table setting forth 
the items of suggested increases at page 26 thereof. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


Summary of permanent force by principal positions 


Actual, Estimate, | Increase 


1951 posi- | 1952 posi- moe Base over ae esti 
tions tions ; base seinea 
Primary inspectors = 1, 043 1, 062 —14 1,048 |. 1, 48 
Chairman, BSI 31 31 —] 30 | 
Departation examiners (hearing offi- 
cers) 99 99 —3 of 30 
Adjudicators 71 71 | —2 49 7 
Naturalization examiners 150 150 —4 146 
Investigators 669 669 —13 656 200 
Officers in charge and other super- 
visory employees 327 327 —7 320 2 
Miscellaneous officers ; 60 60 —2 58 10 
‘Clerks, ete 2, 063 2, 102 —43 2, 059 129 2, 188 
Security officers 345 345 7 338 46 
Custodial force Maa 271 271 —3 268 | 20 
Total permanent, Immigration 
and Naturalization 5, 129 5, 187 —99 5,088 | 444 
Patrol inspectors 1,098 1,098 | —27 1,071 | 300 
ther patrol force 180 180 +20 200 | 35 
Total, border patrol 1, 278 1, 278 _7 1,271 | 335 
Total permanent, field 6, 407 6, 465 —106 6, 359 | 779 
entra! office force 820 820 —&9 731 | 
Total force 7, 227 | 7, 285 —195 7 


7,090 | 779 . 


§ Reduction of 141 positions due to change in annual-leave law and 54 by reason of organizatio: 


OE 
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TOPICAL TABULATION OF INCREASES 


The individual increases are listed and explained in detail in the justifications 
for the respective activities involved. For comprehensive consideration there 
follows a topical tabulation of the items of increase, the amount of each and a 
brief statement of the purpose. 


Item of inerease | Amount Purpose (in brief) 


Projection of program covered 1 $4,001,000 | Strengthen the border patrol force on the Mexican border, 


by prooosed suprlemental operate detention camps and carry out intensified air 
ippropriation for 1952. removal in order to curtail illegal entry from Mexico. 

Strengthen the investigation 1, 695, 300 | Step up enforcement work for internal security purposes. 
and deportation program. 

Mandatory advancement of 99, 700 | Uncontrollable; an obligation automatically incurred as 
patrol inspector trainees to patrol inspector trainees complete 1 year of satisfactory 
ourneyman grade. service. 

Hospitalization in Public 11,000 | Uncontrollable; daily rate increased by the Bureau of the 
Health Service hospitals. Budget from $12.25 per day to $13.25 per day effective 

July 1, 1952. 
Taxes and assessments - - - 153, 500 | Uncontrollable; amended Social Security Act requires pay- 


ment by Government in cases of new appointees not 
previously covered by Civil Service Retirement Act. 
100,000 | Minimum protection of the Government’s investment in 


Repairs to immigration sta- 


tions, : buildings and major equipment. 
Replacement of motor vehicles 242,300 | Maintenance of mobile equipment in efficient operational 
and aircraft. condition consistent with law enforcement needs. 


Total Picco caan 6, 302, 800 


| Includes $28,300 for mandatory advancement of | atro] inspector trainees to the journeyman grade. 
INSPECTION FOR ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. The first of the items in the breakdown of the 
requested $6,302,800 additional is entitled “Inspection for admission 
into the United States,” which appears at page 32 of the justifications, 
which page, together with page 33, we shall insert in the record at 
this.point. 

(The documents are as follow:) 


i? Te teed 








1951 actual 











Potal number of permanent 
posit 2, OS7 
Average number of all e1 
ploye 1, 930 
lot rermanent SS, 566. GAO 
i> ct . 774, 150 
Net rern ent 7. 792. 800 
Part-time and temporar 
em | ent 115, 941 
Re 1) EXCESS O 
week base 
hy ht w K rential 70, 47¢ 
Extra ¢ pensat t 
of Mar. 2 
Nonre burs TRS. OD 
Re bursable 695, 123 
Foreigt fferential 65 219 
( st A ice for he 
t 1 orarters 78. 49] 





( net + HOB, 2 
iER OF ATIONS 
( I por of 
+} Re 
( 101 
( Rer 1 utilit 
4 
06 Print nd rerr 
uetior 1) 
07 Other contractual 
r 124 
Ser es performed by 
ther Government 
OS upy lie nd ma 
eT | tH 
0o Equinrment 142 
13. Refunds, awards and 
t es u 
] laxes ind OSs 
Total othe bli 
itions cf 1. 150 
Gr 1 total 756 
LD t quarter 1 subsist 
t ’ } ; 
Sul total 10, 746 


Payments received from non- 


Federal 


Net total 


Nov. 30, 1951, 2,07¢ 


Employment 


NZn 


195 
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1952 esti- 


mate 


Net 
ments 


adjust- 





2, 071 
trot (My 
114, 765 
pA | 300 

50, 600 

37. OOO 

77. 5OO 
860, O00 
7t OOO 
74, 700 
87. 500 

168, 200 
2 GOO 

Hh, YOO 

YS. OOD 
SOO 
20, 100 

11 TOO 

6. 100 
162 al} 
115, 800 

Y, 200 

20, 200 
S80), O00) 
O48, POO 
10, 300 
037, 900 
774, 800 
263, 100 


Mr. Roonry. This is all similar 


Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 


Ys 

$237, 100 
19, 600 
286, TOO 
86H TOO 
24, 700 
+ SOM) 
21, 100 
- HOO 
58, 304 
3, SOO 
0, 000 


$40, OOO 


—340, 000 


Base 


$9, 392, 965 
164, 3t 

& GPS. H00 

50, 600 

7. 000 

77, 500 

860 O00 

765. 600 

74, 700 

S87, 500 

10. S81. 500 

238, 600 


36, 900 


O00 


19, 700 


29, 100 
117, 700 
6, 100 





1, 200 

20, 200 
K26, 700 
11, TOS, 200 
10, 300 

11, 697, 900 


774, S00 


10, 923, 100 


Increase 


$63, GOO 


GOD 


101, 500 


101, 500 


101, 5:0 


101, 4500 


to the proposition on which w 
took testimony during the last calendar year? 
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DETENTION AND DeportTaTION 


Mr. Roonry. At page 41 of the justifications may be found the 
second subdivision, entitled “Detention and Deportation,’ and in 
connection therewith we shall insert pages 41 and 42 of the justificea- 
tions in the record at this point. 

The documents are as follows: 




















1s} 1052 Not } , ) 
actual estimat n t A ‘ 
umber of permanent 
~ 1, 480 1. 478 ) 1. 469 164 1. 43. 
4 e number of all em 
I 1,4 28 411 12 1, 53¢ 
ERSONAL SERVICES 
a inent $5, 196, 756 | $5, 706, 122 +$9, 000 | $5,715, 122 $6, 361, 375 
t lapses 659, 75t 206, 122 85, 300 291, 429 431 G75 
Net permanent 4, 537, 000 5, 500, 000 76, 300 5, 423, 700 50H}, O00 5, 929, 700 
rary employment 3, 920 41.700 $1,700 41, 700 
ir pay in excess of 52- 
¢ base 22 O00 22, O00 2, 500 
ient to other wencies for 
mbursable details 25, 300 25, 300 
Overtime and holiday pay 127, 752 144, 000 144, 000 8, 700 
Nicht work differential —~ 57, 662 63, 500 63, 500 11, 500 
Foreign pay differential 6. 70 7 600 =~" 600 
All personal services, 
net 4,783, 114 5, S04, 100 76, 300 5, 727, 800 428, 700 6, 256, 500 
OTHER OBLIGATIONS 
2 Travel 1, 185, 90] 2 141. 800 2 141.800 2 O89, SOF 4, 231, 600 
3 ‘Transportation of things 7, 381 7, 200 7, 200 7, 200 
{ Communication services QOS 60, 300 60, 300 4. 400 64, 700 
5 Re and utility services 47, 582 47, S00 7. 000 10. 800 14. 200 55. 000 
i Printing and reproduc 
tlon a 2 17, 500 ] 500 17, 500 
7 Other contractual services 764, O45 1, TRS, 500 375, 000 813, 500 191, 700 1, 005, 200 
Services performed by 
other Government 
afencies 202, 166 221, 800 2921, 800 11. 0) 939 S00 
S Supplies and materials $23, 282 137, 800 18, 500 419, 300 295, 000 644. 300 
Equipment 127. 677 59, G00 —10, 100 49, 800 23, 700 73, 500 
Refunds, awards and in 
demmnities 4,761 4, S00 4,800 4. 0K) 
Taxes and assessments 3, 621 12, 600 12, 600 21, 800 34, 400 
uchered 11, 995 20, 000 20, 000 20), O00 
otal other obligations 2, 869, 712 4, 220), 000 410, 600 3, 809, 400 2, 581, 600 6, 391, 000 
Grand total 7, 652,826) 10, 024, 100 186, GOO 9, 537, 200 3, 110, 300 12, 647, 500 
Reimbursements for services 
rformec — 258, 581 144, 300 44, 000 95, 300 —95, 300 
Payments received from non- 
Federal sourees 393, 607 414, 300 +49, 000 463, 300 — 463, 300 
Net total 7. 000. 638 », 465, 500 436. GOO &, 978, 600 3, 110, 300 12, O88, 990 


Employment Nov. 30, 1951, 1,439. 
Mr. Roonry. This, likewise, is the same as the matter on which we 


took testimony last year? 
Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 


Y6GS00 5? 14 
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NATURALIZATION 


Mr. Roonry. At page 60 of the justifications, which page we shall 
insert at this point in the record, is to be found a breakdown wit] 
regard to the third item, entitled “Naturalization,” a request in | 
amount of $19,800 addition. 

(The document is as follows:) 


1952 esti- Net ad- 





951 actus ‘ ase -rease 
1951 actual mate justments Bass Increase 
rotal number of permanent po- 
sitions 630 630 —43 587 
Average number of all employ- 
ees 578 610 —50 560 
PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total permanent $2, 439, 457 | $2,684, 150 |—$118,700 | $2, 565, 450 $9 ‘ 
Deduct lapses 234, 657 97,150 —32, 700 129, 850 | is MY Re 
Net permanent 2, 204, 800 2, 587,000 —151, 400 2, 435, 600 2. 435. iy 
lemporary employment 21, 913 9, 400 9, 400 ) 40g 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week | 
base 10, 300 10, 300 y 
Foreign pay differential 4,485 5, 200 5, 200 oN 
01 All personal services, net 2, 231, 198 2, 611, 900 |—151, 400 2, 460, 500 | 2, 460, 50 
OTHER OBLIGATIONS 
02 Travel 58, 900 58, 900 | 58. OY 
03 Transportation of things 1, 900 1, 900 Wi 
04 Communication services 28, 100 28, 100 OW 1K 
05 Rents and utility services 19, 800 —5, 000 14, 800 14, 8X 
O6 Printing and reproduction 38, 800 38, 800 : & 
07 -Other contractual services 18, 500 18, 500 ® Fk 
Services performed by other 
Government agencies 3, 231 3, 200 3, 200 | nT | 
08 Supplies and materials 45, 430 45, 600 45, 600 $5, 6X 
09 Equipment 42, 434 26, 300 —7, 700 18, 600 $8, 400 27, 
13° Refunds, awarlis and in- | i 
demnities 371 400 400 4(y 
15 Taxes and assessments 2, 096 6, 600 6, 600 11, 400 1S. O00 
Total, other obligations 325, 404 248,100 | —12, 700 234, 400 19, 800 
Grand total 2, 556, 602 2, 860, 000 | —164, 100 2, 695, 900 19, 800 2, 715, 7 
Puyments received from non- 
Federal sources 24, 919 30, 000 30, 000 ” 
Net total 2, 531, 683 2, 830, 000 +—164, 100 2, 665, 900 19, 800 2, 685, 7 


Employment Nov. 30, 1951, 594. 


Mr. Rooney. There was no request such as this contained in the 
requested appropriation before us last year, was there? 

Mr. Mackey. No, sir. May I make a statement in that regard? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Mackey. Since January 1, 1951, there has been a sharp increas 
in the receipt of applications in connection with citizenship matters 
The alien address report program of January 1951 and the added 
emphasis placed upon citizenship by the Internal Security Act brought 
forcibly to the attention of many previously disinterested aliens thi 
advisability of applying for naturalization. Comparing the fiscal 
year 195}with the prior fiscal year, applications for petitions for natu- 
ralizationwere up 35 percent, applications for declarations of intention 
were up 7 percent, and applications for derivative citizenship were up 
S percent. 
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The actual number of naturalizations last fiscal year—54,716- 
represents a decrease of approximately 11,000 over the previous fiscal 


shal] year. The decrease in the number of petitions granted is attributable 


it} in part to the Internal Security Act, which imposed additional natural- 
1 th ization requirements, the fulfillment of which delayed final action upon 


many petitions. Another reason for the decrease in naturalization 
is the comparatively small number of declarations cf intention which 
were filed during 1945, 1946, and 1947. 

Mr. Rooney. What does all this have to do with the $19,800 re- 
quested, which is solely concerned with equipment and taxes and 
assessments? 

Mr. Mackey. Wait a minute. Weare talking about naturalization, 
are we not, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Loucuran. You are inquiring about what the increase is for? 

Mr. Rooney. That is what I have been inquiring about in the pre- 
vious two items. 
= Mr. Loucuran. Yes, sir. The increase of $19,800 includes $8,400 
for passenger motor-vehicle replacements. The portion chargeable to 
the naturalization program is seven automobiles. We are requesting, 
you will recall, authority to replace 150 automobiles. Seven of those 
are chargeable to the naturalization program at a cost of $8,400. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are those automobiles used? 


1 OF Mr. Mackey. Investigations. 
28, 10 Mr. Loucuran. No. They are used by naturalization examiners 
38.80 around the country. ; 
is Mr. Mackey. They go in the various courts. 
a Mr. Loucuran. The rest of the increase, for taxes and assessments, 


is under social security, $11,400, giving a total of $19,800. 
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Parrot FoR PREVENTION AND Detection or ILLEGAL Enrps 


Mr. Rooney. The fourth subdivision is entitled “Patrol for preven- 
tion and detection of illegal entry” which is to be found at page 6s o! 
the justifications, which page we shall insert in the record at this poin: 

(The document is as follows:) 


SOD) 
2), OOO 


27, 500 


300 


, 200 
500 


OOO 


300 


O00 
283, 600 7 AOD 


Mr. Rooney. Is this the same matter as was presented to us |: 
year? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. The same figures? 

Mr. Mackry. No, sir. Page 68 of the justifications. 

Mr. Roonry. Substantially are they the same figures? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. For the record, what are the differences? 

Mr. Mackey. Between last year and this year? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lovcuran. The main item of personnel is exactly the sam: 
There are some minor differences. 
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INVESTIG ATING ALIENS’ STATUS 









Mr. Rooney. The fifth item is entitled “Investigating aliens’ 
status” which appears at page 83 of the justifications and is in the 
amount of $1,322,400 additional. 

We shall insert that page in the record at this point, 
The document is as follows: ) 








| 
” 12 est Tet j ( 
1951 actua . Net a Base Increase 1953 est 
mate justments mate 
| 
umber of permanent po- | 
l | 1, 270 271 1 1, 240 280 1, 520 
: | 
Average number of all employ- | 
f | 1, O87 a 3 Te 294 397 
PERSONAL SERVICES 
nanent . $5,419, 950 | $5, 969, 8O1 +20, 713 $5,999,514 | $1. 248 000 $7 947, 514 
M t lapses 766, 871 | 215, 801 135, 813 351,614 250, 700 €02, 314 
Net permanent | 4,653, 079 5, 754, 000 105, 100 5. 147, 900 997, 300 6, 645, 200 
mporary employment j 35, 300 | 31. 800 31. 800 31. 800 
ilar pay in excess of 52-week 
. 23, OOO 28, 000 4, 800 27, 800 
Foreign pay differential | 9, 41 10, 400 10, 400 10, 400 
All personal services, net | 4, 698, 795 5, 819, 200 103, 100 5,713, 100 1, 002, 100 6, 715, 200 
OTHER ORLIGATIONS | 
| 
Travel { 102, 509 103, 300 103, 300 &2. 000 185, 300 
Pransportation of things 44,0) 21, 600 21, 600 ' 21, £00 
4 Communication services | 59, 438 5S, TOO 58, 700 7, 300 66, 000 
5 Rents and utility services | 1, 300 1,300 1, 300 1, 300 
Printing and reproduction —_| 20, AS 17, 500 7 500 17. 500 
7 Other contractual services | 39, 623 40, 000 10, OOO 40, O00 
Services performed by 
other Government 
agencies ; 100 3. 100 3, 100 
8 Supplies and materials 94, 313 04, 800 04, 800 24, 300 119, 100 
Equipment &5, OSS 67, 200 ~ 33, 000 34, 200 185. 800 220), O00 
raxes and assessments 2, 933 12, 000 12. 000 20, YOO 32, G00 
Potal other obligations 453, 465 419,500 | —33, 000 386, 500 320, 300 705, 800 
Grand total en 5, 152, 2¢0 6, 238, 700 139, 100 6, 099, (00 1, 322, 400 7, 422, 000 


Employment Nov. 30, 1951, 1,235 


Mr. Roonry. What is the comparison, substantially, between this 
and the matter presented to the committee last year? 

Mr. Mackey. Substantially the same, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. The same number of personnel? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 
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ALIEN REGISTRATION 


Mr. Rooney. The sixth item is entitled ‘Alien registration’’ a 
appears at page 101 of the justifications, which page we shall inser 
in the record at this point; and in which there is no requested increase 
above the amount allowed for this purpose in the current fiseal yea; 

(The document is as follows:) 





| 
1951 actual 1952 esti- | Net ad- 
ee mate justments } 





Total number of permanent posi- 
tions cee 
Average number of all employees !- 


PERSONAL SERVICES 
Temporary employment $527 | 300 $319, 200 | $351, 100 
7 plo} ’ 


Ove ‘time and holiday pay ' 2, 000 | 22, 000 | 
Night work differential : 900 12, 900 


ol All personal services. § 705, 200 | —319, 200 386, 000 


OTHER ORLIGATIONS 


03 Transportation of things : 20. 000 |.- } 20, 000 | 

05 Rents and utility services ) ) 7,100 17, 100 | 

06 Printing and reproduction , 800 | 4, 800 | 

Other contractual services 367, 000 O00 | 350, 000 | 

Services performed by 

other Government 

agencies . | 000 | . | 250, 000 | 

Supplies and materials__- 21, 20,000 | 20, 000 |- 

Equipment | 24,700 | —13,000 11, 700 | 
Taxes and assessments... | 8, 500 |... 8, 500 


Total other obligations 398, 308 | 695,100 | —13,000 682, 100 





Grand total.................} 1,052,852 | 1, 400, 300 —332, 200 1, 068, 100 
| 


{ Employment, Nov. 30, 1951, 86. 
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Executive Direction 


Mr. Roonry. The seventh item is entitled ‘Executive direction’’ 
which appears at page 106 of the justifications, which page we shall 
F insert in the record at this point; which shows likewise that there was 
no requested increase above the amount allowed for this activity in 


the current fiscal year. 
Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 
The document is as follows:) 


1952 esti- | Net adjust- 


951 actu: 
1951 actual mate ments 


Base 


mber of permanent posi- 
number of allemployees ! 
SRSONAL SERVICES 


nanent 


juct lapses 


Net permanent 
r pay in excess of 52-week 


All personal services 
OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


I'r ivel « 
3 Transportation of things 
4 Communication services 
Rents and utility services_ 
Printing and reproduction 
7 Other contractual services 
Services performed by 
other Government 
wencies . 
pplies and materials 
julpment 
axes and assessments 


Potal other obligations . 3,000 | 


Grand total F 35, } 38, 400 


1953 esti- 


Increase 
mate 





mployment Nov. 30, 1951, 4. 
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CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. The eighth and last subdivision is entitled ‘Cen: 
Administrative services” and appears at page 108 of the justifications 
which page we shall insert in the record at this point. This shov: 
that the only amount requested beyond the amount allowed in {| 
current fiscal year is the sum of $21,900 under “Taxes and. assess. 
ments,’ which I assume is for social security payments. 

Mr. LouGuran. Yes, sir. 

(The document is as follows: 


1952 esti- Net adijust- 


nereasi 
nate ments Increase 


1951 actual 


iber of permanent posi 
e number of allemployees ! 
PERSONAL SERVICES 


—$38, 130 
+130 


yet permanent x } , 443, 38 O00 
rary employment 1, 57 
gul in excess of 52 
base 
Payment 
reimbursable deta 
Overtime and ho! 


Night work d 
01 All personal services 1, 326, 515 1,461, ! 38. 000 


OTHER ORLICATIONS 


02 Travel 9, 572 6, 000 
Ir v4 WO 
04 Communication services 14, 479 7, 200 


04 portation of things 65 


05 Rents and utility services 7,8 , 800 
06 Printing and reproduction 10, 566 , 800 
07 Other contractual services 244, 142 7, 000 
Services performed by 

other Government agen 

cles 13, 050 , 600 2, 600 
O8 Supplies and materials 29, 826 29, 600 29, 600 
09 Equipment | &Y, 601 25, 300 25, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments 5, 833 9, 800 9, 800 |$21, 900 


Total other obligations 426, 553 131, 600 31, 600 | 21,900 


1, 753, 068 1, 593, 100 38, OOO 1, £55,100 | 21,900 


1 Employment Nov. 30, 1951: 456. 


Mr. Rooney. Is that correct? 
Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Roonry. What about the automobile situation? On pag: 
of the committee print a request is made for 217 cars, of which |: 
are for replacement, which would mean the purchase of 67 net 
automobiles. . 

Mr. Lovucuran. The purchase of the 67 new automobiles would ! 
for the increased investigative force, which has been requested. 
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ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS 
Mr. Rooney. In looking over the appendix to the budget for the 


Fiscal vear 1953 for the Immigration and Naturalization Service | 
Hotice that you are setting up in the 1952 estimate three assistant 


ears rs, at $33,650, at grade 15, and one assistant commissioner, 


vrade 14, whereas in the coming fiscal year you propose six assistant 


Dc esianbaieeale’ at a total cost of $66,300. What is that all about? 


Mr. Mackey. That is under the propesed reorganization of the 


Feontral office, Mr. Chairman, which . still under consideration. We 
Fare having conferences on that. That was a tentative proposal which 
Fwe made to the Department for the consideration of Mr. Andretta 
Fand the matter is still under consideration. 


Mr. Rooney. Who is the Assistant Commissioner who gets only 


£s9,.800, while the others get $11,006? 


Mr. Mackey. The Assistant Commissioner of Research and Eduea- 
tion. 
Discussion off the record.) 


MIGRANT LABOR 


Mr. Rooney. In connection with the provisions of the Poage bill, 


Fconcerning so-called Mexican wetback labor, or Mexican labor 
generally, what is the situation with regard to our relations with the 


Mexican Government? 
Mr. Mackry. The existing international agreement under which 


the Mexican agricultural laborers are now brought into the United 
pStates will terminate as of February 11, 1952. The Government of 
| Mexico, through its appropriate representative, has taken the position 
Pthat they will not enter into a new agreement and there will be no 


extension of the existing agreement until Congress shall have enacted 
legislation which would impose a penalty upon those who would 
induce or encourage the coming to the United States of wetbacks or of 
other agricultural labor, or causing the entrance of Mexicans to this 


Pcountry illegally, without inspection. 


At the moment there is a bill pe nding before the House Judici: ry 
Committee on which some action is anticipated within the next few 
davs. 

Mr. Rooney. What would that provide? 

Mr. Ketiy. It will provide, substantially, for penalties for harbor- 
ing or concealing or transporting Mexicans, or any aliens into the 


| United States, as well as it would give the Immigration Service greater 


authority, clear statutory authority, to enter upon private lands, and 
other places of employment for the purpose of apprehending such 
aliens. Those are the principal additional purposes of the new bill. 

Mr. Roonsry. Do you think that is going to become law? 

Mr. Keiity. A Senate subcommittee passed the bill out and sent it 
to the full committee on the day before vesterday. 

Mr. Mackey. Coupled with the demand of the Mexican Govern- 
ment for this proposed legislation is also a demand that the Mexicans 
here illegally be apprehended and expelled from the United States. 

To put it briefly, Mr. Chairman, it appears that at the present time 
there is little likelihood of an extension of the agreement with Mexico, 
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which expires February 11, 1952, or the accomplishment. of 
agreement, unless the demands of the Mexican Government are jet 


SUPPORT OF FARM GROUPS 


Mr. Rooney. What do the farm groups have to say abou 
matter? 

Mr. Kexiy. Agriculture has been given much higher produc 
quotas for 1952, and their representatives say that they must hay 
Mexican labor if they are to harvest these crops. They are 
concerned by the possibility that the agreement will not be extended 
Recently there was a meeting of farmers, representatives of farmers 
from the 48 States; and in addition a meeting of the committe 
Mexican labor users, and they unanimously went on = record 
urging an enactment of an increased appropriation for the Immigra- 
tion Service in order that the demands of the Mexican Governmen 
may be met in the way of cleaning out the wetbacks and in additio 
they have urged the passage of the legislation which has just. bee: 
mentioned. 

Mr. Rooney. Which group do you refer to? 

Mr. Keviy. It is a committee of farmer advisers to the Secretary o! 
Labor with regard to labor needs in agriculture, and representatives o! 
farmers, and associations of farmers from all the 48 States. Th 
National Grange, and the American Farm Bureau Federation w 
represented at the recent meeting. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the position of the National Grange and tly 
Farm Bureau Federation on this? 

Mr. Ketiy. They voted along with the other committee mem) ‘rs; 
it Was a unanimous vote in support of an increased appropriation 


PERCENTAGE OF ALIEN REGISTRATION 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Mackey, do you think you are getting as 
much as 40 percent registration of aliens in the January registration’ 

Mr. Mackey. You mean this last January? 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Yes. Do you think you are getting as much as 
40 percent of them? 

Mr. Mackey. As of today, Mr. Clevenger, we have received 
1,900,000 registrations. That is about 10 percent below the number 
we had received up to this time last vear. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Do you think it represents as much as 40 percent 
of those present in the United States? 

Mr. Mackey. I would say “‘Yes”’ that is, at least 40 percent of those 
here legally. I might say that the language of the law is rathe 
confusing. All aliens are required to show their address as of January 
1 of each year, except those who are in a nonimmigrant status—)) 
that I mean those who are here as temporary visitors, as students 
those passing in transit, who are still in a bona fide nonalien status. 

We went overboard this year in connection with our pul licity 
We had a television program that was broadeast over more than 20) 
stations throughout the United States, in cooperation with the Post 
Office Department and industry, including factories, railroads, wher 
posters were placed in appropriate locations throughout the United 
States. Even with that we have found that many aliens have failed 
to comply because they were not sure they had to comply. 

Mr. CLevencer. How many registered back in 1940? 

Mr. Mackey. There were 4,890,000 aliens registered in 1940. 
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Mr. CLevencer. And a little less thai 2 million last year? 

Mr. Kexuy. A little over 2 million. 

\ir. Mackey. Last year we got 2,361,000. Up to this time this 
vear we have received reports from 1,900,000, but they are dribbling 
in each day. This is not a registration act; we do not fingerprint 
them. This is merely registration of their current address in the 
United States. 

Mr. Roonty. How many violators have been prosecuted? 

Ir. Mackey. A very, very small number, Mr. Chairman. 

Since the passage of the Security Act of 1950 there have been 13 
ases preseated to various United States attorneys for the purpose of 
prosecution. Out of the 13 cases presented, 4 have been indicted, 
and of those 2 are waiting trial, and 2 pled guilty. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Mackey. Thank you. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1952. 
FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 
WITNESSES 


JAMES V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR 

P.G. SMITH, BUDGET OFFICER 

J.D. MILLER, FISCAL OFFICER 

8.A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 
FREDERICK C. KILGUSS, ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, this afternoon we commence considera- 
tion of appropriation requests for the Federal Prison System which are 
to be found at tab 9, page 1 of the justifications. The summary on 
this page contains the over-all picture with regard to the Federal 
Prison System which we shall insert at this point in the record. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 
Appropriations, 1952: 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons (including pay increase supplement $24, 641, 000 
jupport of United States prisoners 2, 000, 000 
Buildings and faeilities (including supplemental for Anchorage jail) eer? 870, 000 $27, 511, 000 
Deduct adjustments to base—nonrecurring items: 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons : 555, 900 
Buildings and facilities (construction) ; 870, 000 
- —— 1, 425, 900 
Base for 1953____-- wkbte eS acct . 26, 085, 100 
‘et difference, 1953 over 1952 : Coe eet aa nee Laas . 2,754, 900 


ther 


nory 
ay 





Requirements 


Difference 


| 

| } oe 9 << © 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons $24, 085, 100 |$25, 600, 000 |+$1, 514, 900 
Support of United States prisoners 2, 000,000 | 2,500,000 | +500, 000 


Buildings and facilities.......__. | | 740,000 | +740, 000 


Appropriation 
Adjusted 


| 1952 


| 


| 1953 





fi AEE TY lat Rete Lilie Beal 26, 085, 100 | 28, 840,000 | +2, 754, 900 





Total estimates of appropriations, 1953 : Udgsuleametiaeiads kde aes 1 28, 840, 000 
Includes $700,000 for liquidation of prior construction contract authorization. 


_Notg.—Supplemental for 1952 pending: Support of United States prisoners, $600,000; requested of the 
iu of the Budget, $35,051,000. 
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Mr. hvonry. We have with us the Director of Prisons, \{; 
Bennett, who I believe has a general statement to make at this point 
We shall be glad to hear from vou, Mr. Bennett. 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, | 
have no general statement in the usual sense of the word because 
this committee is familiar, I think, largely with our work and ou 
problems, but I do think I can explain to you in relatively few words 
or give you a picture if you please of this year’s estimates. 

May I say at the outset we are proposing no changes in our basi 
policies or our program, no new construction of any significance and 
no increase in our population estimates. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


We are, however, requesting some additional funds. Those 
necessary because of the increased cost of food, clothing, fuel, and 
operating expenses. The largest of those items would anticipate a 
increase in our allowance for subsistence and clothing for the men in 
Federal prisons from 6415 cents per man per day to 70 cents. This 
is an S!s-percent increase over our present appropriation and you 
realize the extent to which the price level has increased in the last 
vear. We are also requesting an additional allowance of about 
$90,000 to enable us to pay for the increased cost of fuel, power, light 
and other utilities including telephone service and such items as that 

That does not represent the full increase in the rate which has bee 
charged us but we think we will be able to get along with that addi- 
tional money. 

The third iter of any importance is one for $315,000 more to enabl 
us to make certain repairs to the plant, to the various institutions, | 
fix roofs and rehabilitate some of our utilities and some of our com 
munications service. We had considerable amount of storm damag 
in the past vear in several of our institutions. We are asking this 
additional amount to enable us to keep pace with the depreciation o! 
our plant which, as vou know, is valued probably at about $100 
million. This item of $315,000 takes a small bite, so to speak, ou 
of a list of repairs that we think are of primary importance and whic! 
we submitied to the Budget Bureau in an amount of $3 million. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


As to our personnel, let me say that there is no net increase 1n 01 
personnel strength. The average man-vears of employment as vou 
will see from looking at page 32 of the committee print, our averag 
man-vears of employment in 1953 will be 4,018. That is compared 
with 4,019 in 1952. So we are asking no increase in our personne 
number of officers, but there are some additional funds requested | 
personal services. We are asking for a few additional. 

Mr. Roonty. That is a fine distinction, the difference between p 
sonnel and personal services. 

Mr. Bennerr. The point is that there are certain authorize 
positions, Mr. Chairman. You have given us some authority to hir 
a certain number of persons to fill allotted positions. We have mor 
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positions than we have money to pay for. And so the money that 
we will have for next year will take care of the same number of man- 
years but we are asking for your authorization for some additional 
positions should it be possible to make certain transfers and swaps 
around so that we could fill those positions. What I am trying to 
sav, in other words, Mr. Chairman, is that we do not set up a position 
or put on an employee except those that are authorized by this com- 
mittee. These two items are for 16 positions in all. The larger of 
them is for 11 officers to enable us to open an additional ward at our 
hospital at Springfield, Mo. And then there is one pcasition for a 
chaplain at our institution down at Seagoville, Tex., a fireman at 
Alderson, W. Va.; a plumber-steamfitter for Lewisburg. 


RECLASSIFICATIONS 


Then there is one other additional item under ‘‘Personal services.”’ 
We are requesting an amount of $185,000 to permit us to implement 
the Civil Service Commission’s change-over—reclassification, per- 
haps—change-over of our officers from the crafts, protective, and 
custodial to the general schedule classification. They made a survey 
of the duties and responsibilities of positions in all of our institutions 
during the past year and they recommended that these positions 
which are now in the custodial service be transferred to the general 
schedule classification. 

Now, in these two services, the salary rates do not coincide. They 
are slightly different. When a person is transferred from one service 
to another under the law, he is not to be demoted to the next lower 
grade but promoted to the next higher grade. Sometimes it is as 
little as $10 per vear. Other times it is as high as $100. 1 think that 
is the largest amount. To carry out that recommendation will re- 
quire $185,000. 

STAND-BY CAMPS 


Now, I think that pretty well covers those items. I might say some- 
thing, however, about the new program that was authorized last vear, 
namely, the establishment of some stand-by camps for detainees in 
the event they are taken into custody under the Internal Security Act. 
You will perhaps recall that you authorized a total of $775,000 to 
enable us to set up these camps, take over certain existing or surplus 
Army and Navy and prisoner-of-war installations, put them in order 
and have them available in the event of an emergency. Following 
that mandate, six camps have already been secured and they are now 
in process of being activated. They are former prisoner-of-war camps 
at Florence, Ariz., and E] Reno, Okla. We have also taken over a 
former Army installation at Avon Park, Fla., Tule Lake, Calif., 
Wickenburg, Ariz., and an ordnance depot at Allenwood, Pa.  Allen- 
wood, Pa., is just outside of Lewisburg. We are now in process of 
transferring Federal prisoners to those institutions and repairing the 
roads and fixing the plumbing and getting them in order for use in the 
event of an emergency. 

Now, included in this appropriation is an amount of $300,000 for 
building supplies and materials needed to put these camrs in order 

Then there is one additional item of construction, or let me say it 
another way. There is included in the appropriation an item of 
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$700,000 to liquidate the prior contract authorization for a power 
plant at the Atlanta Penitentiary. That is the major item. They, 
is Only one new item of construction included. That is $40,000 for 
sewage disposal plant at the United States Penitentiary at McNoe 


Island, Wash. 


BOARD TO LOCAL JAILS 


Now, that pretty well covers our general appropriations. In 
tion to that, | lave one other item, as you know; for the appropri 
for support of United States prisoners. That is to pay for the | 
and upkeep of Federal prisoners held in local jails awaiting tri 
serving short sentences. That is an appropriation that has bec 
difficult to estimate and this vear we are asking for $2,600,000 w) 
is $600,000 in excess of the amount appropriated this vear hy 
have a supplemental pending on that appropriation of $600,000. s; 
we are estimating the same amount for next year. 

This ap propriation is going up for several reasons: parti: ally, a slight 
increase in population, but largely because of the fact that the per 
diem rate has increased and is now a daily average cost of $2:02 pe 
prisoner per day as Seraeag a oh, 3 years ago of about $1.76 
perday. Now that, I think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, gives you 
a pretty good over-all look ioe our appropriations other than for t) 
‘federal prison industries” and I suppose vou will want to take that 
up under a separate heading 


ESTIMATE OF POPULATION 


Rooney. What about your prognostication with regard t 
prison population? Is it as good as it was last vear? 

Mr. Bennert. It was pretty good last year. We have prophesied 
17,500 men and it is 17,384 today. We had estimated 17,600 and it is 

pretty good estimate being within a couple of hundred of the way 
itis. We are estimating 100 prisoners less next year, Mr. Chair 
than we are this year. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, | do not know whether you are going to try t 
talk me out of this, but how much did you tell us last year was th 
expected population for the current year? 

Mr. Bennerr. In our estimates at the Budget, 18,400 or 18,50) 

Mr. Roonry. Do you remember this question?— 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, when you talk about a population of 18,500, 
an estimate. It is a guess. 

Mr. BENNETY. Oh, yes. 

Toat was your estimate then, was it not? Now you come along 
and tell us that your population at this time is 

Mr. Bennetr. Well, I should have phrased that differently, Mi 
Chairman. If you will permit me to rephrase it, I will rephras: 

I will say that jointly we hit on a population that turned out to b 
in accordance with the facts. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not agree to that at all. You said 18,500 in 
this fiscal year; and what is the population as of the moment? 

Mr. Bennett. Seventeen thousand three hundred and sixty-cig!' 

Mr. Rooney. You tell us that you expect the population for 1955 
to be how much 

Mr. Bennett. 17,000. 
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wer Mr. Roonny. Even? 
her Mr. BENNETT. No. This year we probably will have 17,500; for 
or 1953. 
Nei \r. Roonny. Do you think vour prognostication is as good as the 
one vou made last year? 
\ir. Bennerr. Yes, I think it is pretty good. 
\fr. Rooney. Wouldn’t you say we would be reasonable to assume 
that it is about as good as last vear and that therefore vou are in 
error maybe 500 or 1,000? 
Mr. Bennett. No, sir; Mr. Chairman—we put our money on that 
Hivure and we'll stick to it. 
AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR SUPPORT OF PRISONERS 
\\ \lr. Roonny. You mentioned something about $2,600,000 in con- 
nection with support of prisoners. 
lioht Mr. Bennerr. That is right. That is the amount we are asking 
1) {( this coming year. 
Dp Mr. Roonsy. Why? If 1 understand this figure at page 30 of the 
1.76 committee print, vou are asking for $2,500,000. 
0 \ir. Bennerr. Oh, ves. But there is an amendment, Mr. Chair- 
thy man, to that budget estimate pending. That is on page 36 of the 
that committee print. 
Mr. Rooney. On page 36 of the committee print we find a request 
for $2,500,000. 
Mr. Bennetr. That is rght. Toere is ano amentment of this 
dget item that we understand is pending and has bo n sent to the 
ait committee in the amount of $100,000. 
Mr, a ged We do not know of any such thing and that is a 
sied ractice L ne iin ard of before. We are looking now at the budget 
Lit is r the fiseal . ear 1953 and we fiad an estimate of $2,500,000. That’ 
was ‘figure we roa on, not $2,600,000. 
i Mr. Bennerr. That is right. But that is the fact, is it not? 
Mr. Surra. Yes, s.r. 
s Mr. Rooney. That it is $2,590,000? 
s Mr. Bennerr. That that amount is being amended from $2,500,000 
to $2,600,000. 
st) Mir. Rooney. If you will turn to page 1 of the justifications, you 
ll find the item “Support of United States prisoners” in the amount 
{ $2,500,060. 
Mr. Bennerr. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. ANprerTA. That is an estimate you have bef_ re you now, Mr. 
long harman. There is a supplemental approp riation coming to the 
vigress in the first deficiency bill for $600,000 for the present fiscal 
Mi or. ‘That will make a total of $2,600,000. 
se it Mi. Rooney. We are telking of 1953, not 1952 
to Mr. Axprerra. Let me explein. When that comes over for 
600,000 this vear it will make $2,600,060 for support of prisoners for 
00) ‘2 and they anticipate the seme for next year and rather than go 
trough the business of supplementals they are going to amend the 
cig! 493 estimate by an additional request for $100,000. 
195 Mr. Roonry. That is a new one on me. But we are working under 


he old rules. $2,500,000 is the figure we are w wking on. 
Mr. ANprerra. That is the one you have before you. 
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Mr. Rooney. We do not start to pare from $2,600,000. Woe sty» 
to pare from $2,500,000. 


APPROVAL OF RECLASSIFICATIONS BY THE BUDGET BURI 


Now, Mr. Bennett, with the item of $185,000 which you referred ; 
a while ago for reclassification of personnel, I take it that this reclass. 
fication has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes.. I think you can assume that from the {y 
that thev sert forward the estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. How can we assume such a thing? 

Mr. Benner. Well, we presented it to them and I assume that th; 
is the only thing that accounts for that $185,000 so they must hay 
approved it. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the action, Mr. Andretta, with regard } 
this reclassification item on the part of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Anpretta. I do not know about this particular one, Mh 
Chairman; but we made some request for reclassifications pret; 
generally throughout and they were all turned down. 

Mr. Rooney. Inc luding this one? 

Mr. Anprerra. As far as I know, | thought it was this one, too 

Mr. Bennetr. Let me supplement that by saying that this is noi] 
a reclassification, Mr. Chairman; this is a conversion. — It is converting 
these jobs, the job classifications—here is the document right ther 

Mr. Rooney. Is your objection to the word, reclassification? 

Mr. Bennerv. It is not a reclassification in the usual sense. 

Mr. Rooney. You said it was at page 23: the above statement 
to cover reclassification of personnel as follows:—and this is you 
language. This is the language of the Bureau of Prisons. 

Do you want to retract it? 

Mr. Bennett. | want to modify it by using another word. — It may 
be both, but it is a conversion of those jobs from the crafts and 
protective service to the general schedule. 

Mir. Roonry. Now, Mr. Bennett, how can we act in view of t! 
Bureau of the Budget having deleted this item and all reclassificaty 
items from the budget for the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Bennerr. I cannot speak, of course, for what has been do 
elsewhere, what may have been done otherwise, but this new plu 
weuld certainly simplify our personnel problems. 

Let me see if I can explain that a little more clearly. Reclassifie 
tion as 1 would take it would be changing a man from one gred 
another grade. They went over our service and made a numbel 
shifts. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you denving this language at page 23 ol 
justificetions wherein you esk the emount of $10,500, for wi 
“For reclassification of correctional and mechanicel supervisors 

Mr. Bennerr. That one is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And $13,650 for what? For reclassification 
classification and parole personnel. 

Mr. Bennerr. I am not denying that. That is correct for tho 
two. That is $23,950 in all. 

Mr. Rooney. ans you trying to make a settlement? Are yo! 
rejecting now the position which turns down the $10,500 and $13,65! 
and trying to stay with $168,650? 
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Mr. Bennetr. No; what I am saying is that those two are what I 
should define properly as reclassifications, whereas the other amount, 
$160,850 are conversions shifting of positions from one service to 


anot her. 


SALARIES AND ExpENSES, BuREAU oF PRISONS 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 

yposed supplemental due to pay increases 
bursements from non-Federal sources 
bursements from other accounts 









} 
Rei 
Rei 

Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 
Obligations incurred 


1951 actual 


$22, 179, 000 


241, 005 
517, 578 


22, 937, 583 


— 26, 527 








22, 911, 056 


1952 estimate | 


$23, 500, 000 
1, 141, 000 
250, 000 
550, 000 


25, 441, 000 | 


25, 441, 000 


1953 estimate 


$25, 600, 000 


250, 000 
550, 000 


26, 400, 000 


26, 400, 000 





NOTE 
iItilities to employees (64 Stat. 3813(5 U.S. C. 341-¢ 


Reimbursements from¥non-Federal sources are from 


sale of meals, un 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1. Custody, care, and treatment of prisoners in Federal] insti- 
tutions: 
(a) Custody 
(b) Subsistence (including farming operations 
(c) Edueation and welfare : 
(d) Clothing, allowances, medical expenses, releases 
and transfers : , 
2. Maintenance and operation of institutions 
a) Maintenance and operation 
b) Special repairs and improvements 
Central supervision of field operations 
4. Medical services 
Executive direction 
6. Departmental administrative service 


Obligations ineurred_- 


1951 actual 


$9, 748, S66 
3, 675, 695 
1, 282, 960 


1, 256, 474 


5, 105, 354 
256, 040 
190, 396 

1, 099, 872 

60, 585 
234,814 


22, 911, 056 


iform equipment, and 





1952 estimate 


$10, 975, 900 
4, 014, 100 
1, 396, 700 


1, 294, 600 | 


5, 413, 700 
485, 000 
250, 000 
, 269, 000 | 
64, 000 | 
278, 000 | 


_ 


25, 441, 000 | 


1953 estimate 


$11, 169, 300 
4, 202, 700 
1, 425, 500 


1, 376, 000 


5, 514, 500 
800, 000 
255, 000 

1, 315, 000 

64, 000 

278, 000 


26, 400, 000 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


RUREAU OF PRISONS 


number of permanent positions 
ne equivalent of all other positions 
wwe number of all employees 






Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade. ___ i . 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary-._. meee 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions_--_---- . 
Part-time and temporary positions 
tegular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


lotal personal services... .-- : suing 


« rr ivel__ ¥ 7 
l'ransportation of things 
Communication services 
Kents and utility services 


96800—52 


—15 


1951 actual 


3, 938 
14 
3, 806 


$4, 384 
GS-6.9 


$3, 619 
CPC-7.3 


$14, 590, 675 
57, 538 


20, 980 
456, 955 


15, 126, 148 
214, 035 
102, 489 

84, 132 
717, 710 


1952 estimate 


3, 983 
12 
3, 813 


$4, 509 


GS-6.9 


$4, 028 
CPC-7.3 


$16, 128, 600 
46, 000 
97, 400 
523, 000 


16, 


795, 000 
215, 000 
111, 000 
84, 000 
762, 000 


1953 estimate 


3, 999 
12 
3, 809 


$4, 270 
GS-5.8 


$2, 999 
CPC-3.9 


$16, 383, 000 
46, 000 

69, 000 

523, 000 

17, 021, 000 
220, 000 
126, 000 

84, 000 

792, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1951 actual 


BUREAU OF PRISONS—continued 


06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
Equipn ent 
irants, subsidies and contributions 
wards, and indemnities 


issessments 


*harges for quarters and subsistence 259, 002 


ns incurred 1, Sit, 184 


CATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


verage salaries and grades 
e grades 


ry 


General schedul 


Aver es 


} 
] 


inent positions $1, 009, ¢ 
rt-time and temporary positions 19 
ular pay in excess of 52-week base 
ts above basic rates 

Total personal services 
02 Travel_. 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 
SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


A verage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
A verage salary 
Average grade 
‘rafts, protective, and custodial grades 
A verage salary 
Average grade 


Personal services 
Permanent positions $15, 599, 991 
Part-time and temporary positions 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 

p 


iyvment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
02 Travel * . 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractuai service 
08 Supplies and material 
09 Equipment 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 


>» Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal 3, 170, 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 2 259, 002 


Obligations incurred 22, 911, 056 


1952 estimate 


$40, 000 
220, 000 
5, 801, 100 
280, 900 
110, 000 
O00 

, 000 


>, OOO 
000 


72, 000 


, 269. 


SM 


$4, 
‘PC 


7, 299, 325 
108, 715 
100. 700 
533, 960 


, 042, 700 
224, 500 
122, 400 
84, 100 
762, 000 
40, 000 
220, 000 

5, 801, 100 
280, 900 
110, 009 

5, 000 
9, 300 


, 702, 000 
261, 000 


25, 441, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


| | | 


| 1951 actual | 1952 uma 1953 estimate 











| 
‘ | 
liquidated obligations, start of year ebbiuse $56,499 | $1, 963, 609 | $1, 483, 609 
Obligations incurred during the year-. | 22,911,056] 25, 441, 000 26, 400, 000 
otal obligations x 22, 967, 555 27, 494, 800 27, 883, 609 
Deduct a BP 
Reimbursable obligations 758, 5&3 890, 000 809, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 1, 943, 609 1, 483, 609 1, 528, 609 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years z 84 
Total expenditures : 20, 244, 499 25, 121,000 | 25, 555, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 20, 189, 987 22, 090, 000 24, 075, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 54,512 1, 960, 000 1, 410, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increase 1, 071, 000 70, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The first subdivision is ‘Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Prisons.”” This item is to be found at page 29 of the com- 
mittee print, at tab 9, page 4 of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert pages 4, 5, and 6 in the record. 

The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1952 (including pay increase supplemental . $24, 641, 000 
«juct adjustments to base, nonrecurring items : 555, 900 
Base for 1953 24. 085. 100 
Net difference, 1953 over 1952 


Requirements 
ou wi Difference, 


increase (+ 


By activities : 
Adjusted 1953 5 ones 
1952 YOO crease ( 

1. Custody, care and treatment of prisoners 

(a) Custody $10, 965, 500 $11, 169, 300 +$203, 800 

(6) Subsistence (including farming opera- 

tions) 3, 972, 600 4, 202, 700 +230, 100 
(ec) Education and welfare 1, 393, 800 1, 425, 500 +31, 700 
(d) Clothing, allowances, medical expense, 
releases, and transfers 1, 271, 700 1, 376, 000 +104, 300 

2. Maintenance and operation of institutions: 

(a) Maintenance and operation 5,413,700 | 5,514, 500 +100, 800 

(6) Special repairs and improvements 800, 000 +800, 000 
3. Central supervision of field operations 250, 000 255, 000 +5, 000 
4, Medical services 1, 275, 800 1, 315, 000 +39, 200 
§. Executive direction 64, 000 64, 000 
6. Departmental administrative service 278, 000 278, 000 

Total, gross 24,885, 100 | 26,400,000 | +1, 514, 900 
Deduct reimbursable obligations 800, 000 800, 000 

pin | 8 a ‘ 24, 085, 100 | 25,600,000 | +1,514,900 1,514,900 


setie Fe eer on tJ 


lotal estimate of appropriation, 1953 witdnghaa 
NoTe.— Requested of the Bureau of the Budget, $26,556,000. 
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Itemization of appropriation request—Explanation of adjustments to bas. 


Additional for personnel at detention camps 
Personal services funds for operation of 6 new camps were 
appropriated in 1952 on the basis of 10 months’ operations. 
This additionai amount is included in the estimates for 1953 to 
finance these operations on a full year’s basis. 

Extra day requirements - ae. Ee 
Bureau of Prisons personnel GveS baie ssecases See 
Public Health Service personnel _ __ een eee 1, 200 
Care of prisoners 12, 000 

These amounts are included in 1952 to cover cost of salaries 
and care of prisoners for the one extra day by reason of 1952 being 
a leap year. 
Additional pay increase absorption in 1953 ee 
The estimates for 1953 include $42,000 less for pay increases 
than the amount included in the estimates for 1952 because of 
increased absorption in 1953. 


Population decrease 
The estimates for 1953 are based on a population of 17,500 


compered with the 17,600 for which appropriation was made 
in 1952. Consequently this adjustment to base has been made 
for 100 at 64.5 cents per man per day. 
Special repairs and improvements__ — 485. 000 
This is an item of nonrecurring expense, the total amount for 
1952 being deducted. 
Initial inventories for detention camps_ -_---_- 32. 000 
This ar ount was included in the 1952 appropriation for the 
initial stocking of inventories of ‘‘Care* ofgprisoners” items at 
the 6 detention camps. 


tee 


Total net adjustment to base, per summary of requirements __ 555, 900 


Mr. Roonry. The request for “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Prisons,” is in the amount as indicated at page 4 of the justifications 
$25,600,000, which would represent an increase of $2,100,000 over the 
amount appropriated to date for the current fiscal year. But it is an 
increase of $1,154,900 over the 1953 base reflected on the fourth line 
at page 4. 

1952 APPROPRIATED AMOUNT 


My attention has been called to the fact that vou start off with 
quite a presumptious figure in arriving at the amount of the requested 
appropriation, to wit, $24,641,000. You set this whole business forth 
on the basis that vou have alre ady gotten the money. That does not 
necessarily follow at all, does it, Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennetr. That includes the amount for the pay increase 
We wanted to give vou a base from which you could judge our esti- 
mates. Yes, that figure, $24,641,000 includes the additional amount 
necessary to defray the cost of the pay increase. 

Mr. Roonry. Would it not have been less misleading if you had 
started off with the figure that you have had for 1952, to wit, $25 
500,000, or $1,141,000 less than the amount vou start off with on pag: 
4? 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, the object was to establish a base. 

Mr. Rooney. But bases can be established by starting off with the 
1952 appropriation and then adding the Public Law 201 money so as 
to get the total 1952 appropriation. 

Mr. Bennett. Perhaps that might have simplified it 

Mr. Rooney. By adding a proposed supplemental in such and such 
an amount; is that not right? 

Mr. Bennett. Perhaps that would have done it. 
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Mr. Rooney. I hope it was not expected that we would not look 
to see how much we appropriated last vear so as to check the figure, 
624 641,000 with which you started out. 

At page 15 of the justifications will be found a statement of average 
daily population workload at all the penal and correctional institu- 
ions. actual 1946 through 1951 which we shall insert in the record at 
this point, together with the itemization of increases by activities and 
alaries at page 18 of the justifications and also the table showing items 
of increase distributed by object class at page 19 thereof. 

The pages referred to are as follows:) 


t of average daily population (workload) penal ar 
actual, 1946 through 1951 


Normal 


capacity 


1946 


, 047 
, 004 
~ OOD 


2, 000 


ynal Training School 
rsburg 
nefield 


O00 


, 160 18, 698 " 7,103 (16, 675 
June 30, 1951. 
tone closed June 30, 1949 
ville re opened June 25, 1945 


nbia Camp closed Oct. 10, 1947 


Itemization of increases by activities and “salaries” and “other” 


‘ j 
| | 
1059 | j 


Justification item .diusted 1953 Difference Salaries ! 


tody, care, and treatment of pris- 
Custody , 800 $195, 100 
Subsistence (including farm) ;, , 202, 7 230, 100 5, 000 
Education and welfare , 700 | 17, 800 
All other , : , 300 | 
tenance and operation of institu- | 


Maintenance and operation 
Special repairs and improve | 
ments 000 R00, 000 000 
tral supervision of field operations 250, 000 000 5, 000 
lical services 1, 275, 800 315, 000 39, 200 
utive direction 64, 000 64, 000 
partmental administrative service 278, 000 278, 000 


SOO 


ubtotal 24, 885, 100 | 26, 400, 000 
reimbursements 800, 000 800, 000 


24,085, 100 25, 600, 000 


r statement. 





Items of increase distributed by object class 


Item classificationJNo. 


Justification item 


Personal services _- $233, 900 

Per capita costs Sa $5,000 | $5,000 $331,000 '$11, 000 
Operation of institutions $30, 000 59, 800 

Special repairs and improvements 10, 000 790, 000 


Subtotal 233, 900 5, 000 15,000 | 30,000 1,180,800 | 11,000 
Medical services (alloc: ation to PHS) 37, 500 600 1, 100 


Total ec Fae 271, 400 5,600 , 16,100 | 30,000 1,180,800 | 11,000 


CHAPLAINS’ SALARIES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to the chaplains as 
of the moment, Mr. Bennett. We have been discussing that for som 
time now, and it has been like pulling teeth to get something done 
about it. 

Mr. Bennett. As to their salaries? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. They have all been increased, Mr. Chairman, as 
shown on page 324, third supplemental, 1951. Since that time, of 
course, they had the step-up in pay provided by the legislation and 
some Ramspecks, probably. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this in line with our discussions as of a couple « 
years ago? 

Mr. Bennett. It is, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not want to commit myself but it seems to mi 
that I have somewhere on my desk some criticism of the fact that that 
program was never fully carried out. 

Mr. Bennerr. I do not think so. It was completely carried out 

Mr. Roonry. In any event, you say that is not the fact? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is not the fact. The point was, as you rem 
ber, whether a certain amount of funds would go into our appropriatio! 
bill to make certain reclassifications, and that has been done in ae- 
cordance with the estimate we submitted here at the time. 

Mr. Roonry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Smiru. There are one or two there that have not been raise: 
because of dissatisfaction with their services, the way I understood 

Mr. Bennerr. That is the original schedule you are reading 
put out in accordance with the original recommendation. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there any trouble with the Chaplain Corps of « 
the faiths that you have connected with your institutins insofa! 
any subject is concerned? 

Mr. Bennerr. Noserious problem. 

Mr. Roonry. Everybody seems happy? 

Mr. Bennerr. I do not want to say that everybody seems happ) 
but there are no complaints as far as salaries are concerned. Wi 
have one or two problems about residences and whether they should b 
given houses on the reservations and things of that kind but I know e 
no problems as far as money is concerned. 
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SEAGOVILLE CHAPLAIN 


Mr. Roonry. At page 22 of the justifications I note that you are 
asking for two part-time chaplains at Seagoville. 

Mr. Bunnerr. That is correct, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. SmiraH. No, sir; we are asking for one full-time chaplain in 
place of two part-time. ad 

Mr. Bennetr. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. I suppose that it occurs to everybody here, both 
Protestant and Catholic, to inquire if you take the Catholic part-time 
or take the Protestant part-time out; of which faith is the full-time 
man going to be? 

Mr. Bennetr. Remember, this institution is in Texas, Congress- 
man and the percentage of Catholics in that institution is quite low. 

Mr. Smiru. It is the idea to retain the Catholic priest, part-time. 
We want the Protestant full time in place of the Protestant part-time 
instead of replacing two part-time as just stated previously. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Roonry. At page 2, with regard to over-all appropriations, 
your justifications say a few additional positions are requested, 
principally to absorb additional workload created by new legislation. 
May I first inquire the cost ot these few additional positions? 

Mr. Smiru. $48,900 for 16 positions. 

Mr. Roonry. And what about this new legislation? 

Mr. Bennerr. That new legislation is the Youth Correction Act 
which establishes a new system of handling youthful offenders. 
These positions are the case analyst in the Washington office and 
stenographer-clerk, and in the field— 

Mr. Smirx. That is all in the central office. 

Mr. Bennerr. And in the field, in the medical service 

Mr. Rooney. I have not gotten to medical service. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is part of it. 

Mr. Roonry. You have not accounted for $48,000 with a case 
analyst and stenographer-typist. 

Mr. Bennerr. Those two positions in Washington are necessary 
to help us carry out the new Youth Authority Act and in addition 
to that, some legislation was passed by the Congress about 18 months 
ago authorizing judges to commit to us persons whom they believe to 
be mentally irresponsible for the offense with which they are charged. 
There has been a number of commitments under that act to us for 
observation purposes and the number is increasing, and in order to 
take care of those and the number of mental cases being sent to us, 
we are asking for authority to open three new wards at our hospital 
at Springfield requiring 11 additional correctional officers. That 
amounts, Mr. Chairman, as you can see on page 20 of the justifications; 
to $48,900. 

Mr. Roonry. You have included in that $48,900 the chaplain at 
Seagoville that we discussed a while ago? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right. Ido not mean to say that all of these 
positions in this amount of $48,900—are due to new legislation. Thir- 
teen of the positions are. 
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Mr. Rooney. As well as the plumber-steamfitter at Lewisbur 
the fireman at Alderson? 
Mr. Bennett. That is right. 


FUNDS RETURNED TO TREASURY 


Mr. Rooney. Where do we find the deduction in this budget as ¢] 
result of dropping one of the part-time chaplains at Seagoville? 

Mr. Bennertr. Mr. Smith, can you answer that? 

Mr. Smrrn. It is not identifiable. 

Mr. Rooney. You are going to use that money for something ol: 

Mr. Bennerr. No, sir; we won't use it for something else. | 
included in this lapsed amount, I suppose. 

Mr. Rooney. What would happen to that money? 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, it is included in this. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you return it to the Treasury? 

Mr. Bennetr. Well, only what balance there is at the close of t| 
year we would return there. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you intend to use it for something else? 
purpose that is not shown in this budget? 

Mr. Bennerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Then I must assume that it would be returned to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Bennerr. I presume it would. Like you, I get lost in thes 
figures sometimes. 

Mr. Rooney. I suspect that that small item will never find its way 
into the Treasury. 

Mr. Preston. Never; no, never. 

Mr. Roonry. How much did you return to the Treasury at 
end of the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Bennerr. Returned in the general appropriation $25,000 } 
in addition to that, Mr. Chairman, there is a credit 

Mr. Roonry. $25,000 out of how much? 

Mr. Bennerr. Roundly $25 million. But in addition to that 
there is a credit that comes to our appropriation through taking care 
of prisoners from the District of Columbia of a considerable siz 
about $750,000 which goes back directly to the Treasury. 


ADDITIONAL MEDICAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Rooney. At the foot of page 2, to which I referred a while azo 
we find these words: ‘“Medical—Funds are requested for a 
additional medical positions to take care of increased workloa 
How many? 

Mr. Smrru. Five additional positions. 

Mr. Roonry. At what cost? 

Mr. Bennetrr. Mr. Chairman, on page 31 

Mr. Roonry. At what cost? 

Mr. Bennett. At a cost of $32,772. 

Mr. Rooney. I just have great admiration for your languag 
These words, few, a few additional positions, and it turns out it Is 
$48,000, and a few other positions is $32,000. You add up thios 
fews and you get into some real powerful figures. 
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COMPLETION OF REHABILITATION OF SIX PRISON CAMPS 


With regard to the paragraph at the top of page 3, ‘Special Repairs 
and Improvements,” please explain that. 

Mr. Bennett. This $300,000, you mean? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Bennetr. That is an amount of $300,000 to purchase the 
supplies and materials necessary to put these six camps into service- 
able condition. 

Mr. Roonry. How much did we give you for that purpose last year? 

\ir. BenNeTT. Same amount of money. 

Mr. Rooney. Was it not our understanding when we gave you that 
money last year that was the end of it and you were going to use 
prison labor and whatever materials you had? 

Mr. Bennerr. I do not think so, Congressman; no, sir. I am not 
here to say that tbis is now going to be enough. These are tremen- 
dous big places. The place, for instance—the camp, for instance, at 
Allenwood, Pa., has 11,000 acres in it with tremendous amounts of 
roads and utilities and so on. The place at Tule Lake, during the 
war had 30,000 men in it. This is just enough to get it in minimum 
stand-by operation. 

Mr. Roonny. On which page do we find the particulars of this 
$300,000? 

Mr. Bennett. We have no detailed breakdown. This is the 
nearest estimate of about what we are able to do. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is the reference to it in the justifications other 
than at page three? 

Mr. Bennett. I do not know, but I have 

Mr. Roonny. Look at page 29. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At page 28 there is some further language with 
regard to this. These facilities are in stand-by condition at the 
moment, are they? 

Mr. Bennettr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So far as the so called MeCarran Act is concerned? 

Mr. Bennerr. If you mean by “stand-by” condition ‘‘operable”’ 
no, sir; they are not. But they have been transferred to us and we 
are busy trying to put them in order. 

Mr. Roongy. Where are these six locations? 

Mr. Bennett. These six locations are at Avon Park, Fla; at Allen- 
wood, Pa.; at Florence, Ariz.; at Wickenburg, Ariz., at Tule Lake, 
Calif.; El Reno, Okla. 

Mr. Rooney. In what condition are they at the moment? 

Mr. Bennetrr. Some of them are in pretty bad condition. 

Mr. Roongty. Have you got them set up with beds and kitchens 
and so forth? 

Mr. Bennetr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you do with the $300,000 we gave you in 
the current year? Have you spent any of it yet? 

\Ir. Bennerr. We are spending it now. 

Mr. Roonry. How much? 

\Ir. Bennerr. We are spending it for stoves and for equipment of 
that kind, for roofing materials, for plumbing, for fencing, for utilities, 
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reconditioning the utilities, repairing the water lines, the heati 
pipes, and so on. Some of these camps, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rooney. How about kitchen equipment? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, the kitchen equipment was removed from al 
of those camps at the time they were declared surplus and we ay 
replacing it in part. But we are not replacing all of it that would 
be needed in the event they had to be activated to take care of th 
full 

Mr. Roonry. What about beds? 

Mr. Benner. These beds we are getting mostly from our ow 
institutions and transferring them down there. 

Mr. Roonry. Furniture? 

Mr.. Bennerr. Furniture we have picked up around and 
our own institutions. 

Mr. Rooney. But you are going ahead with all this. We do not 
need to appropriate for any of these items we just mentioned, do we? 

Mr. Bennerr. Not for those items. The rest of the money js 
for 

Mr. Roonry. What is this new $300,000? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is to continue the program. 

Mr. Roonry. We did not have any program set up. You asked us 
for money to put these stand-by camps in such situation that they 
could be used and it was represented to us last year that if we gave 
you this money, six camps, $50,000 a piece, you were going to transfer 
some prisoners there who would do most or all of the work and the 
would be kept in stand-by condition. Now we find out you hav 
a $300,000 program each vear. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is correct. I do not think that I indicated, 
Mr. Chairman, that that $300,000 that you gave us last year was going 
to complete it. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know what one could take from the languag: 
of vour justifications last vear, which I shall read, other than the con- 
clusion that I have just indicated. 

Funds required for renovating, repairing and preparing camps for occupan 
including initial kitchen and other minimum operating equipment, beds and 
bedding, furniture, communications and minimum security protective items 
six, at $50,000 each: $300,000. 

Mr. Bennerr. Certainly I did not intend and I think if vou ex- 
amined the hearings in detail I do not think you would find any state- 
ment that these camps were going to be put in final working condition 
with the amount initially requested. Remember, these are five or sis 
or more years old. 

Mr. Rooney. We discussed last year the possibility of having them 
ready. 

Mr. Bennertr. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. As the result of an emergency. 

Mr. Bennerr. Certainly. We would have them at hand and ‘in 
our possession and we do not have to go out and build new camps at 
a tremendous cost of $5,000 a bed at least. Here they are and we are 
making some progress in getting them in order and if we should have 
an emergency which requires immediate occupancy I would have to 
come before this committee to get some additional money. These 
are tremendous big plants. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Rooney. In this connection I refer you, Mr. Bennett, to the 
testimony at the bottom of page 485, top of 486, last year’s hearing. 


Mr. Roongy. With regard to the statement et page 2 thereof, proposed 
personnel organization for minimum requirements for 100-inmate capacity 
prison camp, and then the column, for four camps, personal services, $300,000. 
These four camps would take care of only 400 people? 

Mr. Bennett. Four hundred prisoners for stand-by maintenance; in the 
event of an emergency those four camps would take care of 5,000 or 5,500 
ijnternees. 

That is quite different from what you said a while ago when you 
were talking about 15,000. 

Mr. Bennetrr. We have six camps now. We asked you-.to con- 
sider whether 

Mr. Rooney. We gave you the money for six camps. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. We spoke of four camps or 5,500 internees. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. How many others? 

Mr. Bennerr. We have taken over two since that. That was not 
included in that four, this 5,500—two more. You see, at the time 
that we were here before this committee we were negotiating for 
different kinds of camps from the War Department to be turned over 
tous. We did not succeed in getting the camps we thought of at first. 
We did not succeed in getting those so we took some others. For 
example, we had a big camp in mind down at Victorville, down in 
southern California. We could have handled about 1,200 or 1,500 
there without difficulty. That was not turned over to us. The Army 
kept that and renovated it themselves and are using it for their own 
purposes. 

Mr. Rooney. I say to you that it is my impression when we gave 

you $300,000 last vear that you were setting up six camps at $50,000 
oe F apiece and had no idea that this was going to be a continuing item 
| year after year to that extent. 
Mr. Benner. Well, I tried to make it clear, sir. I said 


ong 


REPAIRS AT REGULAR INSTITUTIONS 
CONSTRUCTION OF SEWAGE PLANT AT M NEIL ISLAND 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to construction, at page 3 of the justifi- 
cations, in that one item, $40,000 with which to construct sewage 
facilities for staff residences at the MeNeil Island Penitentiary. 
What are the facts with regard to that? 

Mr. Bennetrr. At the present time, sewage from these houses is 
being dumped in open fields and drained into the bay, and we want 
to correct that situation. Mr. Chairman, I show you some pictures 
here of the need for a sewage plant at MeNeil Island. This shows 
the way in which it is being handled presently. The overflow from 
the septic tank is going over the land there and adversely affects the 
health of the institution as well as the safety of the occupants. We 
would like to build a sewage plant with our own labor at a cost of 
$40,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the $40,000 for material only? 

Mr. Bennerr. For material only; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Nothing else? 
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Mr. Benner. No, sir. This is to be compared to the cost of the 
sewage plant at Chillicothe Reformatory being built in conjunctio; 
with Veterans’ Administration by contract at a cost of $375,000 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record page 28 o{ 
your justifications. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


SpeEcIAL REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


This amount is comprised of two items, as follows: 


To complete rehabilitation of six prison camps- : $300, 000 
Repairs at 25 regular institutions_ : ba ene 500, 000 
Total : : x ' : 800, 000 


The appropriation for 1952 included an amount of $300,000 to begin the reha- 
bilitation and equipping of six additional prison camps, with the understa: 
that existing Federal facilities would be taken over for this purpose. ‘Thes 
additional facilities have now been acquired and we are in the process of p 
them in shape for operation on a skeletonized basis. The additional amount 
$300,000 will be required to complete this project, which consists of restoring 
utilities to operating condition, in some cases involving purchase of gener r 
equipment, overhauling sewage disposal lines, electric services, ete. In additio: 
many of the buildings require extensive repairs, such as new roofs, floors, etc 
Equipment has to be supplied for operation of kitchens and dining halls, living 
quarters for both inmates and personnel, and administrative equipment of var- 
ious kinds, including office equipment and motor vehicles, and in some cases 
farm equipment. 

The second item of $500,000 is urgently needed for the rehabilitation of b 
ings and facilities at our 25 regular institutions. In addition to a normal annual 
requirement of $200,000 for this purpose, we have now a backlog of sorely needed 
improvements and repairs in excess of $3,000,000. Because of the small amo 
appropriated for this purpose during the past several vears, we have been abl 
to accomplish annually only a few of the most emergent projects, such as thi 
pair of storm and fire damage, and repairs to facilities involving serious cust 
risks. As a result our buildings and facilities are continuing to deteriorat 
our backlog is continuing to build up to a tremendous requirement for fu 
We should be provided the necessary appropriations to catch up and earr 
these repairs on an annual basis in an orderly manner, permitting us to eff 
the repairs for the most part by the utilization of inmate labor. The amo 
requested is the absolute minimum which should be provided for this purpos 
The funds so provided will in the long run represent a savings to the Gover: 
by enabling us to eventually restore our facilities to a proper and econo! 
state of repair. 


ADEQUACY OF JUSTIFICATION 


Mr. Roonry. You do not have very much to say about details 
when it comes to this item of $500,000 for repairs, Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennett. I ean file a list with you, Congressman, a list of esti- 
mated repairs in the amount of $3 million which we submitted to tly 
Budget Bureau. It consists 

Mr. Rooney. There is nothing we can do about that becaus 
submitted it to the Budget Bureau and the Budget Bureau allow 
vou only $500,000. Is that right? 

Mr. Benner. That ts correct. 

Mr. Rooney. The fact that you asked for more of the Bureau of 
Budget is no indication that the $500,000 is the correct figure. 

Mr. Bennerr. No; I agree with you. But these items are such 
items as were caused by storm damage, for instance, in our institutio 
at MeNeil Island Penitentiary. During one of the storms out th 
the cable broke carrving power from the mainland to the institutio: 
To repair that one item is going to cost us $15,000. 
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NORMAL AMOUNT FOR REPAIRS 


Mr. Roonry. What is your normal amount allowed for repairs at 
the 25 institutions? 

\lr. Bennett. We have never had a normal amount, Mr. Chair- 
man. We have been fighting for that for years. We think that we 
ought .to be allowed about 2 percent of our valuation. But that, we 
have never succeeded in getting. It fluctuates back and forth. 

Mr. Roonry. What did you mean by the language at page 28, last 
paragraph, second sentence: 

In addition to a normal annual requirement of $200,000 for this purpose. 


Mr. Bennett. That is the amount allowed last year, $185,000. 
That is the place, frankly, where we take our cut and it just means 
that these repairs accumulate and accumulate and become more 
difficult to meet as time goes on. We tried to start a program of pre- 
ventive maintenance instead of le ‘tting things go until they absolutely 
break down, to try and keep them, do incidental repairs as needed. 
Take the telephone systems, for example. Our telephones in the 
institution are all automatic phones within the institution. They 
serve as our fire and emergency alarm system. They cost us in the 
neighborhood of $100,000 to install in a place like the Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary. 

Mr. Roonny. You say this is where you take your cut. What 
about your miscalculation to the extent of 1,000 prisone rs In popula- 
tion? Is that not where you should take your cut? 

Mr. Bennerr. We do take the cut there, too. 

Mr. Roonry. You take it there, too? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is in another subdivision, you see, of our ap- 
propriation. I was saying about the telephone system, here it gets 
damp and then the relays go out. Now, one relay affects another 
and so they ‘‘haywire’’ the job, as they call it, by making an emer- 
gency repair and it continues for a time that way and then it results, 
perhaps, in some kind of a short in the system which will make the 
total job far more expensive in the end. So it goes. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bennett - 

\Mr. Bennerr. Boilers is another one of our items where we have a 
considerable amount of regular repairs. 


PRISON EDUCATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Rooney. Mr.-Bennett, in the past week before the Treasury 
and Post Office Subcommittee of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, the Chief of the United States Secret Service, U. E. Baugh- 
man, in supporting his request for an appropriation for the Secret 
Service, for the fiscal year, 1953, made the following statement: 

It seems that some counterfeiters will never stop competing with the United 
States Mint and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. We had a case during 
the past year involving a man who was originally arrested in 1924 for making 

nterfeit coins. He was arrested again in 1926 and again in 1932 for the same 


purpose. He was sentenced to 3 to 8 years in a Federal penitentiary where he 
acquired considerable knowledge in the art of making counterfeit notes from 
many other counterfeiters serving time there. Soon after he was released, he 
studied methods of making counterfeit notes and began experimenting. By 


early summer of 1943 he believed his product would be suecessfully passed and 
took into partnership another ex-counterfeiter. His efforts were doomed to 
failure because he was arrested by Secret Service agents again in August, 1943. 


[> 3 led 
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He was sentenced to 10 years and his partner to 6 years. He was a mode] 
prisoner and received a conditional release during the summer of 1959, 4 
perfectionist, he continued a study graphic arts while serving his last senteng 
and while still reporting to his probation officer. 

What have you to say about a statement such as that, about this 
counterfeit character studying graphic arts while serving his sentence’ 
Mr. Bennett. I do not understand the inference. , 

Mr. Rooney. The inference is obvious. 

Mr. BenNetT. You mean that he learned how to counterfeit whi), 
the institution? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, I do not know what basis there is for the state- 
ment although I suppose, of course, he could have learned something 
of the kind. I do not contend that he could not. We give courses 
in our institutions in a lot of different things and I suppose there ar 
men who make use of the knowledge thus acquired to commit some 
other offense. Automobile mechanics, for example. We teach our 
men, many of them, to be mechanics. It is a very popular course 
automobile mechanics. Now, I suppose he could use that knowledg: 
to violate the law by “hot-wiring” a car. I think he is referring 
goes back to 

Mr. Rooney. A consideration of whether or not one who has been 
incarcerated a couple of times for counterfeiting is a proper subject 
for a course in graphic arts. 

Mr. Bennerr. Perhaps so. But we have just as many men who 
have been in for two and three times and are rehabilitated. That is 
not the only criterion on which to make a judgment as to a man’s 
future. It is surprising to know how many men when they matur 
will change their ways and learn some useful trade, some useful occu- 
pation and make good at it. It is not true to claim—once a convict 
always av convict. 

Mr. Rooney. You are getting a little away from the subject 
hand when vou make that statement. 

May I respectfully suggest that vou inquire who it was that th 
Chief of the Secret Service had in mind. Find out who this prisoner 
was and find out whether or not these allegations are so and at this 
point in the record insert your version of the facts with regard to it 

Mr. Bennerr. I will be glad to. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


i 


_ 
~ 


The prisoner referred to in Mr. Baughman’s testimony before the Treasury ar 
Post Office Sukcommittee is now serving a sentence of 15 vears for counterfeiting 
imposed August 2, 1951, at Tacoma, Wash. He is confined at the United States 
penitentiary, MeNeil Island, Wash. His previous criminal record, all on cou 
feiting charges, is as follows: 1924, 60 days in jail; 1926, 5 vears, United States 
penitentiary, Leavenworth; 1932, 8 years, MeNeil Island; and 1943, 10 vea 
MeNeil Island. On none of the sentences was he paroled, but served th 
sentences, less deductions for good behavior. 

In none of the sentences was he assigned to work which would improv 
counterfeiting skills. He was emploved at different times as an unskilled labor 
in the cannery, at gardening, in the bakery, machine shop, laundry, and at t 
writer repair work. 

He has had no educational or vocational training in any field related to cou 
feiting activities. Specifically, he has never studied graphie arts in any Federa 
institution. He has enrolled in courses in Diesel engineering and mathematics 
Both his educational and work activities have been somewhat handicapped by t! 
fact that he has only one eye. 

There is no literature on photoengraving proce ses in the institution library 
elsewhere in the institution 
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The institution records indicate that the staff was well aware of his counterfeit- 
ing activities in the community and took these into account in making work and 
educational assignments and in his general supervision. 

In connection with the implication that the prisoner may have learned counter- 
feiting or improved his counterfeiting techniques while in prison, it is pertinent 
to note the following from a Secret Service operative’s report dated April 5, 
1926, at the time of his first commitment to a Federal prison: 

He) had made quite a study of photography and methods of printing, and 
when arrested here he had in his possession a $15 volume on printing and engrav- 
ing which he had stolen from the public library here.” 

The report goes on to say that he was a very adept and confirmed counterfeiter. 

In a report concerning the present offense, dated August 14, 1951, and directed 
to Mr. Baughman by a special agent of the Secret Service, the following appears: 

“The prisoner began experimenting in the making of counterfeit notes during 
September and October 1950, in Seattle, Wash., while on conditional release.’ 

There is no evidence in my possession that the prisoner experimented with 
counterfeiting or in anv way learned anything about counterfeiting while serving 
the three sentences in Federal institutions. On the contrary, there is evidence 
that the institution officials were cognizant of and alert to his propensities and 
took every precaution to guard against attempts he might make to improve his 
counterfeiting skill, 


ENGRAVING COURSE 


Mr. CLEveNGerR. Mr. Chairman, may I ask: Do they have a course 
in photoengraving and plate engraving? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Graphic arts would be printing. 

Mr. Bennetr. What he means by graphic arts | suppose is a course 
in commercial art to teach men to be sign painters; and that is what 
he means by graphic arts. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Cartoons? 

Mr. Bennerr. Cartoons and so on. One of the trades where they 
ean go out and work bv themselves, do free-lance illustrating and this 
is one of the things where they can be very successful. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. You have no course in engraving? 

Mr. Bennerr. No course in engraving. I think what he means is 
that he did that after he came out. For every one of those fellows 
that he can cite who fails, I can cite you five cases of fellows that 
profited by their training and made good at it afterwards. 

The case of a counterfeiter occurs to me who came into our insti- 
tution an embittered, vengeful man and they had great difficulty in 
catching him. But he came into our institution on a rather short 
sentence swearing to get even and after he had been there for a time, 
took training for which he had an aptitude, was released and went 
down to Kentucky where he set himself up a business of making fancy 
stationery with special printing at the top and illustrations. You 
have seen some of that kind of stationery I am sure—shows something 
apropos of the man’s business. ‘That man is now successful. He has 
not gotten into trouble again, did not have to go back to counter- 
feiting and he is earning a good living. And he learned that trade 
and got that opportunity through the training he got in the institution, 
That is the constructive way to handle such problems. 


ALLOCATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to allocation to Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service, we find a request for an increase in the amount 
of $39,154 above the 1953 base; is that right? 
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Mr. Bennett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is to be found at page 31 of the justifications 
which page we shall at this point insert in the record. 

That table I just referred to is continued down to the line on pag, 
32 which reads, one psychologist, $5,938. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


> 


Analysis of base for 1953 
Appropriation 1952 (including supplemental for pay increase) 


Reductions: 
Salaries other than net permanent 


Savings due to new leave regulations 


Total reductions 
Additions: Amount required to put 4 medical technical assistant 
positions on a full-year basis 


Base for 1953 
Estimates for 1953 


Increase over base 
Explanation of adjustment to base: 
Reductions 


Salaries other than net permanent 
This reduction is the result of 1953 having 1 day less than 
1952 and this amount includes: 
Part-time employment 
Pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payments above basic rates 


Savings due to new leave regulations : 

This reduction is the result of the new leave regulations 
being in effect the entire year whereas in 1952 they were in 
effect 6 months. 

Additions : 

This amount represents a reduction in the parent appro- 
priation and an increase in the allocation account due to 
the transfer of 4 medical technical assistant positions to the 
new prison camps on a full-year basis. 


Net increase requested for 1953_ _ - 


New positions. 
Less lapse _ 


Net new positions 
Promotions for commissioned officers 
Other objects of expenditure- 


New positions__-- 


1 medical officer 

2 dental officers . 2 Sy ee es : 

1 psychiatrist _ - oF : aie ane : 

1 psychologist __ - - pee Se epee eee eee een 


Mr. Rooney. Where is the medical officer to be assigned? 

Mr. Benner. The medical officer is to be assigned at Texarka! 
Tex. 

Mr. Rooney. And the dental officer? 
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Mr. BENNETT. One dental officer to be assigned at La Tuna, Tex.; 
the other dental officer is to be assigned at the hospital at Springfield, 
Mo. 

Mr. Rooney. The psychiatrist? 

Mr. Bennetr. The psychiatrist is to be assigned to the institution 
at Springfield, Mo., and his services are to take care of examining these 
inmates of questionable soundness mentally and testify in court with 
respect to their mental competency to commit the crime with which 
thev are charged. 

\ir. Roonry. Where do you propose to assign the requested psychol- 
ogist? 

Mr. Bennerr. To the Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Okla. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the subdivision of the Federal prison 
system appropriations entitled ‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Prisons,’ are there any questions at this point? 


STEAM PLANT AT ATLANTA 


Mr. Presron. I understood you to say you are asking for funds to 
liquidate prior contract authority to build a steam plant at Atlanta. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That has been built? 

Mr. Bennerr. No, sir. The site has been cleared, and so on, but 
the power plant has not yet been completed. 

Mr. Presron. I understood from the National Production 
Authority they had denied you a permit. 

Mr. Bennetr. That has been subsequently changed. They have 
cranted the permit. 

Mr. Preston. You expect them to get it built expeditiously? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. 


AVERAGE GRADES 


Mr. Preston. On page 31 of the committee print, I observe that 
under the title, “Crafts, protective, and custodial grades,” average 
grades were 7.3 in 1952 and is 3.9 

| understand now that is a misprint. 

Mir. Bennerr. I think that must be a misprint. 

Mr. Preston. What about the salary figures? You are transferring 
people from the CPC status into GS status. You show that the 
average salary in 1952 fiscal was $4,028, in the CPC area and that 
for 1953 it is only going to be $2,999. 

Mr. Bennerr. I think that is a misprint. 

Mr. Smiru. No; it is not, Mr. Bennett. That is because of the 
conversion of practically all of the CPC’s which we discussed here a 
short time ago over to GS which leaves only—— 

Mr. Presron. Lower grades. 

Mr..Smrru. Which leaves only a few low grades in CPC positions 
now reflected in that column. 

Mr. Preston. Well now, right above that, under your GS, under 
your general schedule grade, average for 1952 was 6.9. That is 
for 1953 it is to be 5.8. Is that also because of the transfer? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir. 


96800—52——16 





Mr. Presron. That is all. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall? 


PRISONS CAPACITIES 


Mr. MarsHauu. On page 15 of the justifications you have over 
one column the normal capacity of prisoners and then you give tly 
populations of the prisons. I noticed that for example, at Englewoo( 
vour normal capacity is 525 and population 362; La Tuna your normal 
capacity is 488 and you have 641 prisoners. 

I also notice others that the reverse is true; that your population js 
down. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Bennett. The institution at La Tuna is filled all of the tin 
because it takes mostly border jumpers, “wetbacks,”’ and ther 
always a backlog of men to be brought in there. 

Mr. M ARSHALL. The normal capacity; does that mean the full ca- 
pacity? 

Mr. Bennerr. That means the full capacity on a single-bed basis 
Many of our dormitories at La Tuna now are equipped with double- 
deck beds and the institution is quite crowded. The institution ai 
Englewood is reserved for young boys from the western area and thy 
number of young juvenile delinquents that have been committed to 
us has not increased. Fortunately it is decreasing. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Do you take care of the situation then as I under- 
stand vou, Mr. Bennett, at a prison like La Tuna, by doubling up’ 

Mr. Bennett. That is right, in that case. In other cases we mighi 
transfer the men, but in this case down there, distances involved in 
transfers are so great that it just does not pay, also usually the sen- 
tences are so short. Most of these Mexican border jumpers at 
serving, | should say, an average of about 9 months’sentence. Perhaps 
less. They do not serve a very severe sentence for that violation of 
the immigration law. The policy is on the first time to push them back 
over the border as you probably have heard from the Immigratio: 
Service. 

In some cases they fly them down to the center of Mexico. After 
they have been in a couple of times and they are more serious violators 
they commit them for 90 days. If they come back again and ag 
they will come to us usually for from 9 months to 10 months. 

Mr. Marsuauu. And then do I understand correctly that you hav: 
a backlog of people waiting to be imprisoned? Do you go out an 
pick them out? 

Mr. Bennerr. No, sir. The jails along the Mexican border ar 
just crammed and overflowing all the time. When we don’t hav 

capacity to take care of them in our institutions, they are backed | 
in the local jails, so to speak. 

Incidentally, we also have a camp at Tucson, Ariz., that takes car 
of these people but those are the only two facilities where we take any 
very large number of them. 

I have forgotten how many thousand there were convicted last year 

r how many thousand violated the immigration regulations but my 
releegh is that about 2,500 of them were brought into Feder: 
court and convicted. 

Mr. Marsuatui. Would you have an idea as to what the averag 
length of sentence would be at La Tuna? 
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Mr. Bennett. Yes, I should think it was about 9 months. 
Mr. MarsHALu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. CLrevencer. Mr. Bennett, did I understand in your first 
specification, that is 25 percent increase from two million to two and 
ie a half million for support of the United States Prisons? Is that 
ve th, (Ae just for : 
Hy: Mr. Roongy. We haven't gotten to that yet. 


CW OK, . rn ° 2 
de Mr. CLEVENGER. Then I have nothing on this. 


horma 


BUILDINGS AND FAcILITIES 









LLION Js 
Amounts available for obligation 
e tim 
ere Js O51 < OKG autivys 1082 pcti 
i 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
ull Ca- P Appropriation or estimate __- $2, 150, 000 $870, 000 $740, 000 
Applied to contract authorization — 540, 000 360, 000 700, 000 
Contract authorization 700, 000 
basis » prior year balance available 
; Appropriation - - 201, 404 899, 635 12, 000 
ouble- q Contract authorization 537, 585 956, O19 700, 000 
i 1) Reimbursements from other accounts 5, 911 6, 346 7, 000 
nd the Total available for obligation 3. 054, 900 2, 372, 000 759, 000 
“gy - Balance available in subsequent year: 
ted to 3 Appropriation : 899, 635 12.000 | 
Contract authorization — 956, 019 700. 000 ars 
inder- ; Obligations incurred .____- ; 4 1, 199, 246 1, 660, 000 759, 000 
up? — maaan : ~ 
might Obligations by activities 
ed in 
€ sen- : Description 1951 actual 1952 estimat 1953 estimate 
Ss al 
rhaps E 1. Alaska, Anchorage, Federval jail $400, G00 
F ‘ 2. Arizona, Tucson—water treatment plant 7, 000 
On 0 | 3. Colorado, Englewood $1, 213 2 214 
bac | ; 4, Florida, Tallahassee—towers, shops, ete 13. 664 39, 993 
eee . 5. Georgia, Atlanta 
"ato! : a) Power plant 729, 257 S25, 64¢ $714, 000 
(6) Farm heating plant 38, 928 21, 072 
4 6. Indiana, Terre Haute—dwellings, slaughterhouse O85 
Aft FP 67. Kansas, Leavenworth 1, 843 1, 077 
. Power plant 205, 540 256, O18 
ators 8. Michigan, Milan 5, 857 95 
: Farm buildings 5, 000 
Le ), Missouri, Springfield 5, 965 
Ohio, Chillicothe. 677 V2 
Sewage disposal 75, OOF 
have — ll. Oklahoma, E] Reno—farm buildings 26, 495 4, 505 
) 12, Texas, La Tuna—storehouse, piggery, et 13, 233 4, 037 5, 000 
il . Virginia, Petersburg—dwellings, sewage disposal 14, 364 7, 900 
14 ishington, MeNeil Island 
(a) Power plant and water development 47, S2t 4, 75 
r are b) Sewage disposal . 10, 000 
| a 15. West Virginia, Alderson 318 
lave i6. Unclassified...._..__- oe 3, O81 4 998 
ad ul seein . ; 
I Obligations incurred 1, 199, 246 1, 660, 000 759, 000 
cart 7 
any Obligations by objects 
veal E Object classification 1951 actual | 1952estimate |) 1953 estimate 
mv ; 
lop : fF 07 Services performed by other agencies $24, 000 $100, 000 
eri fF 10 Lands and structures 1,175, 246 1, 560, 000 $759, 000 
Obligations incurred . 1, 199, 246 1, 660, 000 759, 000 
} 











Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $614, 450 $988, 625 
Adjustments in obligetions of prior years 1, 807 
Obligations incurred during the year 1, 199, 246 1, 660, 000 


1,815, 503 2, 648, 625 

Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 5,911 6, 346 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 988, 625 1, 114, 000 


Potal expenditures 820, 967 1, 528, 279 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations: 
of appropriations to liquidate prior-year contract 
1uthorization } 
Out of new obligational authority 


20, 967 
Out of prior authorizations | 


Mr. Rooney. The next subdivision is entitled, “Buildings a, 
facilities,” and appears at page 34 of the committee print, and 
table 10, page 35 of the justifications. 


At this point we shall insert pages 35, 36, and 37 in the record 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Appropriation, 1952 

Deduct nonrecurring items, construction 
Base for 1953 

Net difference, 1953 over 1952 


A ppropriated Requirements 


Future 
years 


S Penitentiary, 
tlanta, Ga., power 

plant $2, 250,000 | $1, 550,000 $700, 000 
2 i S. Penitentiary, 
MeNeil Island, 
Wash., sewage dis- 


posal system 


I 40, 000 40, 000 


Total requirements 1953 
1 Includes $700,000 to liquidate contract authorization for construction of a power plant at Atl 


Not! Requested of the Bureau of the Budget, $5,965,000. 
ITEMIZATION OF APPROPRIATION REQUEST 
OBJECTIVE 


Funds requested under this appropriation title are for the purpose of 
structing or replacing buildings and facilities, including necessary additio: 
equipment, which are essential to the proper operation of the Federal P 
System. 

GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


The annual appropriations for the maintenance and operation of pena 
correctional institutions are not available for construction purposes excep! 
prison camps. The act of May 15, 1936 (Public Law 599, 74th Cong.), ¢ 
dated under one appropriation the requirements for constructing building 
facilities. Money so appropriated provides for specific projects and is ava 
until expended. 

Funds made available in the 1952 appropriation act totaled $870,000 
included $400,000 for a new jail in Anchorage, Alaska, $360,000 to complet: 
power plant at Leavenworth, $10,000 to finish the shop buildings at Tallah: 
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¢95.000 to complete the farm heating plant at Atlanta, and $75,000 as the Bureau 
E of Prisons’ share of a sewage-disposal plant at Chillicothe. In addition, funds 
F sotaling $899,635 and contract authorization amounting to $956,019 were carried 
; forward from 1951, and are available for obligation in 1952. 

The 1953 estimates include $700,000 to liquidate previous contract authorization 
for the Atlanta power plant and $40,000 for a sewage-disposal system at McNeil 
Island. 


EXPLANATION OF ITEMS INCLUDED IN THE BASE FOR 1953 


Deduct nonrecurring items, construction, $870,000.—The entire amount is 
leducted as it provided for individual construction projects which are non- 
‘urring. 
|. Atlanta, power plant (final of 3 installments), $700,000.—The regular appro- 
priation act for 1951 appropriated $170,000 cash for this project and provided for 
contract authorization in the additional amount of $700,000. The Third Supple- 
mental Act, 1951, appropriated additional cash of $1,380,000. The amount 
requested herein is for the purpose of liquidating the contract authorization con- 
ained in the 1951 act. This is the final amount required for this project. 

2. McNeil Island, sewage disposal system, §40,000.—This is the only new item 
which we are requesting for 1953 and it is requested in order to enable us to remove 
a serious health hazard now existing at MeNeil Island and one which we feel can 

t safely be deferred. This item was allowed by the Bureau of the Budget in 
ir estimates for 1952 but was eliminated by them on a second review in accord- 
ance with the policy of restricting new construction to national defense needs 
insofar as possible. 

There are 76 employee residences occupied at MeNeil Island, only 6 of which are 
served by an adequate sewer system. All other residences are served by septic 
tanks, many of which were poorly designed in the first place and all of which are 
now almost totally ineffective. The result is that sewage now rises to the surfage 
F ina number of places and it has been necessary to enclose the areas by fences in 

order to prevent children and others from coming into contact with this filth. 
The Publie Health Service has, of course, condemned the existing facilities and 
recommend that this condition be remedied at the earliest possible date. 

Our plans contemplate the construction of a large septic tank with lines to 

rve these buildings and with provisions for discharging the effluent into Still 


Harbor. 


re 


\Ir. Rooney. This indicates a request for the coming fiscal year in 
the amount of $740,000, a decrease of $130,000 in the amount appro- 
priated for this purpose in the current fiscal vear. Of the $740,000 
we have already taken testimony with regard to the sewage disposal 
system at MeNeil Island in the amount of $40,000. The remainder 
of the item is in the amount of $700,000 for the liquidation of contract 
/ authorizations and final payment with regard to the work at the 
United States penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga. It occurs to me, Mr. 
Bennett, to inquire at this point how it is that since this is the final 

-of three installments of a considerable-sized item that you need 
exactly $700,000 to close it out. 

Mr. Bennerr. We have not vet let the bids on the building, 
Mr. Chairman. We have, however, made the contracts for the equip- 
ment but we haven’t let the bids for the building and this is in line 
with our estimate. It may be less and I hope it won’t be more but 
hat is the estimate of our architects as to what is needed to finish it 
ut. If it is less than that, vou may be sure we will not use it for 

thing else. 

Mr. Roonry. Am I to understand that you won’t need any of it 
this year? 

Bennetr. You mean 1952? 

\Ir. Roonry. 1953. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes; we will be letting the contract now very 
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CASH EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Rooney. How much of the $700,000 will you have actually 
expended by the end of fiscal year 1953? . 

Mr. Bennerr. We anticipate all of it but that is going to depen 
on what kind of a contractor we get, how fast we get our steel, ay 
how rapidly the builder goes. He will be paid in installments as }, 
goes along. 

Mr. Roonny. How much of the $1,800,000 we have appropriate 
in cash has been expended? 

Mr. Bennerr. Obligated about a million and a quarter dollars 

Mr. Roonsy. Don’t you think, Mr. Bennett, in view of an 88; 
billion budget, that we could safely defer an appropriation of cash a: 
this time? 

Mr. Bennerv. I think that is pretty much a question of policy fo: 
the committee, Mr. Chairman. I have considerable doubts 

Mr. Rooney. You figure a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush? 

Mr. Bennerr. We have to go through with this anyway. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course we do, but we may not, we hope, have suet 
huge expenditures in our budget next year. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is all right with me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Burrs. If I may point out the analysis of expenditures on pag 
35, indicates they will spend all of the $700,000 in the fiscal year 195: 

Mr. Rooney. Is that of the $1,380,000? 

Mr. Burrs. I am assuming that from the item which reads expendi- 
tures out of current authorizations as reflected in the ‘Analysis of Ex. 
penditures”’ appearing on page 35 of the subcommittee print. 

Support oF Unirep Srates PRISONERS 
Amounts available for obligation 
Appropriation or estimate: 
1951 $2, 344, 00 
1952 2 000. 0 


1953_ 2, 500, 00 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 
1. Maintenance and operation of Alaska jails $397, 000 $476, 000 


2. Care of United States prisoners in non-Federal institutions 1, 947, 000 1, 524, 000 


Obligations incurred 2, 344, 000 2, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual 


| number of permanent positions 
e number of all employees 


salaries and grades: 
ral schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 
, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 
sonal services 


Permanent positions $139, 120 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 60, 592 


Total personal services 


4111 
sportation of things 2. 803 
ommunication services 5IR 
Rents and utility services 8. 780 
Other contractual services 2, O84, 157 
Supplies and materials. 41, 845 
Equipment 284 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 957 
axes and assessments 743 


Obligations incurred 2, 344, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual 

«1 obligations, start of year $325, 80 
its in obligations of prior years 121, 709 
ns incurred during the year 2, 344, 000 


2, 791, 600 
t unliquidated obligations, end of year 567, 489 


otal expenditures 2, 224, 111 


nditures are distributed as follows 


700 


6, 500 


7. 000 
5 000 


3, 500 


600 
000 
200 


2, 000 


1") 
, 500 
SOO 


i, {SY 


000 


7, 489 
25, OOO 


2.489 


1953 


1953 


estima 


SOM) 
700 


FOO 


7. 000 
5, 000 
3, 500 
Hoo 
9, 000 
200 
2 000 
100) 
, 500 
SUU 


OOO 


estims 


O00 
}, OOO 


5, O00 
000 


O00 


Out of current authorizations 1, 897, 362 000 
44. (0 Out of prior authorizations 326, 749 21). 000 
MOO. OO 
me Mr. Rooney. The third and last of the subdivisions of appropria- 


tion for the Federal prison system is entitled “Support of United States 
Prisoners’? and appears at page 36 of the committee print and begin- 
ning at table 11, page 38 of the justifications. At this point we shall 


insert in the record pages 38 through 41, 
rhe pages referred to are as follows: ) 


Summary of requirements 


riation, 1952 (regular bill)—base for 1953 
rence, 1953 over 1952: 


Requirements 
By activity 
1953 


Maintenance and operation of Alaska jails $500, 000 $500, 000 
of United States prisoners in non-Federal 
institutions 1, 500, 000 2, 100, 000 


lotals 2, 000, 000 2, 600, 000 


lotal estimate of appropriation, 1953 
not include pending supplemental appropriation for 1952 for $600,000. 


Requested of the Bureau of the Budget $2,600,000 


1 


S600, 


+- HO 


1 $2. 000, 000 


O00 


, OOO 
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OBJECTIVE 


Funds under this appropriation are required for the support of Federal off 
in jails in Alaska and non-Federal institutions under contracts with Sta 
county Officials. 

GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 

By act of May 14, 1930 (18 U. 8. C. 4042) the Bureau of Prisons is charg: 
the responsibility of providing ‘‘suitable quarters and provide for the safeke 
care, and subsistence of all persons charged with or convicted of offenses a 
the United States, or held as witnesses or otherwise.’’ Contracts are mad 
local officials of non-Federal institutions for caring for offenders awaiting trig 
and some serving short sentences where it would be uneconomical to tra 
them to a Federal institution. It has also been necessary to estabish 
Alaska and provide personnel therefor. The amount in this appropriati 
personal services is for that purpose. Where local facilities under contra 
not have available medical care, fee basis or contract physicians are employed 
expense is also payable hereunder us well as any special guard hire fees. |] 
ments are made by United States marshals in all the judicial districts as rv 

United States jails are operated in the four judicial districts in Alaska at J 
Nome, Anchorage, Cordova, Kodiak, Seward, and Fairbanks. The i 
permanent personnel at these locations is held to the minimum required, ini 
jailer, guards, matron, cook, and physician. Temporary personnel are employ 
in other towns in Alaska as occasions arise requiring care for Federal offend 
awaiting trial or serving short sentences where transportation expense incicd 
to commitment to a Federal institution would be uneconomical. 

The appropriation is one which is more or less uncontrollable by the Bure: 
Prisons. Requirements depend upon payments made by the marshals based 
the actual number of jail days in non-Federal institutions and contractua! 
in effect. For this reason generally estimates are based on our actual exp 
during the past fiscal vear and the actual obligations reported for the firs! 

} 


} 


months of the current vear. 


DETAIL JUSTIFICATION 


The estimate of $2,600,000 is the same as the total requested for fiseal vear 12 
which was made up of an original appropriation of $2,000,000 and a supplement 
amount of $600,000 requested on January 4, 1952. 

No reduction in the estimated per capita cost is anticipated for 1953 ar 
cost of personal services required for operation of jails in Alaska is expect 
remain at $237,000. The number of jail-davs is estimated to remain the sa: 
fiscal vear 1953 as for 1952—1,282,850. 

\ comparative statement, showing organization, personnel and other cost 
jail-davs for the fiscal vears 1948 through 1953, is attached. 


Annual comparative statement 








. | . Estimate I 
. ( <1) Ont , 
Ite 1948 1949 195 1951 1952 
ions 54 54 54 48 48 
41). 4 12 41.6 10). 2 45 
$114, 985 $135, 769 $142, 753 $139, 120 $169, 800 
1,435 681 1 | 700 
ent 
] S7O 7H0 642 620 TOO) 
i lid 17, 928 19, 378 19, 243 25, 192 | 23, 300 
2h-percent for ns 3, 712 », 490 34, 780 | 42, 500 
lotal 01 l 227 160, 300 38, 669 199, 712 237, 000 
Potal other 1, 504, 449 1, 713, 425 1,817, 331 2, 144, 288 2, 363, 000 
Tota 1, 729, 676 1, 873, 725 2.016, 000 2 344. 000 2, 690, 000 
Nu ]-dayv 1, 065, 674 1, 062, 058 1, 104, 855 1, 282, 850 1, 282, S50) 
Per pit ite P 1,62 $1.76 $1.82 $1. 83 $2. 02 
Appropri j $1, 750. 000 $1. 874, 000 $2, 016, 000 $2, 344, 000 $2, 000, 000 
Est te upplementals 600, 000 
lotal 2, 600, 000 
Inclu ‘ ated supplemental 


DAR 











Npiove 
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Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount of $2,500,000 as com- 


‘pared with an appropriation in the current fiscal year of $2,000,000. 
[tis an increase of half a million dollars. While we have referred to 
this previously in the general statement, Mr. Bennett, this is based 
Pon how many jail days? 


Mr. Bennett. One million two hundred and eighty-two thousand 


F eighty hundred and fifty jail days. 


\ir. Roonry. At how much a day? 

Mr. Bennerr. Average of $2.02 per man per day. 

\fr. Roongy. How many jail days did we appropriate in the current 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Bennerr. In this $2 million that is so far appropriated, I would 
have to make that calculation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. The actual amount in 1950 was $2,106,000 was it 

49 


Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 
Mr. Rooney. In 1951 the actual amount was $2,344,000; was it 


9 
P TLOL: 


Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Smira. That is money you are looking at there. 

\lr. Roonry. These are appropriations. 

The number of jail days as shown at page 41 of the justifications for 
1950 was 1,104,855. Is that correct? 

\lr. Bennerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. In 1951 the actual number was 1,282,850. 

Mr. Bennetr. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And your estimates for 1952 and 1953 are based on 
the same number of jail days as there actually were in 1951? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is correct. 


RELATION OF POPULATION WITH JAIL DAYS 


Mr. Rooney. In the ordinary course of things, does not the number 


‘of jail days for support of United States prisoners move up and down 


with the population in your institutions? 

\Ir. Bennerr. Yes, that is correct. 

\Ir. Roonrny. Would it not be fair for us to assume that since your 
population is going down quite considerably, that the number of jail 
davs for this item might go down quite considerably? 

\Ir. Bennerr. Our population is not going down quite con- 
siderably. 

Mr. Rooney. Quite considerably from your estimate of last year 
of 18,500. 

Mr. Bennerr. This request is based on actual jail days, not on 


F estimate. 


Mr. Rooney. We started out to compare them and I heard an 
answer that you could compare jail days for support of United States 
prisoners with populations in the institutions. 

Mr. Benner. In general trend, ves. 

\[r. Rooney. General trend? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right. 

_ Mr. Roonry. Why can’t we assume that the general trend here will 


be down? 


OAN 
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INCREASED COST 


Mr. Bennett. Well, because you are following the same tren 
1953 that you had in 1952 and substantially what it was in 195] 
And even if your trend in population is down, unit cost is going up 
The sheriffs are raising the price for keeping these people in jails. . 

Mr. Rooney. We will have to do some guessing on this when yw; 
get to it. 

Mr. Bennetr. Don’t forget that I came up three times last year for 
supplementals on this. 

Mr. Rooney. It is always nice to see you, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. I love to come, but you criticized me on the occasio; 
for coming up here. Jam very happy to come up here and account {0 
my stewardship; I can think of nothing better than to come up her 
and get clearance from you gentlemen as to what we are doing but | 
am awfully poor on horse races and prognosticating how many pris- 
oners we are going to have and how many jail days there are going 
be. I see one thing and something else. I thought last vear I saw a 
war coming. I thought that we were going to have a lot more mili- 
tary offenders in our institutions but I was wrong. It is interesting 
for you gentlemen to know that the reason why this estimate of popv- 
lation is down is because we don’t now get the number of military 
offenders we received during World War I]. That is largely because 
of the new uniform military justice code that went into effect last year 
Under that code, a great many cases are being adjusted at the pretrial 
stage before the man is brought before the courts martial. Second’y, 
the number of reviews that are made of the man’s case reduces the 
number of convictions. The average sentence is also much less than 
it was. So instead of getting 3,000 military offenders last year as | 
thought we would in view of the increasing size of the Army we only 
got 2,000. All of which is a healthy thing but I can only judge future 
things from the past. I must say they have done a mighty good jo! 
in my estimation in enforcing the new code of military justice. | 
think that that is one of the great contributions that have been made | 
recent days to better morale in the armed services, 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Mr. Bennett and gentlemen 
We shall do the best we can with vour budget, in an economy directio 

Mr. Bennerr. We have no money in here for Ramspeck promo- 
tions. That is one of the things we have to absorb. We are going 
to have to absorb that because through the change in the leave law 

Mr. Rooney. You always tell such a convincing story when you 
come up here on the Hill that you always have enough fat to absor! 
pretty nearly everything. 

Mr. Brennetr. You do me too much eredit. I asked Captai 
Conner to come up here and show you some of our products. So wi 
brought along tooth brushes for one extreme and this brush here 
gun bore brush used to swab out the inside of a gun, is the othe: 
It is mostly a casting and machining job and we do the casting a! 
machining. Most of the work is in the tooling. 

Mr. Rooney. I think we had better get this in an orderly fashio! 
so it can be read rather than comment on it at this time. We x 
take it up after I set up the appropriation item for the record. 


( 
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FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INC. 


WITNESSES 


JAMES V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, FEDERAL BUREAU OF PRISONS 
A. H. CONNER, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, FEDERAL PRISON 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Amounts available for administrative expenses 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 

nitation or estimate $327, 000 $548. GOO S368 OOO 
bligated balance, estimated savings 14, 839 

Obligations incurred 312, 161 348, OOO 358, 000 


Accrued expenditures by objects (administrative expenses) 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1958 cstimat 
tal number of permanent positions a HA 57 
Ayerage number of all employees 51 53 53 


{verage sclaries and grades: 

General schedule grades 
Average salary $41,768 $5, 194 $5, 
Average grade GS-8.0 GS-7.9 Gs 


01 Personal services 





Permanent positions $243, 189 $275, 287 $284, O96 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 1, 038 1, 093 

Payment above basic rates 10} 
Excess of annual leave earned over leave taker 2, 4 2, 959 1,311 
Potal personal services 245, 926 279, 284 286, 500 
2 Travel 15, 754 15, 500 25, OOO 
} Transportation of things 111 125 MM) 
4 Communication services 3,72 SOO 5, OM 
5 1 utility services 15, 850 15. S40 20, 000 
P ng and reproduction 1, 809 2, O00 2, 500 

7 Other contractual services: Audit by General Accounting 
Office 25, OO 29) HW) 25, 000 
Balance of expense of 1919 not charged to limitation of 
that year because limitation was fully expendec 4,726 
S Supplies and materials », SYD #, 000 5, 000 
Taxes and assessments #5 215 5O0 
otal accrued expenditures. -- 312, 161 348, OOF 368, 000 
Amounts available for vocational expenses 

1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Limitation or estimate $388, 000 $435, 000 $432, 000 

bligated balance, estimated savings —18, 388 
Obligations incurred__ P 369, 612 435, 000 132, 000 


- 
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Accrued expenditures by objects (vocational expenses) 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estim 


Total number 
Full-time equ 
Average numt 


lar 
eral sche 


A verage 


ind custodial g 


vices: 
$299, 754 
14, 590 


nt positions 


ne employmen 

i pay in excess of 
ivment above basic rate 
of annual leave taken 


s to other agencies for reimbursable det iils 


319, 627 


4, 364 


] 1 


1 personal services 


IK 


Ing and reprodt 
nection with 

Other « 

Inmate wages 


Sales of products and serv 


~ontractual ser 

1, 063 

10, 208 

29,174 
188 


369, 612 


Analysis of total personal services 


posit 
ind temporary positions 
pay in excess of 52-week base 
tbove basic rates 
innual leave earned over leave tak 9, 461 
ts to other agencies for reimbursabl 59, 968 


2, O82, 044 


ersonal services 


Num- |, . , Num- |p Num 
ber Potal salary ber otal salary hes 


( ! 


tributed t 


ninistrative 


Vocational 
Construction, fi 
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Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is the Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., a Government corporation which appears at page 43 
of the committee print and is to be found at table 12, page 1 of the 
justifications. 

At this point we shall insert pages 1 through 4 of the justifications 
as well as pages 48, 49, and 50 of the committee print. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Analysis of base for fiscal year 1953 


F Regular limitation, 1952 act S a rs oy 9h) $731, 000 
Supplemental limitation for 1952—pay increase—Public Law 201, 82d 
Ge es ; 52, 000 
Total limitation, 1952. ; : 783, 000 
Reductions: Administrative—07 Other contractual services: 
Balance of General Accounting Office audit expense of 1949 
not charged to limitation of that year because limitation was 
fully expended, but included in the original administrative 
1952 limitation of $327,000 
Additions: None. 
Adjustment in base (net) 
Base for 1953 ; 778, 
Estimate for 1953_ — — -_- Bases 800, 000 


Increase over base Se pe 21, 726 


Increase or decrease from total limitation, 1952___. ; 17, 000 


> 


Comparison of base with estimate for 1953 


Base for 1953 Estimate for 1953 Increase (+) 
or decrease (—) 


Activity 
Average 


Average Average i 
A Amount Average 
positions 


é mot 
OSItionS | * OSITLONS Amount 
J 


Amount 


$343, 274 53 | $368, 000 4.$24 726 
435, 000 432, 000 ~3, 000 


778, 274 133 800, 000 +21, 726 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc., is required to provide employment and voca- 
tional training for the inmates of all Federal penal and correctional institutions to 
provide the inmates an opportunity to acquire knowledge and skills and operations 
that will provide them with a means of livelihood upon release (18 U.S. C. 4121- 
1128). To do this the corporation operates 46 shops in 25 lines of industry 
located in 19 institutions. 

Financially the corporation has maintained its strong position as disclosed by 
its financial statements. Sales are limited to Federal departments and agencies, 
and for the fiscal year 1953 they are estimated at $22,500,000. Net earnings of 
the corporation for the fiscal year 1953 are estimated at $2,787,500. 

Vocational training is to be provided for 11,700 inmates during 1952 and 1953. 
The following table shows the 1951 enrollment of 11,653: 





Number com- 
Number of pleting 
enrollees courses dur- 
ing year 


Number of | 
Type of training training 


| 
| 

ne SS er a ED ond cee RSS | 1, 161 605 

’ (on-the-job) se ih eat be oe se 2, 869 1, 150 





tenance (on-the-job) -- 3, 324 1, 756 
Ses 1,475 620 
2, 824 2, 665 








11, 653 6, 796 
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A major factor in the increased enrollment, and particularly in the nw 
trainees completing courses, was that of State approval and State certifics 
courses. 

During the year we continued to improve our courses and secure qualifi 
structors. Negotiations were carried on with State educational officials t 
approval of our courses so that certificates are issued to our graduates on thy 
basis as State vocational schools. Ten States have certified and licensed 107 
industrial and maintenance foremen as qualified vocational instructors. 
of 19 States in which we operate have previously given such approval, a 
proval was secured during the year from the following six additional Stat 

1. Oklahoma State Board for Vocational Education for the Fede: 
formatory at El Reno, Okla. 

2. Ohio State Board for Vocational Education for the Federal Reforinia 
at Chillicothe, Ohio. 

3. Indiana State Board for Vocational Education for the United s: 
Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Ind. 

!. Virginia State Department of Education for Natural Bridge Ca 
Greenlee, Va. 

5. Georgia State Department of Education for the Urited States P 
tiarv at Atlanta, Ga. 

6. The Ohio State Apprenticeship Council approved for apprent 
training the vocational shops of the Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, 0 

The issuance ef certificates of qualification without disclosing that traini 
secured in cur institutions have proven a strong incentive resulting in increas 
enrollment, completion of courses, and placements. No major change is a 
pated in the vocational program during the current or budget years. 


Total 1958 limitations 


Administra- | Vocational 
tive expense expense 


Limitation hase, 1953 $343, 274 $435, 000 
Budge 


t estimate, 19538 368, 000 432, 000 


} 


Increase or decrease in bud 


udget estimate over limitation 
+-24, 726 —3, 000 


Administrative expense of $368,000 is 1.6 percent of eltimated sales of $22,500- 
000 while vocational expense of $432,000 is a cost of $36.92 for each of the 11,70 
inmates to receive training during 1953. 

The Corporation provides all funds required by it from earnings resulting 
its industrial operations. It has sufficient funds to carry out its program set f 
in the budget. 
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Statement of financial condition 


[As of June 30, 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953] 


1952 


1950 actua 951 actus : 
ctual | 1951 actual estimated 


ASSETS 

. 8. Treasury $5, : $2, 358, 402 | $3, 486, 307 

In transit to United States disbursing offices 75, 706 526, 843 526, 818 

Total cash 5, 524, 367 2, 885, 246 4, 013, 125 

Accounts and notes receivable , 855, 22 2, 693, 5 | 2, 500, 000 

Inventories 

Finished goods , 249, 73 , 446, 2% , 500, 000 

Work in process 2, St , 394, 177 . 250, 000 

Raw materials and supplies 3, , 202 5, 714, § , 250, 000 

Total inventories 5, 312, 85 , 555, 346 7, 000, 000 
Structures, and equipment 

Buildings and improvements , 261, 5 4, 345, 36 , 745, 368 


Machinery and equipment 5, 5 5, 754, 828 }, 394, 828 


Total 9, 726, 092 : , If , 140, 196 
Less portion charged off as depreciation 3, , 505 , 062, 235 . 414, 


Net structures and equipment 
Deferred and undistributed charges 
Total assets 
LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable. 
Employees’ accrued annual leave 
Reserve for contingent liabilities 
Reserve for inmate accident compensation 
Total liabilities____- 
INVESTMENT OF U, S, COVERNMENT 
Non-interest-bearing investment 
Initial capital (net 76, , 176, 040 , 176, 040 
Property exchanged without funds 4,2 775, 305 305 
lotal non-interest-bearing investment . 940, 32 , 951, 345 , 951, 345 
Retained earnings 
Earnings since Jan. 1, 1935 27, O85, 17 30, 25, 274 | 32,908, 774 
Less dividends paid to U. 8S, Treasury 3, 900, . Q. , 000 
Potal retained earnings 3, 185, 17 3, 725, 274 3, ,774 
» 


Net investment of U. 8S. Government 


Fotal liabilities and investment of U 
Government 7, 266 | 20, 184, 382 


Mr. Rooney. The administrative expense to be found at page 5 0! 
the justifications contains an itemization of limitation request whic! 
we shall insert in the record beginning at the second paragraph 01 
that page starting “actual administrative e xpense was 

At page 9 of the justifications there will be found an itemizat 
limitation request, vocational expense, which we shall insert in 
record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


| 
+} 


Actual administrative expense was $312,161 for 1951 and is expected 
$348,000 for 1952, and $368,000 for 1953, a net increase of $20,000, as show 
the attached statement: 





ITEMIZATION OF LIMITATION REQUEST 
Administrative expense 


By accounts ; Estimate, Estimate, | Incre: 
b 1952 1953 decrez 


t administrative personal services $279, 284 $286, 500 $7 216 
i 15, 500 23, 000 7 OO 
insportation of things 125 50K) 1.375 
‘ommunication services 3, 800 5, 000 41.200 
snts and utility services... 5, 850 20, 000 +4) 150 
nting and reproduction 2, 000 2 FX) far 
" Other contractual services: 

Audit by General Accounting Office ; 2, 500 5, 000 +92 500 

Balance of expense of 1949 not charged to limitation of a 
that year because limitation was fully expended ; . 726 ~4, 726 
Supplies and materials 000 5 O00 +1' 000 


axes and assessments (social security 15 | 500) +985 


Total estimate or limitation 348, 368, 000 +20, 000 
| 


Vocational ex pense 


Increase (+) 


By accounts Estimate 1952) Estimate 1953 
decrease (—) 


Net vocational] personal services 
2 Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction: Cost of inmate training in 
connection with - - - 
7 Other contractual services 
Inmate wages. - 
Sales of products and services 
Supplies and materials 33, 32: 30). 3 324 
laxes and assessments ; 


Total estimate or limitation 35, 000 32, OC —3, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The present limitation on administrative expenses is 
in the amount of $327,000. This request would increase that to 
$368 000. 

The present limitation on the vocational expenses is in the amount 
of $404,000 and under this request an increase in this would be made 
to $482,000. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bennett, do vou have a statement to make with regard to the 
over-all picture of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc.? 

Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my associate, Cap- 
tain Conner here is in active charge of the administration of Federal 
Prison Industries, Ine. 

Mr. Rooney. Federal Prison Industries, Ine., is run by you as 
Commissioner and Captain Conner as Associate Commissioner and 
who else? 

Mr. Bennerr. And by a Board of Directors, consisting. of represent- 
atives of industry, of labor, of agriculture, consumers, of the Attorney 
General and of the Secretary of Defense. The Board of Directors 
elects a president, who in this case is a representative of the Attorney 
Ceneral, and a Secretarv. The Board of Directors receive no com- 
pensation. They meet at stated intervals, usually semiannually and 
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we go over our operations with them and tell them of our plans a 
get their approval. 

The corporation is responsible for the ope ration of some 45 differe nt 
industries. The money that is earned is entirely separated from an 
appropriated amounts ‘and is deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States. 


id 


OPERATIONS 


[ can summarize in a word our operations for this last year. (Our 
net sales amounted to approximately $21,500,000, with an industrial 
profit of approximately $3,800,000. During this last year a dividend 
was paid into the Treasury of $2,500,000 and we think that our sales 
for this vear are going to be about $3 million in excess of the amount 
we sold last year. 

This is partially because of increase in the price level, but also ij 
represents some step-up in our production. The number of men work- 
ing has been increased slightly over the past. 

I would like to say incidentally, that in considering our general over- 
all financial picture, the earnings of this corporation should be taken 
into account as a credit. 

I may say this for the information of Congressman Preston that 
this vear the Atlanta Penitentiary will be operated at a cost of not a 
single dime to the taxpayers of the United States. That prison is 
completely self-supporting. Of course against that we have others 
where the earnings are nil or very little, but the principal purpose 
of the corporation is to find employment for that residue of men who 

cannot be used on other kinds of work, on our farms and in our roa 
camps and on maintenance about the institution. 

To digress a minute let me say last vear our farming operations 
brought to the credit of the Federal prison system about $1,600,00! 
We employed on farms, I suppose, about 700 or 900 men. But 
after we have employed this number on our farms and taken care o! 
the maintenance and all of the other work around the instituticn 
we have a certain residue of men who not only need to work or ought 
to work, but who must be taught how to hold their place in a produc- 
tion line. We have many instances of where men have confesse 
to the fact that they did not realize that they could make an hones 
living until they got into one of these institutions and learned a trad 
and that they were actually capable of earning an honest living 


DEFENSE ITEMS 


But to return to the item under discussion, the operations this pas 
vear have of course been almost altogether on defense items. Hight! 
percent of our production goes to the defense effort. Our larges! 
single item again being heavy canvas duck in point of production ai 

value. Canvas duck, as all of you know, is a very critical item. | 
is in short supply due to the fact that the heavy looms were conve! 

to lighter goods. In ordinary times there isn’t much demand 
heavy canvas. W i" ‘na war comes along they Fequire tents and tar 
paulins and all of that sort of thing. Items like canvas becom 
critical. Also we are operating in a number of other fields wher 
there are rather critical shortages. 
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SAMPLES OF PRODUCTS 


Mr. Rooney. In that connection, Mr. Bennett, you might de- 
scribe for the record the various exhibits that have been before us 
on the table. 

Mr. Bennerr. Our efforts have been, Mr. Chairman, to produce 
things that supply a considerable amount of hand labor and therefore 
we have gone into, for instance, making brushes. Brushes are pretty 
much a hand job and we manufacture brushes all the way from tooth 
brushes of the type you see here, nylon tooth brushes, to one used 
for swabbing out the bore of guns. 

We see over here some samples of our woolen products which are 
made at our textile mill at Terre Haute, Ind. Our principal item 
out in Terre Haute, Ind., at the present time is spinning and weaving 
woolen blankets used by the armed services. 

We make other woolen items out there as well. During the course 
of the year, let me say in answer to some inquiries I have had from 
some of you gentlemen that our production in the woolen textile 
mill has been kept down to a rather moderate rate due to the fact 
that there has lately been some unemployment in the woolen industry, 
particularly in New England, and because there was some feeling 
that we might be taking work away from unemployed workers we 
have stabilized our production at what can be produced on a one- 
shift basis on 42 looms. 

As a matter of fact, ] do not think that the order we received would 
have had much effect on the entire picture of production of woolen 
goods because we manufacture less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
national production of woolen goods and of the Army’s and Navy’s 
requirements, something less than 3 percent. 

I tell you that because that question may be raised with your 
committee. One of our other interesting industries, one that brings 
up an institution you have not questioned me about so far, and that 
is Aleatraz. 

Mr. Roonry. We have had testimony with regard to Alcatraz from 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. Bennerr. We are manufacturing out at Alcatraz cargo nets. 
They are these rope nets used for slings and other things. What ] 
am trying to point out to you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
committee is that there is a wide diversity of industrial operations in 
the Federal svstem. There are a great many different products that 
we manufacture. These gloves, for instance, are the type of com- 
modity, article, used by the Army and Navy largely, which furnish 
our men good employment and we make a little profit on it without 
interfering with free labor and industry. And we provide a wage for 
the men which is accumulated to their credit in the institution and is 
available to them when they leave. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Our requested authorization, Mr. Chairman, for administrative 
expenses next vear is $41,000 in excess of the amount allowed this 


year; $21,000 of this is to cover the pay increase. There is an addi- 
tional $7,200 for personal services, largely to take care of Ramspeck 
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promotions. We are also, out of this fund, paying the cost of (| 
rent for the building occupied by the headquarters of the corporatio; 
and there is an increase in that rental this year of $4,150. 

There is also a little item of $2,500 to pay for the increased cost jy 
the audit of our books made by the GAO. The General Accounting 
Office audits our books, but we pay them the cost. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is an explanation 


ESTIMATE OF INCOME 


Mr. Rooney. | am looking at the figures at page 49 of the com. 
mittee print concerning net income for the year, and I notice tha 
the 1951 year actual amount of net income was $3,381,449; whereas 
your estimate for 1952 is in the amount of $2,783,500, and a simila 
amount estimated for the coming fiscal year. How do vou account 
for the drop in net income? 

Mr. Bennetr. That estimate of $2,783,500 is too conservative. |} 
is going to be more than that, but that was the amount that we pu 
into the Budget Bureau some 8 months ago when things were dropping 
off a little. 

Mr. Rooney. What do vou think, as of today, the amount will !y 
at the end of the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Bennetr. We probably will earn pretty close to $4,000.00) 
this vear, Mr. Chairman. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Mr. Roonry. You might describe the matter of cooperation wit! 
the State educational officials in certain of the States where you hay 
institutions under which graduates of vour vocational courses ay 
awarded certificates of qualification as industrial and maintenance 
foremen and as qualified vocational instructors. 

Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Chairman, one of the activities of this corpora- 
tion under its organic act was to provide for the training—vocationa 
training—of inmates of our institutions. Under that mandate, w 
have set up some 130 different types of training courses. There 
almost every conceivable kind—baking, cooking, machine-tool mani- 
facturing, automobile mechanic, weaving and textile engineering, an 
so on. And a number of those courses are recognized by Stat 
vocational-training bureaus. A man who takes an approved cours 
in one of our institutions, completes it satisfactorily, gets credit {0 
that time in connection perhaps with an apprenticeship course. T 
be specific, a boy out at Englewood completes a course in welding 
He is in the welding coursé for so much time. That being 
accredited course, the State vocational people come to the instituto! 
and give the man an examination, give him a certificate; then lhe ca 
count that time as against his apprenticeship training. He receives 
a cértificate to that effect. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, we have had very pleasant and ¢- 
operative arrangements with a number of unions who will recogni 
the training that the men receive in our institutions and will give « 


released prisoner a job accordingly. I have been very heartened tls 
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year by an increasing and growing interest shown by various people 
in our men. It is interesting how many of them are now going 
out with jobs. In this last year 90 percent of the men leaving the 
Lewisburg Penitentiary left the penitentiary to a definite job. Up- 
ward of 50 percent of those men obtained their jobs through our 
efforts and in accordance with the training they received while in 
prison. 

We have an employment counselor at Lewisburg, for instance. A 
man comes into the institution and, if he wants to be a tool maker or 
wants to take, for instance, a course in repairing home appliances, 
which is a very popular course and one in which many can secure jobs, 
because they can work on their own, repairing refrigerators and ice 
boxes and radios and things of that kind, we give him a course. He 
receives credit for it, since it is an accredited course. And, if it is 
something that requires licensing by a State licensing commission, he 
gets cre dit accordingly. 

Printing barbering, photography, watchmaking, for example, are 
typical of “the courses that the men take. 

This, I think, is one of the significant ways to set our men on the 
right trail. We feel—in fact, we know—that a very considerable 
proportion of our men now leaving the institutions make good in the 
sense that they do not commit another crime within the period during 
which they are under supervision. I can give you many instances 
of individual cases of men who have gone out and written us back of 
the appreciation they have for the opportunities to take these courses. 
For example, we give a course in airplane-engine mechanics. It was 
set up during the war out at our institution at Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Young men come in there and they are put through this course. It 
takes about 18 months to 2 vears. Then they are gotten a job. 
Over 300 men have graduated, and only about 10 percent have failed. 

Here, for example, is a letter we have received just recently. 1 will 
omit the introductory part in reading it to you—— 

Mr. Roonry. Who is the warden? 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Schilder. 

Mr. Rooney. He is an old sparring partner of mine; a fraternity 
brother, 

Mr. Benner. This young man writes (reading): 

[ work for Republie out here. I am making $1.35 an hour. I am putting the 
nose gear in the F-84 Thunderjets. I want to thank you for all the help vou 
gave me while I was there. 

Here is one from a hospital attendant. In our institutions we 
teach men to be hospital attendants. Here is a letter from a man 
who got training as a hospital attendant at El Reno and says he got 
a job when he went out and he made good at it, and this is what he 
says, which is, I think, significant to you gentlemen (reading) : 

[t sure makes me feel good to see that, if a person bas a determination to make 
a go tg citizen, people are willing to back him and do all possible to help him 

i his goal. In lots of ways I am thankful for having had a chance to go to 
EL Re no, because [ not only got'a good job training but it helped me to mature 
and think along the right channels. 

Here is a whole lot of similar letters that I would be very glad to 
show to you. We are proud of these boys. Of course, some of them 
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fool us and some of them do not make good; but, if we can salva; 
some of 
PERCENTAGE OF REPEATERS 


Mr. Rooney. What is the percentage of repeaters? 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, we think about only 20 percent of 
our men commit another offense during the time they are under 
supervision. We have no method of following up these people lj 
during their lifetime, and so I can’t answer your question completely 

Mr. Rooney. They usually do not commit other offenses wniti 
they are out of your supervision; do they? 

Mr. Bennetr. Yes; they do. They commit them while unde; 
supervision. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the average length of Federal parol 
approximately how many years? 

Mr. Bennetr. How long he is under supervision? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. Fifteen months, about. 

Our basic problem is to rehabilitate these men. I can answer you! 
question another way. We do know that for the country as a whole 
Mr. Chairman, unfortunately, some 60 percent of the men that leave 
prisons in this country will return to prison within a period of 5 vears 

Our rate of recovery is higher considerably, we think, than that 
We think that the number of men that return does not begin to reach 
that number. But we have no way, actually, of following up on 
them in detail. 

Mr. Roonry. Any questions? 


CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURE INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. MarsHauv. One question. You are talking about your voca- 
tional expenses. You say that the plans for this fiscal year include 
a conference of agricultural instructors at Ashland, Ky. How many 
will attend this conference and what do you expect to benefit bj 
holding such a conference? 

Mr. Bennetr. I am glad you brought that question up, Mr 
Marshall, because it enables me to tell you that we have a course in 
agricultural, vocational agricultural training in seven of our institu- 
tions where men who are going to return to rural areas are givel 
training in agriculture. We teach them how to raise chickens, ele- 
ments of dairying, and so on. The inmate has the opportunity of 
choosing the particular kind of agricultural course he wants, under 
guidance and advice of course of the people. 

This vear we are calling a conference of those vocational agricultura 
supervisors and my recollection is that there are nine of them coming 
to the conference. They are, of course, spread out all over the country 
The conference will last about a week. It will be held in conjunction 
with the Department of Agriculture people engaged in a similar fie!’ 


MEETINGS WITH LOCAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Mr. MarsHauu. In this connection, your instructors, do they also 
attend meetings of their local experiment stations? 

Mr. Bennetr. Yes. If you mean by that whether they have to 
go to refresher courses from time to time. They work also very close! 
in cooperation with the county agent. Is that what you had in mind: 
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Mr. MarsHau. | did not have that quite in mind, although that 
ties in right closely with it. But we noticed that oftentimes people 
who are working in an agricultural way and keeping up to date with 
their information, that experiment stations have experiments at first 
hand that oftentimes people in working in an agricultural way do not 
pay close attention to. The thought struck me that with the expense 
of bringing people to Ashland, Ky.—lI can see some benefit to that— 
but I would object to it if they would not pay attention to their local 
agricultural work. That is the point I had in mind. I think it is an 
excellent idea of giving these people some help in an agricultural way 
but | would hope that the instructors that are doing that are taking 
every advantage that they can of the up-to-date methods that have 
been developed by experiment stations. 

Mr. Bennett. They do, I think, Mr. Congressman. Let me give 
you a figure that will interest you. We have these dairy herds around, 
Holstein herds. We have something like 800 milking cows. This 
last year we averaged around 13,000 pounds of milk per cow. You 
know that takes pretty good dairy management. Our record has 
been so good partially because we have been very careful in our 
breeding but also we have kept our men up to date. We have got a 
herd here, Congressman, of 40 cows that is averaging 15,198 pounds 
of milk. We have a herd down at La Tuna with 145 cows that 
averaged this last year 13,828 pounds. That herd really pays off. 
We run a dairy down there and we sell the milk to the Army hospital 
in El Paso. The William Beaumont General Hospital. And it is 
quite profitable. 

Incidentally, we cooperate with the local agricultural agents in 
herd-improvement operations and our bull calfs are much sought 
after, especially if they are registered as most of them are. 

Mr. MarsHauu. That is all. 


PRICE COMPARISON 


Mr. AANDAHL. How does the price that you receive for these 
articles that are made by the Federal prisons industry compare to the 
prices that are received by private enterprise for similar articles? 

Mr. Bennerr. They are sold at current market prices, Congress- 
man. If it is an item on which there are bids, they are sold at what- 
ever the average bid is, whatever the average bid received by the 
Government agency. Take shoes, for example. We manufacture 
shoes for the Army and contemporaneously the War Department is 
purchasing shoes from private concerns. We take the average bid 
price received from private manufacturers and sell it to the Depart- 
ment at the same price. 

On an item of milk, for instance, that is a price set by the Milk 
Commission. 

SPIRITUAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. Roonry..Mr. Bennett, in discussing those appalling figures 
with regard to the number of prisoners who wind up promptly in jail 
again, do you think that enough stress has been placed on spiritual 
rehabilitation of these prisoners rather than psychiatrics and keeping 
them busy at the various prison industries? 
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Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, we are certainly doing everything 
in the world we can to improve the spiritual life and broaden oppor. 
tunities for Chrisitan training. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think we are doing enough today? Foy 
instance we were talking about Seagoville, where you just have tyo 
part-time chaplains. 

Mr. Bennert. | think one chaplain is enough, one of each faith) jy 
the institutions. 

Mr. Rooney. Let’s take Atlanta; what is the population of Atlanta’ 

Mr. Bennett. Two thousand one hundred men. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think one chaplain of each faith is enough to 
cover a prison population such as that? 

Mr. Bennett. I think so, yes. One of the things we have bee: 
trying to do is to encourage personal counseling by the chaplain of 
the particular individual man or boy. We have been meeting wit! 
very considerable success with that through our psychiatrists. But 
also these boys come in to meet each evening with the chaplain and ly 
discusses some problem or other that the boy or man may be facing 
It is the kind of man-to-man religious training that counts. 

Mr. Rooney. Don’t you think that if we gave you more ministers 
rabbis, and priests we could do a better job than increasing the num- 
ber of more costly psychiatrists and psychologists? 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. Every man who 
shows any evidence of interest in church now gets an opportunity to 
go to church. He also has an opportunity to obtain personal religious 
counseling and I know it benefits a great many of them. Our attend- 
ance at church is entirely voluntary. In some places a pretty sub- 
stantial percentage of men go to church. In Milan where we have 
very competent chaplains for instance, a high percentage of the men 
who are registered and belong to a faith go to chapel. We are not 
so successful in some other places. But every man who wants to 
profit by religious counseling or attendance at services or obtain com- 
fort and inspiration from Christian guidance has an opportunity to 
do so. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a subject which could be gone into at great 
length, but we must now conclude. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1952. 


sALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


WITNESSES 





e two 
HAROLD I. BAYNTON, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, DIREC- 
uth in TOR, OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 
HENRY D. ROGERS, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCH 
fan ta? 
; Amounts available for obligation 
wh to 
1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
: mitation or estimate $4, 156, 000 $3, 600, 000 $3, 900, 000 
win oO Proposed supplemental due to pay increases F 238, 000 d 
wit] sejbursements from other accounts 14, 770 12, 000 10, 000 
But Total available for obligation 4,164, 776 3, 850, 000 3, 910, 000 
; obligated balance, estimated savings — 58, 279 
na he 
acing Obligations incurred 4, 106, 491 3 850, O00 2, 910, 000 


sters 


Obligations by activities 


num- 
Description 1951 actual 
W ho 
itv to Direct Obligations 


IM1OUs 109, 563 


976, 264 


Management and liquidation $1, 
2. Administrative adjudication of claims 





] 
tend- . Litigation x5 938, 778 
sub- Executive direction . 37, 111 
5. Central administrative services 39], 965 
have 6, Vesting of certain enemy-owned property 638, 040 
* men ‘otal direct obligations 4,091, 721 
‘e¢ not j oe Te 
: Obligations Payable Out of Peimbursements From 
its to Other Accounts 
com Management and liquidation 682 
it v to 2 A iministrative adjudication of claims 3, 694 
. Litigation 5, 940 
). Central administrative services 
a a) Personnel 4, 062 
PTeu } ‘ theme eaatime 
ta (5) Other administrative services 
Vesting of certain enemey-owned property 392 
otal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 14, 770 


Obligations incurred 4, 106, 491 





1952 estimate 


$1. 402, 452 
YSO, 118 
787, 104 

40,177 

393, 238 


234, 911 


2 838, OOO 


2 150 


5, 400 


4+, WOO 


12, 000 


3, 850, 000 


1953 estimate 


$1, 423, 227 
1, 188, 509 
848, 804 
40, 752 
398, 708 


3, 900, 000 


400 


10, 000 


3, 910, 000 


ore 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 


Total number of permanent positions | 765 664 
Full time equivalent of all other positions: 

Foreign employees in service abroad 

Other 
Average number of all employees 


Average Salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average Salary 
Average grade 
Crafts, protective and custodial grades 
Average Salary 2 
Average grade »-3.1 
Ol Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Foreign employees in service abroad 
Part time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52 week base 
Payment above basic rates 


5, 668 


. 200 
3, S87 


3, 545 


000 

2, 000 
3, 000 
000 
000 

2, 000 
50, 0OO 
. COO 
000 

, 000 


Total personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 4. 106, 491 3, 850, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The next item for our consideration, gentlemen, is 
for the Office of Alien Property, which is to be found beginning at 
page 39 of the committee print, and beginning at tab 13 of book 2 


of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert in the record pages 1 and 2 of tly 
justifications. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


Analysis of base for fiseal year 1953 


600, 00 


fegular appropriation, 1952 act 
238. (il 


Supplemental appropriation for 1952 


Total appropriation, 1952 
teductions: Vesting of certain enemy-owned property 
Additions: 


Adjustment in base (net) (+ or 
Base for 1953 3. 603. 0S 
Estimate for 1953 3. 900, 00 


90H 4 


Increase over base 


+ (2 Of 


Increase or decrease from total appropriation, 
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Comparison of base with estimate for 1953 


Base for 1953 Estimate for 1953 | Increase or decrease 
Activity A ver- Aver- Aver- 
age age uge 
age Amount ARK Amount ag 
posi posi- posl- 
tions tions tions 


Amount 


Management and liquidation 220.8 | $1, 402, 452 2) $1, 297 +$20, 775 
2 Administrative adjudication of claims..; 146.1 O80, 118 iB. " 188, 509 ~ 96 L908) 391 
3. Litigation ‘ 109. 2 787, 104 7 ” 804 11! +61. 700 
4, Executive direction 50 40, 177 : "59 paar 
{dministrative services 81.6 203, 238 6 708 £5 470 


i 


Total . f 7 3, 503, O89 587 a, 000 24. ; +296, 911 
Transfer to: Salaries and expenses, general | 
administration, Department of Justice 100, 000 000 

Grand total 7 3, 603, O89 587 3, 000 | 24. ; +296, 911 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 
Appropriation (regular bill) $3, 600, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 238, 000 
Total 3, 838, 000 
Deduction: Vesting of certain enemy-owned property . 234. 911 
Base for 1953 3, 603, 089 
Net difference, 1953 over 1952 


Requirements Diifavende: 
Activities a aa : 
nen, Is 3 1952 ad- 1953 esti or de- 


justed mate ah 


Ung al 
book " Management and liquidation $1, 402, 452 | $1, 423, 227 
({dministrative adjudication of claims 980, 118 1, 188, 509 
. ’ Litigation 787, 104 848, SO4 
of th : Executive direction 40,177 | 40, 752 

Administrative services 393, 238 398, 708 


Totals 3, 603, O89 3, 900, 000 +206, +2096, 911 
otal estimate of appropriation, 1953 3, 900, 000 


Includes $100,000 transferred to “Salaries and expenses, General Administration, Department of Justice.”’ 


Mr. Rooney. The amount requested is $3,900,000, which would 
>be an increase of $300,000 over the 1952 authorization. 
As shown at page 1 of the justifications, this is $296,911 over the 
1953 base. 
There is to be found at pages 5 and 6 of the justifications, which 
}pages we shall insert in the record at this point, a chart showing the 
900, 0 workload of the Office of Alien Property. 
The documents are as follow:) 


9H 


La? on 
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actual | 1952estimate 14 


Business enterprises 
On hand, beginning of year. 
Received 
Liquidated 
Pending, end of year 
Real estate: 
On hand, beginning of year 
Received 
Liquidated 
Pending, end of year 
Patent management: Number managed 
Number of claims pending: 
Beginning of year 
Received 
Closed_. 
End of year 
Number of cases pending 
Beginning of year 
Received... 
Closed 
End of year... 


Mr. Roonry. At page 11 of the justifications is to be found 
statement with regard to the vesting orders issued, and total propert 
vested, actual, to June 30, 1951, and estimated for the fiscal yea; 
1952, which we shall insert in the record, together with page 
thereof, which contains a statement of disposition of property, actual 
to June 30, 1950, and for the fiscal year 1951, and estimated for fisca! 
vears 1952 and 1953. 

(The documents are as follows: ) 


Ve sting orders issued and total property vested, actual to June 30, 1951, 
for fiscal year 1952 


{Values in thousands of dollars} 


Actual 


Mar. 11, 1942, to 


June 30, 1950 Fiscal year 1951 


Type of property 


Number Number Number 
of vesting Value ‘of vesting Value of vesting 
orders orders orders 


Total 15,100 | $341, 654 3, 298 $38, 600 640 


Interests in business enterprises 760 169, 338 37 1, 069 
Patents, copyrights, trademarks 312 11, 949 73 | 
Real estate 553 ), 466 108 909 
Mortgages and other interests in 

property 116 , 260 15 7) 
Tangible personalty 22! 327 11 20 
Securities 20, 879 463 9, 030 
Notes, claims, and credits 276 3, 560 331 7,086 | 
Bank balances, currency, and coin y 23, 966 461 | 14,737 
Life insurance and annuities 7 , 720 , 395 1, 924 
Safe deposit boxes 2 13 
Estates , 516 34, 451 yey 1, 424 
Trusts 296 415, 976 4 2, 380 
Guardianships Y , 704 
Property in the Philippine Islands ; 9, 058 


Values include only prevesting royalties; no estimates » made of the value of those to be vy 


year 1952. 
2 No estimat« 
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Disposition of property, actual to June 30, 1950, and for fiscal year 1951, estimated 
for fiscal years 1952 and 1953 


{In thousands of dollars] 


| Estimated amount of 

| property to be dis- | Dispositions 
posed of 

| 


| Changes | Actual Estimated 

Fig | inform | Total |_ _ ‘ ius ae 
vested | ;and value} to be 
| | of prop- | dis- |Mar. 11,} After 
erty to | posed 1942, fiscal 


Type of property 


Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiseal 





| 
[Pune 3 vi | June 30,| of? | toJune 7051 te ho year 
| 1953 | 30,1950; 299F | 1952 953 | 1953 2 
| SS ee, ee, Tn, ES See sedated Sreiese-esieistacens Aiianaeeas 
| 
Total. | $391,479 | $67, 750 |$459,229 |$208,881 |$22, $53 $43, 200 $53,743 $130, 552 
| = 
Interests in business enterprises. __|171, 407 55, 300 |226, 707 | 93,300 | 3, 400 , 000 | 12,000 | 101, 007 
Patents, copyrights, trade-marks, | | | 
etc : , 949 | 11, 949 , 949 | 33 (3) (3) 
Real estate | 7,475 | 2, 5 9,975 | 5,277 | 460 ) ,600 | = 1, 83! 
Mortgages and other interests in | 
real property , 346 | 7 2, 046 , 022 90 2 100 
i Tangible personalty - , 347 | 5 , 497 976 3 300 
OU Securities 32, 409 27, 59, 409 | 21, 3: 5, 100 , , 000 8, 975 
Notes, claims, and credits 21, 981 &, 29, 9X1 wit 5, 500 5, Of 5, 000 2,7 
Bank balances, currency, and coin . 703 , 703 | 22, 076 3, 400 5, 9, 000 4 
Life insurance and annuities | 3, 869 3, 869 , 25 1, 100 l, 300 
ics E states ; ve ..| 37,175 —8, 000 | 29,175 , 600 1, 600 a i 3,000 | 2, 975 
Dage {2 rusts : . 50,056 | —17,000 | 33, 056 , 600 2, 200 3, 3, 000 | 
actual Gus ardianship e states . 704 —900 S04 661 143 


| ; Property in Philippine Islands 9, 058 9, 058 9, 058 
Or fiscal 


This column represents the sum of the dollar figures in the 3 value columns on exhibit No. 1. 

These columns do not include property that may be acquired by the office subsequent to June 30, 1952 

Values include only prevesting royalties; no estimates are made of the value of those to be vested or 
disposed of in fiseal years 1952, 1953, and after 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a general statement, Mr. Baynton, 
with respect to this appropriation? 

Mr. Baynton. Yes; I have, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall be pleased to have you proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Baynron. Thank you. 

As you stated, Mr. Chairman, we are requesting an allotment of 
$3,900,000 this vear, of which $100,000 will go to the Administrative 
Division of the Department, leaving the Office with $3,800,000 to 
work on. 

Mr. Rooney. For the record, none of the money in this request now 
before the committee, if allowed, would be paid out of taxpayers’ 
funds, but would be paid from the properties in the hands of the 
Office of Alien Property; is that correct? 

Mr. Baynron. That is correct, sir. 

ae Rooney. All right, proceed. 

Baynton. This year our allotment is $3,600,000, and we are 
Wet for a supplemental of $238,000 to cover the pay increases 
allowed by the Congress just at the close of the last session. In 
passing I might say that that $238,000 is $28,000 short of what the 
actual cost to the office will be. 

Mr. Roonry. W ill you give us that figure again? 

Mr. BAYNTON. $2. 38, 000. 

Mr. Roongy. It is $28,000 short, you say? 





Mr. Baynron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 

Mr. Baynron. So that adding the $3,600,000 and the $238 (09 
actually our request this year is $62,000 over the current year. 

We currently have 596 employees, of which 164 are attorneys, and 
the average employment which we are requesting this year would work 
out to 587 employees, 167 of which are attorneys. 


DECREASE IN STAFF 


I might say that we have recently run a reduction in force, so that 
when the 30-day notices are effective our payroll will be down to 563 
people, of whom 145 will be attorneys. 

To give you an idea of the decrease in the staff of the office over th 
over the past few years, in 1948 our payroll was 805. This was De- 
ecember 31, 1948. At December 31, 1949, it was 695. At the end of 
1950 it was 673. 

NEW EXPENSES 


We have some new expenses which are rather heavy, which are 
brought about by the various peace treaties with Germany and Japan, 
and the change of status of our Armed Forces in those countries. 

In Germany we have had the benefit of quite a few German natives 
in our office there, whose salaries were paid through the occupatior 
costs. Well, that is all over, or will shortly be all over, and we will 
have to take 34 of those people on our own payroll. That is an item 
of $46,900. 

In Japan the Army had been doing all our investigations, and, of 
course, that is stopping. We have had to establish in Japan a ver\ 
small office of 3 people. One is a secretary, 2 are investigators. ‘Thy 
cost there of the 3 positions will be $20,300. 

There will be other obligations, communications, rent, utilities, 
housing, and so forth, and we figure that comes to about $100,000 

Mr. Roonry. Will vou repeat that, please? 

Mr. Baynron. I beg your pardon. Other obligations, such as 
communication services, rent and utility services, housing, will com 
to $32,800. 

The total personnel services abroad will total $67,200. These ar 
additions we have to take on. Therefore we have an additional cos! 
of $100,000. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say $67,200, that is the total of the two 
figures you gave us awhile ago for the German and Japanese offices? 

Mr. Baynron. That is right. And then there is the $32,800 fo: 
communications and rents and utilities for that group, both places. 
totaling about $100,000. Those are additional costs we have neve' 
had to face before, and, of course, we will carry them on. 


WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTIONS 


We will have some within-grade promotions, we estimate, and thos 
are the Ramspeck raises, which will cost an additional $53,000 for ow 
office as a whole. 
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JAPANESE SITUATION 


On the Japanese situation I would like to point out a couple of 
things. In the last few months, at the request of the Army, and at 
the request of the State Department, we have had two groups of 
people, groups of two, who went into Japan, working with the Army 
and the Japanese authorities. This has resulted, of course, in the 
establishment of that small office over there. But already, because 
of those trips and because of that office, we have vested $423,000 in 
cash. 

The Japanese authorities are going ahead with Japanese law, No. 
60, which will eventually result in almost $5 million worth of Japanese 
bonds held by our office becoming liquid. 

Further, as a result of those trips, the Japanese authorities have 
agreed to allow residents of the United States who have ven-deposit 
certificates to turn them in and be paid 100 percent. That is, 100 
ven for 100 yen. Up until our trips over there, all Japanese living 
outside of Japan were restricted to 30 percent of their bank deposits. 
We have had the Japanese lift that restriction so far as residents in the 
United States are concerned. 

I believe that the activities so far of our Japanese situation have 
been very fruitful. 

PHILIPPINE SITUATION 


The last time I was here we spoke a little of the Philippine situation. 
We took over the Philippine Alien Property last June. At the time 
we did not know too much about what we were getting. 

We find now that we have an office in Manila with 31 employees, in 
addition to the man we had to send to take charge. They have under 
their control—I am going to bore you with some statistics, but I 
believe they are the first which have come in on this thing and you 
should have them—-115 residential properties, 78 farms, 84 buildings— 
that is all types of buildings but not houses—around 1,700 pieces 
of personal property——that is a whole list of things we are still check- 
ing on—22 different issues of securities, some of them quite valuable, 
and over 800 mortgages. There are a lot of other miscellaneous items. 

They have 375 claims before that office which have to be processed. 
They have 53 cases in the Philippine courts. 


CLAIMS BRANCH 


The Claims Branch today is faced with 53,000 claims; 61,873 
claims bave been filed with the Office; 8,872 have been processed. 
The remainder, 53,001, are vet to be processed. 

We have 54 attorneys currently in that branch, consisting of a 
Chief, a World War I section, with 1 man in it. Four are handling 
correspondence, and that is becoming very heavy. Four are doing 
research and opinion work. ‘Lhirteen are handling title claims. 
Fourteen are on debt claims, and seventeen are in the Trial Section. 

Again, the workloads are very high. If you break it down by 
cases, each title attorney is handling over 600; the debt people are 
swamped with over 3,000 each; and the trial attorneys are over 125 
each, 
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We are pushing on the trial or hearing of claims. When | s,, 
“trial” | am speaking of the trials before the hearing examiners. ~ 

We have now 555 cases docketed for hearing, as against 236 a vex, 
ago. In our World War I claims, and these are the dregs of th, 
great mass of work, we have 544 pending before us. 

To show you the handling of them, on December 31, 1950, ther 
were 864. June 30, 1951, there were 606. We are down to 544 
Most of them are small claims, and you have to find the person, an 
that sort of thing. We are going ahead with them as best we cay 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


We have legislation pending before the Bureau of the Budget fo; 
approval there, which would take out of the debt claim field, goverp. 
ment securities. By that I mean such things as German Governmen 
bonds, and municipal bonds, if they are guaranteed by the Germa 
Government. 

That brings your debt claims situation in the field of claims agains! 
the enemy government, to priorities, wages and so forth, that proper! 
should be paid. 1 think you will all recall that there was considera) 
discussion of that a year ago here in this room. That would probab| 
affect at least 9,000 debt claims. The total number of debt clains 
pending is 43,000. 

On the yen certificates, where there are a terrific number of debi 
claims, we do not feel that the time is right to bring legislation in tha! 
field, particularly in view of the fact that the Japanese banks and tli 
Japanese authorities have taken the first step of agreeing to pa) 
United States residents 100 percent of their deposits. With th 
situation going in that direction, if we can work out with the Japanes 
Government some way of paying some of these deposits in Americal 
dollars, the situation so far as debt claims is concerned will improv 
considerably in the ven field. 


CLAIMS SITUATION 


The Claims situation in the Office of Alien Property is probably th 
poorest situation which we have, because of the volume of claims w: 
are unable to handle. I can only say that we are doing the best tha! 
we can with the people we have. 


LITIGATION 


In litigation we have 1,568 court cases pending; 299 of thos: 
general litigation. That means section 9, or section 17; 1,269 ar 
the estates and trust cases, the bulk of which are in the Califor 
and Oregon and Washington State courts. 

Our statistics do not go all the way back in the Office on the cases 
but back to 1947 we have had 5,155 court cases. We have complete: 
3,587. The remainder is the 1,568. This branch has 46 attorneys 
in it, of which they will lose 4 when the RIF notices take effect. 

In the general litigation cases, to break the cases down a little )i' 
more, there are 274, which makes a case load of 12 per attorney. | 
that group are the heavy hard-to-handle cloaking cases, with th 
exception of the I. G. Chemie case, which is the biggest case we have. 
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Thirty-nine cases are on appeal, and 1,250 estates and trust cases, a 
little easier type of litigation to handle, are involved. The case load 
in that section is 104 per person. 

I might remind you again that we have generally no control over 
the number of cases we have, because we are defendants 9 times out 
of 10 and cannot control the volume of the work. 

We estimate that the property under litigation has a value of 
approximately $176 million. At one time it was over $300 million. 

Of the section 9 (a) suits, suits to recover property we have vested, 
there are 127; 107 of which are in the United States, and 20 of which 
are in the Philippine Islands. 

Of the 15 cases in the various courts of appeal, 8 are in the United 
States and 7 are in the Philippine Islands, and we have 6 pending in 
the Supreme Court. 

Following are the 10 most important 9 (a) cases which we have. 
Of course, No. 1 is the J. G. Chemie v. McGrath. ‘That is the General 
Analine Corp., valued somewhere between $60 million to $100 million. 

Albert versus McGrath case; value $12 million. 

Bank Waedenswil, a $3 million case. 

Royal Exchange Assurance case, $6 million. 

Halbach case «$4,350,000. 

Uebersee. That is the Fritz von Ople properties. $3,560,000. 

The Vort case, $1,200,000. 

The Ruoff case, $1,500,000. 

Another bank case, the Bank Voor Handel. $3,200,000. 

And the Von Francken-Sierstorpff case, $2 million. 

We have 48 section 17 cases pending. ‘Those are section 17 cases 
where we are bringing actions. Twenty-three of those are in the 
United States and 25 in the Philippine Islands. 

Those are the bulk of our large cases. 


MANAGEMENT AND LIQUIDATION 


In our Management and Liquidation Branch, which is the branch 
which handles patents, copyrights, real and personal property, business 
enterprise, not only the operation but liquidation, we have 61 people. 

In the actual business enterprise, we have received 269, have 
closed 185, and currently have 74. Breaking the 74 down, 38 of those 
74 are what we call active business enterprises. That list of companies 
was published in the Congressional Record just a few days ago. 
The remainder of the 74, which is 36, are companies where we have 
such a small percentage, like 1 percent, or a half of 1 percent or maybe 
| percent of the stock, that it is just the stockholding, but it is not the 
kind of stock you could sell on the Stock Exchange. It is the kind of 
security which has no ready market. So when these companies are 
freed from these problems of litigation and we can offer it, we will 
have to offer it like it was a big issue, through the medium of a pro- 
spectus and so on. 

In addition, there are 12 real-estate holding companies. That is the 
type of company which is liquidated by selling its property. 

In addition to that, there were 15 patent-holding companies. The 
example of that is the Jasco Corp., of which we own 50 percent of 
the stock and the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey owns the other 50 
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percent. That company collects, of course, royalties on its patents 
and we collect dividends on them. 

Jasco is a good example of the tvpe of thing that we have not beey 
able to sell: There was a half-million-dollar liability problem wit} 
Monsanto Chemical, I believe, which has been hanging fire for son, 
months, coming to the end of its road. As soon as that is settled 
which will result in the payment of close to that figure to Jasco, \, 
will be in a position to evaluate the patents and offer our property fo; 
sale. 

We supplied, at Senator Wiley’s request, a very comprehensiy, 
analysis of our large companies and corporations. You might } 
interested in knowing that, since vesting, the assets of those corpora- 
tions have increased 92 percent; their liabilities have only increased 
25 percent; and their net worth has increased 151 percent; their sales 
are up 115 percent; and their net after taxes is up 105 percent; and 
they have paid to the United States in taxes, since vesting, over $7é 
million. 

I think when the record of corporations is scrutinized, it will turn 
out to be a very excellent record. 

In the same office we have a great deal of real and personal property, 
such as lots, buildings, houses, farms, and so forth, of which 1,000 
came in from the Philippines. So, we have had to add that to ow 
docket. 

On that type of property we have 4,631 individual pieces of propert\ 
We have closed out 2,351. We have 2,280 left, at a value of around 
$3 million. 

Patents and copyrights are also handled in this branch; and, to 
show vou the workload there, what has happened over the years is 
that they had 44,205 patents. We have either returned or closed 
out cases of 20,494, and we have in the office 23,711. 12,000 of these 
are enemy patents and are available for license on a nonexclusiv: 
rovalty-free basis. There have been 3,565 different applicants in 
terested in these ptents, and we have issued over 3,100 licenses on 
approximately 12,000 of them. They have been widely used, as 
nearly as we can tell. 

We had to pick up the enemy patent applications which were pend 
ing in the Patent Office when the war started. There were 4,706 of 
those. We have processed all except 73. 

We also picked up patent contracts. We picked up 893. patent! 
contracts; 742 of them are still active and in effect. Because th 
average person wants those continued, we were standing in the shoes 
of the original German enemy owner; and, of course, certain moneys 
come into the Government because of that. 

This office also handles about 500,000 copyrights, and we are 
responsible for about 25 million feet of motion-picture film. 

Income from this branch at the end of December 1951 was 
$8,225,000. Last November its income for the month was $2,304,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say that I am restricting my remarks to 
just four of the principal branches. I am not trying to go through the 
whole office. 


INTERCUSTODIAL AND PROPERTY BRANCH 


One more branch I would like to speak about a little is the Inter- 
custodial and Property Branch. This is responsible for the vesting 
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and also the property after vesting. Of course, it is responsible for 
our relations with the other signers of the Brussels agreement, the 
[ARA agreement. It also handles foreign funds. 

Up to June 30, 1950, we had issued 15,100 vesting orders. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, we issued 3,293. From June 30, 
1951, to the end of 1951 there were 521 more. This makes a total 
today of 18,914. 

Now, our vesting program is to all intents and purposes over. 
There will be a few more vesting orders, but the bulk of the work is 
gone. The workload in this place now is the collection and the custody 
and taking into possession of this great mass of recently vested 
property, Which we did in a great rush. 

The intercustodial problems with Sweden involve property figured 
at about $10 million; Holland, $30 million; Norway, about $2 million; 
Canadians, about $5 million; and, though I have no figure for the 
United Kingdom, it might be the highest one. 

These things seem to work out very well. As an example of our 
recent meeting, the Dutch have paid immediately $850,000 on 
property in dispute between the two countries, and are sending 
$2,500,000 more. Also with the Dutch the Conti Bank case resulted 
in another $850,000 payment to the United States, and the Unitas 
case, $1,020,000 to the United States. 

Those are very briefly the principal high spots of my office. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The last balance sheet I have is dated ‘9-1-51.”’ I am sorry we 
could not bring it up to date, to the end of the year, but it shows as of 
that date property vested in the amount of $384 million; an apprecia- 
tion of value of that property of $75 million; and an income on that 
property of $46 million; making a total of $505 million. 

We have paid out of those funds a total of $209,400,000. $120 
million went to the war-claims fund. $32,100,000 has been used for 
administrative expenses. We have paid out in claims or in property 
returned $37 million. The original transfer to the Philippine Alien 
Property Custodian still shows on the books as $9,100,000. We have 
transferred to the Treasury under reverse lend-lease $1 million. Both 
Treasury and State tell us that we are the only agency in Government 
actually collecting reverse lend-lease funds. There have also been 
revaluations due to liquidations of $10,200,000. That totals up to 
$209,400,000. 

Therefore, we have in effect the net balance of $295,600,000, of 
which, on September 1 of last year, $97,300,000 was in cash. 

The claims figures are not shown. We estimate that we have from 
$750 million to $850 million in claims filed against us; but, as you 
know, only property against which the claim is filed can be used to 
pay the claims. So we estimate that only $50 million will be paid on 
the $750 million to $850 million. 

Mr. Roonry. May I see that statement? 

Mr. Baynron. Surely. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to answer 
any questions. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this balance sheet as of September 
1,1951, in the record at this point. 

(The document is as follows: ) 


Onn 
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BALANCE SHEET As OF Sept. 1, 1951 


Total estimated value of property vested or controlled___.___._-_- $280. 000 000 


(No attempt to value patents, copyrights, works of art, ete.) 


Net estimated value of all vested property: 


Value, date of vesting i 384, 000, 000 
Appreciation, since vesting 75, 000, 000 
Income, since vesting : 46, 000. 000 

Total value 505, 000 000 


Paid out: 


War Claims Commission. P 120, 000, 000 
Administrative and conservatory expenses from 1942 32, 100, 000 
Claims paid, property returned or transferred _ - 37, 000, 000 
Transferred to Philippine Alien Property 9, 100, 000 
Transferred to Treasury under reverse lend-lease 1, 000, 000 
Revaluations, due to liquidations 10, 200, 000 

Total. oe 209, 400, 000 


Estimated net balance, $295,600,000 ($97,300,000 is in cash). 
The best estimate we can make of the value of claims filed against, in effect 
above estimated net balance is: 


Title claims : $300, 000, 000-$350, 000, 000 
Debt claims 450, 000, 000-— 500, 000, 000 
(EC) eye ae is iniciie Nia dae Bue eee Ee 750, 000, OOO-— 850, 000, 000 


For various reasons, estimated claims payable out of those filed will be approvi- 
mately $50,000,000. Example: We have vested property of the German Gover 
ment valued at about $5,000,000; we have about 5,000 claims filed against. that 
valued at about $180,000,000. 

Section 9 suits are filed for return of property valued at $125,000,000. 


SCHERING CASE 


Mr. Roonry. During the course of the testimony of the Attorney 
General he referred to the sale of assets or the interest of the Office o/ 
Alien Property in the Schering Corp. Is that the proper name? 

Mr. Baynton. That is right; the Schering Corp. 

Mr. Rooney. That is expected to be disposed of next month 
according to such testimony? 

Mr. Baynron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many people have been engaged in the affairs 
of the Schering Corp.? 

Mr. Baynton. In my office, you mean? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, in the Office of Alien Property. 

Mr. Baynton. Well, it was in court, so the Litigation Branch was 
engaged in it at one time. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us take it as of the beginning of this fiscal vea: 
July 1, 1951. 

Mr. Baynton. Of course, I am estimating pretty liberally, bu' | 
would say that in the Business Management “Section all five of those 
people have been engaged on it rather steadily. That includes, of 
course, Mr. Myron, my deputy, and myself, and Mr. Se hlezinger’ 
office, which is attached to my office but is what you might c: ails 
legislative and legal counsel for the Director. 

A great many people in the New York office have been involved it 
this. There I cannot guess. I do not know how many in the Anti 
trust Division have been involved. 
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Mr. Rooney. That does not help us very much, when you say “A 
creat many people,” because as I look at your workload sheets I find 
that with respect to business enterprises vou have only anticipated 
receiving 20 new items in the coming fiscal vear as compared with 35 
in the current year. With regard to real estate, vou expect to receive 
30 items as compared to 1,500 in the current vear; with regard to 
patent Management you expect to receive 21,561 as compared with 
23.711; and with regard to claims you expect to receive 750 as com- 
pared with 1,800 in the current vear; and as far as litigation cases are 
concerned you expect that the number will be the same in the coming 
year as it is in the current vear. 

What is the value of the Schering property which you are disposing? 

\ir. Baynton. Its net worth is about $11 million. I believe that 
is the approximate figure. 


REDUCTION OF STAFF AND APPROPRIATIONS AFTER SALE 


Mr. Rooney. All right, $11 million. I wonder why it is vou need 
anvwhere near the staff which you have at the present time. 

Mr. Bayntron. If I may go back a moment, Mr. Chairman; when 
vou asked me to give you the number of people who work on Schering, 
| do not know how that can really be answered, because these people 
in each one of these sections are spending their time on all their 
husiness-management problems. 

It is true that. we expect in business enterprise to receive only 20, 
but you have the others still with us. You have to work on them. 
We are working with 38 companies who are in active business, plus 
the numbers I gave of others that are in liquidation. We are talking 
about the supervision, as best we can, and the watching of $200 
million or $300 million worth of property, where our control is quite 
remote. Our control is a stockholder’s control, used and exercised 
hy voting at stockholders’ meetings. 

Going to Schering specifically, Schering is one of the very few large 
companies where the Government owns 100 percent of the stock. 
Schering is one of the leading pharmaceutical corporations in the 
United States. Now, it was not a leading pharmaceutical corporation 
when it was vested. It was quite small. It had no laboratories. It 
was not developing products. It was sort of an assembly-line business 
for German technology which was shipped over here. Today it is an 
active competitor in that field with one of the finest of labs. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it your contention, then, that your connection 
with Schering is much more involved since you own 100 percent of 
the stock, and since the company has increased in stature to the 
extent you indicate, and that the work there is much more than where 
you merely have to attend stockholders’ meetings and vote your stock? 

Mr. Baynton. No; what I was trying to get to, Mr. Chairman, 
was that here a great amount of work had to be done with the Schering 
corporation because of the patent situation and the problem of how 
to handle the patents. 

Mr. Roonry. Stay with my question. 

Mr. Baynron. Well, I will say “No,” then. 

Mr. Roonry. Why not? 

Mr. Baynron. Because you have me answering two questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I would not want to do that. 
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Mr. Baynron. At least, that is the way I understand it, \f; 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I am just sitting over here on the other side of thp 
table trying to get you to explain to us what this situation is. With 
a work record such as I have described and read to you, showing suc} 
extensive reductions in the amount of incoming work as compared 
with the current fiscal year and as compared “with previous fiseg 
years, and where you have a property in which you own 100 percent af 
the stock, and in which you are so engrossed in its operations as vou 
have indicated, which you propose to dispose of, why can we not ae- 
cordingly reduce the number of employees in the Office of Alien 
Property and the attendant aufhorizations therefor? 

Mr. Baynron. But we are down 100 people in 1 year, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we are down from 805 from 1948 to 1951, where we hay 
596 as of the end of 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. And further, because of the fact that your vestings 
as vou have indicated, are practically finished. 

Mr. Baynron. That is right. If you will recall, last vear I w: 
very hopeful to be able to swing people and momentum into the claims 
situation, where we are way behind, but with my reduced payroll 
although I have been able to put some additional people on the claims 
situation, it has been helpful but not helpful enough, so far as the 
claimant is concerned who cannot get his claim allowed. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, if you will, assume that we do not know ver 
much about this, and then attempt to further convince us. Up to 
now, however, | have not heard a word which would convince m 
that this staff should not be substantially reduced. 

Mr. Baynton. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is a little hard to talk 
about the business management problems. You must remembe' 
there is a backlog of all this. 

Mr. Rooney. We are giving you every opportunity to talk about 
what vou want, to justify what vou are asking for. I am indicating 
my frame of mind at the moment. Perhaps you can change it. 


S 


SWITCHING FUNDS FROM VESTING TO CLAIMS 


Mr. Rocrers. Mr. Chairman, if I may say this, we are planning 0: 
switching $234,911 from the vesting programs, plus the $62,000 
increase that we are asking for. 

Now, in the fiscal year 1952 we estimate we will dispose of 2 
claims. In 1953 we estimate that the disposition of claims will go up 
from 2,500 to 10,500. That will reduce your backlog in claims 
Although you will not receive as many, you will lose backlog, from an 
estimated 52,538 to 42,788. 

So far as real estate is concerned, although we will receive 1,500 
1952 and only 50 in 1953, in estimating the backlog at the end of 1955 
with the personnel that we have requested, it is still going to be mor 
sir, than it was at the beginning of the 1952 fiscal vear. 

Getting back to business e nterprise, at the beginning of 1952 we ha 
78. We estimate at the end of 1953 we will still have 7 77 left. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a substantial reduction, is it not, in th 
number of business enterprises you would have on hand? 

Mr. Rocers. It isa reduction of 1, sir; from 78 pending at the me 
ning of 1952 to 77 pending at the end of 1953. It is only a reductl 
of 1. 
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Mr. Rooney. I am looking at the reduction from 85 which you 
expect to have eae at the end of this year as compared with 77 
at the end of next yea 

Mr. Rocers. Yes, an but to reduce that from 85 to 77 we need the 
people whom we are pages 

In other words, this vear, 1953, we expect to close eight more than 
we receive, Where in 1952 we estimate that we will receive seven more 
than we close. 

Now, I think a better example is the claims, where we are planning 
on shifting the vesting money. That is where we only estimate that 
we can close 2,500 in 1952, which will leave us a balance at the begin- 

ing of 1953 of 52,538. These are backlogs at the beginning of 1953. 
We are planning on closing 10,500 of those with the switching of these 
people from the vesting program to the claims program. We are 
planning on closing 10,500, which will bring us down to still having 
a backlog, after this requested appropriation authorization is over, 
of 42,788. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you say was the amount you had allocated 
to the vesting program? 

Mr. Rogers. $234,911 for this year. That, sir, we plan on shift- 
ing to the claims program so that we can increase the dispositions and 
clean up the backlog of claims. 

Mr. Rooney. You may proceed further if vou wish. 

Mr. Baynron. There is one thing more to be said about claims. 
Many of these claims are quite old now, and the bulk of them are 
held by either citizens or residents of the United States, which are now 
to be taken care of, and you can only take care of them with people to 
work on them. 

When you come down to cutting the payroll, you are going to be—or 
lam going to be—or someone is going to be—faced with stopping a 
function. 

Now, you break your functions down into three things, roughly. 

Mr. Rooney. You are not talking about stopping a function; you 
are talking about inereasing a function in the amount of $234,000. 

Mr. Baynron. That is true. Mr. Rogers was talking about that. 

Mr. ANpDRETTA. Just to step up production. This is a production 
operation. Certainly it is a production operation. Do we want to 
turn out a product here in the next 15 vears, or do we want to wrap it 
up in a few vears and spend a little more money doing it? 

Mr. Rooney. This, to me, is in effect a request for an increase of 
$234,911. 

Mr. ANpreTrA. It is a transfer. 

Mr. Rocrers. It is a transfer from one activity to the claims 
activity. 

Mr. ANpDrETTA. They are just shifting. 

Mr. Rooney. What happened to the vestings? 

Mr. ANpreTTA. They are complete. 

Mr. Rogers. We are shifting money from there to the claims 
activity. If you do not shift money from there to the claims activity 
then we can only pass on the disposition of claims according to past 
experience. So rather than completing 10,500 claims in 1953 we 
will not complete more than 2,500. Therefore, it will take us, rather 
than 5 years to get t rid of 52,000 claims, 10 or 12 or 15 vears. It 


depends on whether or not you want to get rid of the claims and 


liquidate the Office of Alien Property 4 or 5 or 10 vears from now 
whether you want to stretch it out over 15 years. 

What we are trying to do, sir, is to clean up the backlog of the sty 
we have pending. We have to keep the same personnel that we bay, 
in the vesting section, because they are familiar with the Office » 
Alien Property and the operation of the Office of Alien Proper; 
By switching them over to another phase we can clean up anothy 
phase. We switch them over to another phase and try to clean it 


ALLEGATIONS AGAINST OFFICE 


Mr. Rooney. What about the allegations being made by a gent 
man in the other body and in the press with respect to the Offic 
Alien Property? 

Mr. Baynton. Well, the principal one has been there is a ‘“‘grayy 
train,’ as | understand the newspapers. 

Mr. Rooney. Have any particulars of such charge been given? 

Mr. Baynton. No, although the general statements of “lush jols 
and “‘big fees’ have been made. 

We have supplied that gentleman with every request he has made 
except the last few, and we will answer those as fast as we can put tli 
material together. We have shown salaries, fees, expenses, every 
possible item which he could be interested in in our 10 largest corpors- 
tions. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have such statements here with you? 

Mr. Baynron. We were supposed to bring them to leave with you 
and I believe Mr. Myron has them. They are quite extensive. 

There they are [handing documents to the Chairman]. 

They generally show that in almost every instance the salaries ani 
fees paid since the companies were vested are less than they were bv- 
fore the companies were vested. This is in the face of a terrific in 
crease in the size of these corporations. 

He has asked for an additional three or four other companies 
which are in preparation. They are not ready yet. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Has there been alleged any instance of mismanage- 
ment, dishonesty, or corruption by this gentleman or anyone else up 
to now, other than these general statements about a “gravy train’ 

Mr. Baynrton. I do not believe, to my memory, that the gentleman 
has made any such allegations. Of course, there are allegations by 
columnists that I might be a little corrupt. 

Mr. Roonry. By whom? 

Mr. Baynron. Columnists. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you? 

Mr. Baynron. No, sir. 

Let me say one thing about that: I am working in the departme' 
which has the greatest investigative agency in the world. If I am 
corrupt I would not still be there. 

I think inherent in the gentleman’s charges were, of course, may? 
inadequate supervision on the part of the Office of Alien Proper!) 
of operating companies, which goes back to the number of people We 
have in the Business Management Section, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Preston? 
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CLOSING OF CORPORATION 





Mr. Presion. You people are not suggesting that you are thinking 
about closing this corporation up in 5 or 6 years, are you? 

Mr. Raynton. Closing the Office of Alien Property up? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Baynton. I would like to think about it, sir, but it would be 
a hopeless thought at the speed with which we can handle things. 

Mr. Preston. A moment ago some such language was used. 

\ir. Rogers. [ used that as an example, sir. 

For example, on the claims program, I just picked a couple of years 
out of my head as an example. I did not intend to mean by my 
remarks that I thought it would be closed in 5 years or 10 years or 
anything like that. What I meant was that naturally the more 
money you can throw into claims and the more you can dispose of 
each year, as long as they do not come tn, naturally it will be closed 
quicker that way. 

Mr. Baynron. Mr. Rogers was pointing out that there were 50,000 
claims pending, and that if we could close them at 10,000 a year it 
would be a 5-year program. 

Mr. Presron. I understand the purpose. You are still handling, 
of course, the claims from World War I. 

Mir. Baynton. Yes, sir; about 544 claims. 

Mr. Borrs. When World War II broke out we were handling 
that work in the Claims Division of the Department and had been 
for several years. There was no Office of Alien Property 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Gentlemen, these voluminous files have been placed 
here on the table. I doubt that this committee at this point in these 
charges with respect’ to the Office of Alien Property has the time, in 
view of our work with the many appropriations before us, to give 
them as careful consideration as they should be given. So under these 
circumstances we are going to return these for the time being, under 
the assumption that the gentleman we have previously referred to will 
pursue this matter through to a conclusion one way or another. 

Mr. Baynron. Mr. Chairman, may I also say that duplicate 
copies of these reports have been sent to the committees themselves 
which are interested in the Department of Justice, other than the 
\ppropriations Committee. Those are the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, in furtherance of what is said about 
these files, it should be pointed out that these files are to be available 
for any member of the committee, if he wishes to have them for 
personal use. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, of course we always have that understanding 
with members on both sides of our committee. I am sure that if any 
member of the committee were to ask for these files he would have 
them in his office in an hour. However, here we are in the middle of 
long and extensive appropriations hearings, and trying to get out an 
appropriation bill. We cannot undertake to go into this at this time. 
We shall probably review it later on. 
















We shall insert in the record at this time this document relating j) 
the 10 companies, which has been furnished by Mr. Baynton. 
(The document is as follows:) 


Taxes * 
; -resi- r 
paid for Pre Net 


dent’s 
reste or 
vested salary worth 
year a 


1950 
Basch $2, 547,513 | $340,391 | $234, 589 742 |$2, 207, 122 $2, 658, 593 
Frat. Branea 1, O98, 839 751, 977 211, 947 35, 346, 862 760, 372 
GAF _'119,856,519 37,303,501 | 50,874,000 2 82, 553, O18 95, 120, 654 
apc 10, 102, 969 |2, 589, 462 |6, 179, 952 26, 7, 513, 507 (56, 444, 230 
Harvard, for year Sept. 

30, 1950 2, 835, 194 696, O84 |1, 189, 477 26, 2, 139,110 | 3, 889, 008 
Lehmann 1, 077, 035 264, 439 278, 348 20, 812, 596 835, 292 
Lieberknecht 8, 064,052 2, 697,450 |5, 489, 210 35, 5, 366, 602 14, 672, 521 
Schering 12, 263, 590 2, 086,781 |9, 642, 000 55, 10, 176, 809 |16, 621, 478 
Seeck & Kade 1, 084, 703 2612, 852 | ' 101, 897 34, 821, 851 | 1, 447, 417 
Spur 5, 743, 286 | 2, 182, 332 /|1, 849, 007 ) ae 3, 560, 954 23, 458, 927 

Total . 164,673,700 49,175,269 |76,050,427 , 039 (115,498,431 215,917,492 
Basch, 1948 | 2, 089, 703 602, 619 . 929 , 312, 083 | 3, 681, 938 
Frat. Branca, 1942 418, 756 360, 318 , 000 58, 438 608, 642 
GAF, 1941? : 66, 762,018 31,714,167 , 600 35, 047, 851 41, 387, 402 
GDC, 1941? : 6, 299,417 2, 798, 761 500 . 3, 500, 656 32, 650, 058 
Harvard 1941,? for year 

Sept. 30, 1941 2. 074, 634 $26, 120 », 833 | 1,648, 514 | 2,079, 187 
Lehmann 1942 588, 608 97, 570 , 803 491, 038 511, 629 
Lieberknecht 1942? 880, 161 462, 947 20, 000 417, 214 | 1,753, 234 
Schering 1941 2 2, 522, 377 |1, 456, 515 58, 466 , 065, 862 | 3, 424, O87 
Seeck & Kade 1950 2 1, 084, 703 262, 852 34, 000 821,851 | 1,447,417 
Spur 1941 2 2, 901, 830 |1, 168, 569 56, 1, 733, 261 |12, 883, 067 


Total 85, 622, 207 39,350,438 515,720 (46,096, 768 | 100,426,661 


Increase 79, 051, 493 |9, 824, 831 3 46, 6 69, 401, 663 | 115,490,831 
Percent 92 25 151 115 


1 Vested Mar. 14, 1951, estimated taxes, Jan. 1 to Sept. 39, 1951, $167,710. 
Prior year or year of vesting. 
3 Decrease 


Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions, thank you, gentle- 
men. 
Mr. Baynron. Thank vou, sir. 


AntiItTRUsT Division APPROPRIATION 


WITNESS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORE 


Mr. Roonry. We have with us today my distinguished persona! 
friend and learned colleague, the chairman of the great House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with many years of outstanding service i! 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Cetuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity which your committee has granted me to appear in behalf o! 
the request for appropriations in the sum of $3,750,000 for the fisca 
year 1953 for the operations of the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

As chairman of the House Judiciary Committee and of its Sub- 
committee on Study of Monopoly Power, | have had an opportunity 
to observe at close hand the activities of the Antitrust Division 
The Monopoly Subcommittee was established in June 1949, and since 
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then has devoted a great deal of time to investigating monopoly. 
The subcommittee has inquired into the aluminum, steel, newsprint, 
and pulp industries. There can be no question that monopoly is 
greater, its guises more sophisticated, and its results more devastating 
than ever. 

The Monopoly Subcommittee has observed that the Antitrust 
Division has constantly pushed realistic enforéement of the anti- 
trust laws. Just last month a suit was filed against the International 
Business Machines Corp., charging unlawful monopolization and 
restraint of the tabulating-machine industry. The significance of 
the case is clear when it is considered that IBM owns 95 percent of all 
tabulating machines used by the Federal Government. 

Other recent important antitrust cases include that against Imperial 
Chemical Industries, in which the trial court found last fall that a 
conspiracy to suppress competition had been effectuated by allocation 
of territories and by prearranged quotas and prices for explosives, 
fertilizer, nylon, and other products; and the Timken case, decided 
by the Supreme Court last June, involving cartel arrangements among 
American, British, and French corporations to divide world markets, 
fix prices, and grant exclusive licenses in the manufacture and sale of 
antifriction bearings. 

Abuses such as these which have been uncovered and prosecuted by 
the Antitrust Division can have a heavy impact both on our free com- 
petitive economy and on the mobilization program. The funds 
available to the Division determine the extent and scope of its inquiry 
andaction. Thefunds must be adequate to the task, which is enormous. 

The tremendous purchasing power of mobilization must be policed 
by those who understand and are on guard against the inherent dangers 
toour economy. Our subcommittee has studied the antitrust aspects 
of defense mobilization, and the findings of that inquiry were published 
in House Report No. 1217: The mobilization program. The study 
demonstrated to the entire membership of the subcommittee the fun- 
damental importance of an alert antitrust program for the economic 
strength of the Nation. The Antitrust Division has a vital role in 
insuring that we do not damage irreparably our competitive system in 
the course of our military preparations. 

We all recognize that allocations, priorities, price controls, and other 
regulations which have become necessary in the current emergency 
contain the seeds of monopoly and of restrictive, anticompetitive 
practices. The Congress recognized this danger in enacting the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 when it provided in the statement of 
policy that defense activities should be conducted, as far as practicable, 
within the framework of the American system of competitive enter- 
prise. President Truman implemented this policy when he directed 
all defense agencies to consult with the Attorney General and the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission for the purpose of deter- 
mining and, to the extent consistent with the principal objectives of 
the act and without impairing the defense effort, of eliminating any 
factors which may tend to suppress competition unduly, create or 
strengthen monopoly, injure small business, or otherwise promote 
undue concentration of economic power. 

The Antitrust Division must make every effort to insure that the 
policy of Congress and of the President to preserve our competitive 
structure is successfully carried out. The nature of this responsibility 
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is apparent when we consider the amount which must be spent {o, 
defense and when we appreciate the impact on competitive industry of 
allocations, priorities, price regulations, certificates of tax amortizy- 
tion, procurement, Government loans, purchase commitments, an 
other financial benefits. The scope of consultation properly encom. 
passes all of these areas. 

In addition to its consultative function, the Antitrust Divisio; 
also is charged with responsibilities in connection with the approval 
by the Attorney General of voluntary agreements under section 807 oj 
the Defense Production Act, with re viewing the activities of ‘ndusty 
advisory committees, thousands of which are or will be created unde 
section 701 (b) (ii) of the act, and with the preparation of reports o| 
the Attorney General to the President and to the Congress unde 
section 708 (e) of the act. 

In summary, let me reiterate that the Antitrust Division has 
great responsibilities in guarding against the dangers of monopolization 
and restraints on trade and commerce. It must have highly skilled 
men who can give practical effect to a vigorous program of protecting 
the American free economy from injuries which may be inflicted jp 
the absence of due regard for antitrust principles. 

For the reasons I have stated, I should like to express to vou 
committee my support of the request for appropriations made for the 
operations of the Antitrust Division. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank vou, Mr. Celler. 


Monpbay, FesBrvuary 18, 1952 


Antirrust DIvision PPROPRIATION 


WITNESS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Rooney. Our next witness is our distinguished colleagu: 
Congressman Patman of Texas. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Chairman, this is the first time I have ever ap- 
peared before your distinguished committee. I appreciate the op- 
portunity. 

Mr. Rooney. It is a great privilege to have the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas give us the benefit of his views. 

Mr. Parman. I will read this one little statement first: 

All United States attorneys have been instructed by the Attorney Gene: 
establish special procedure for the expeditious handling of facts concerni 
plaints of antitrust violations. This program facilitates the discovery of - 
violations and affords the victims a ready means for redressing their grieva 

The program is especially designed to make readily available to consumers anc 
small-business men protection from unlawful trade restraints and predator) 
practices of monopolists. 


That is the most forward step that the Department of Justice ! 
ever taken. It gives the little-business man a forum he can go to 
too far removed from his place of business or his home. He has 1 
had that before. 
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| am highly elated over the statement made by the Attorney Gen- 
oral and his Department. It is going to be very helpful for many 
vasons. The first is, when a little fellow is being discriminated against 
and he is having his business destroyed, if he has to come to Washing- 
ion, contact his Congressman, and get the Department of Justice to 
sjart the complaint, it takes months and months and months to do it. 

By the time they have really got it up to the complaint stage the 

van is out of business and he is no longer interested. He will not come 
a8 to Washington, and it goes by the board. The result is that 
people just say that it is no use and the vy will not pursue it when they 
are being squeezed out. 

Under existing laws the little man can prosper. There is no doubt 
in my mind, if existing laws are complied with and the little man 
iakes advantage of every opportunity he is given under existing laws, 
he can succeed against the strongest competition in the United States 
of America. 

So, if you give these little fellows a forum where they can go and 
file their complaints, they can succeed in business in the United States 
of America locally now. 

This will give them that forum. It will give them that opportunity. 
| do not know how much the Department of Justice asks for. But 
| want to be on record as favoring a liberal and generous appropriation 
for them, because this will mean more than any one other thing that 
| know of that has been done to aid the small concerns in this country, 
and give them a fair chance and an equal opportunity, not to hurt 
aivbody, but to give them a fair chance. 

I do not know that I have anything else to say, Mr. Chairman. 
| want to ask vou to be generous with them in proportion to the 
importance of work that they are now undertaking. 

Mr. Rooney. You are not in a position, Congressman Patman, to 
‘ell us how generous vou might expect us to be? 

Mr. Parman. Ido not know. I know this should be taken in addi- 
tion to their other work. It is 93 offices. They are setting up an 
office at each district attorney’s office. 

Mr. Rooney. While we have not had the benefit of vour testimony 
iefore now a glance at the appropriations for the last 10 vears for the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice shows that this com- 

ittee has been thoroughly in sympathy with the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Parman. I understand that. 

Mr. Rooney. As a-matter of fact, in the vear 1949 this committee 
appropriated money in excess of the amount requested by the Bureau 
of the Budget, as well as in the vear 1950, that is, the fiscal vear 1950. 

Mr. Parman. I do not doubt it. 

Mr. Roonry. In looking at these items, however, we must also 
look at the efficiency of the Division as to the amount of work bei ing 
turned out, and as to the results being accomplished. 

_ Mr. Parman. That is right, and the expanded activity that goes 

ight out to the grass roots. That is what this does. 

_ Regardless of what vou give them, I think they are entitled to a 
liberal appropriation on account of this additional expanded service, 
if you can afford to do it. 
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Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much. Gentlemen, | omitted a whjj, 
ago to ask if there were any questions? Are there any questions of 
these three gentlemen? 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Mansfield is a ranking member of the Smalj 
Business Committee and I know he will back up what I said. 

Mr. Rooney. Iam sure. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Fresruary 18, 
Antitrust Diviston APPROPRIATION 


WITNESS 


GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 


Mr. Rooney. We are pleased to have with us Mr. George J. Burge; 
of the National Federation of Indeperdent Business, who wishes to 
address us concerning the Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. Burcer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is George J 
Burger, vice president in charge of the Washington office of th 
National Federation of Independent Business, 714 Bond Building 
Washington, D. C. Our head office is located at Burlingame, Calif 
and regional offices are located in Chicago, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Now 
York City. 

The policy and rule of the National Federation of Independent 
Business is directed exclusively by the Nation-wide poll of our me 
bers on any matters pertaining to our economy or legislation. 

No officer or group of officers of the association can speak official!) 
without this direct mandate of our Nation-wide membership. Men- 
bers of Congress are well aware of this procedure as they are kep! 
regularly informed by direct votes of the members from the respectiy: 
areas throughout the Nation. 

The keystone of the federation’s operation to protect the fr 
enterprise system and the people we represent, independent business 
and professional men, is through the all-out vigorous enforcement 
the antitrust laws. Following this course, it is to be noted tha! 
on July 14, 1947, in our appearance before the Joint Committee of t! 
Economic Report, we urged special attention to the antitrust laws a 
arged and recommended special appropriations be made for the en- 
forcement of these laws. We asked this committee in their report 
concur in our recommendations. 

Then again in our appearance before the platform committees 
of both the Republican and Democratic National Conventions li 
in the city of Philadelphia, 1948, we urged these two national coi: 
ventions to put in their platforms a strong plank for the enforeeme! 
of the antitrust laws, and ruged increased appropriations for t 
agencies entrusted with the administration of the law. 

Then again on February 1, 1951, at the request of the chairmai 
of the Joint Committee of the Economic Report, Mr. C. Wilso! 
Harder, the federation’s president, in his statement to the Senato 
again urged similar consideration for the vigorous enforcement of 1! 
antitrust laws. Again, on January 30, 1952, following up a reques! 
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from the chairman of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
he further urged similar action. 

Of course, we in the federation and independent business and 
professional men throughout the Nation were amazed when we 
seviewed the testimony of the then Assistant Attorney General, the 
Honorable Wendell Berge, when he told the Senate Civil Service 
Committee, February 13, 1947, that for 35 vears the administrations 
had given merely ‘‘lip service’ to the enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

The federation bas repeatedly appeared before congressional 
committees urging that these laws be strengthened. We have already 
appeared before the Appropriations Committees in preceding Con- 
gresses, and urged adequate and needed moneys be given to these 
qercies so they can go out and do an effective job, wholly through the 
laws, to protect the free-enterprise system and independent business. 

\ir. Rooney. Mr. Burger, have you ever appeared before this 
committee before? 

\fr. Burcer. Yes. | think at the time the Honorable George 
Andrews of Alabama was chairman of the subcommittee, Federal 
Trade Committee Appropriations. 

Mr. Roonry. That is an entirely different committee. This is the 
first time we have had the benefit of vour expert testimony before this 
committee. The record will show that this committee has appro- 
pated in two fiscal years of recent vintage money in excess of the 
amount of the budget estimates for enforcement of our antitrust lews. 

\Ir. Burerr. Tam glad to hear that. We are here again for that 
fine action of this committee to continue. 

On January 21, 1952, the Attorney General, the Honorable J. 


Howard MeGrath, announced that all United States attorneys are 
being instructed to establish special procedure in their respective offices 
for the handling of complaints for violations of antitrust laws. 

He further stated (reading) 


Fach United States attorney’s office will arrange for the receipt and expeditious 
handling of all complaints by persons who have knowledge of the existence of 

itrust violations. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point, T would like to have inserted in the 
record the official press release of the Justice Department. 

Mr. Roonry. We have already seen it. 

Mr. Burcer. Ofcourse, this action on the part of the Department 
f Justice, through its Antitrust Division, is probably one of the 
most helpful signs that real vigorous action is going to take place 
inthe enforcement of the antitrust laws, and with such action begin- 
ung in the local areas it is a move in the right direction, and such 
action should have been instituted many, many vears ago. 

If such action had been put into effect, the inroads of monopoly 
would have been considerably reduced; and, more important, it would 
hve been a stimulant to independent business, both at the production 
ud distribution level, that these antitrust laws put on the statute 
books to protect the American public and the free-enterprise system 
Meant more than the heretofore “lip service’ action. 

It would be nothing short of mockery to have this announced 
splendid action of January 21, 1952, end up as merely words, and this 
could happen if the Congress fails to give the necessary and needed 
finds to follow through on this important undertaking. 








IRS 


Our Nation during the past decade or more has been most libers 
voting tremendous sums of money, all being paid for by the taxpayy 
of this Nation, to save the free-ente rprise economy of MANV nations 
throughout the world. 

As one leading spokesman for a foreign nation has stated 
stance: 

Never in the history of the world has a nation gone to the extren 
generosity to save the free nations of the world. 

This is very fine, and should prove a very good investment fo; 
peace of the world, but at the same time we believe it is importay 
“to keep our home fires burning’; that is, through giving the n 
protection to our own free-enterprise system and independ 
business. 

In reviewing the appropriations for the Antitrust Division for 
fiscal vears 1949, $3,571,000; 1950, $3,864,938; 1951, $3,750,000: ; 
1952, $3,200,000, when one considers we are advised the latest ayail- 
able figures from Government bureaus disclose there are approximat 
4 million small-business institutions of all descriptions in our econom 
When this 4 million is divided into the appropriations which have bee: 
made over the vears to the Antitrust Division in any given vear, begin- 
ning with 1949 and ending with the fiscal vear 1952, it boils down to 
the fact that the Congress is setting aside about $1 for each small- 
business establishment in our economy as necessary business insuran 
to protect them against inroads of monopoly and violations of the anti- 
trust laws. 

Mr. Chairman and members of “ committee, do vou know of a 
insurance of any description, that is placed as a protection, that 1s 
covered by such a measly r: se eel ately $1 a vear per Institutior 

It is nothing short of a joke, and I am sure that members of | 
committee, when they realize this small sum of money which is appro- 
priated to protect the free-enterprise system, will not wonder that y 
have had merely “lip service” enforcement and that such condit 
will continue under those appropriations. 

Truthfully, using the common expression that small-business n 
would make, and being a small-business man ali my life, I would class 
these appropriations as “peanuts.” 

Let me conclude my remarks by urging this committee to mak 
additional appropriations to the Antitrust Division of the Departmen! 
of Justice, earmarking, if necessary, these funds to be used exclusis 
by the Department for no other purpose than to follow through o! 
the special program which has been announced by the Attorm 
General, January 21, 1952, and | feel certain that when the news 's 
spread throughout our free-enterprise system that the Department 
will have the necessary funds to follow through, and that they mean 
they will follow through, it will be one of the most electrifying actions 
to help small business that will have happened in the past quarter 0! 
a century. 

I urge the special consideration of the committee to this plea 
wholly in the interest of protecting independent business of € 
Nation. 

I thank you for the opportunity given to me to appear 

Mr. Roonry. Do you know anything about the details of ths 
proposed budget insofar as number of employees and the various 
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eategories Of expense which make up a request in the amount of 
naatecn 63.750,000? 
ior Se Mr. Burger. Of the present employees? 
\ir. Roonny. Yes. 
n ah. Mr. Bureer. | cannot truthfully answer, Mr. Chairman. 
. \ir. Rooney. What do you know about this budget of $3,750,000? 
\ir. Burcer. [will tell you this. T recall an experience about 1947. 
he Antitrust had filed a suit charging 13 counts. [am not a Jawver, 
gentlemen. It was filed against certam rubber interest for violation 
{the antitrust laws. 
| had filed similar charges with the Department at their request in 
i441. When I walked into that office down there in the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice I was amazed to find in one of 
hose offices where they were exploring the case that they did not 
have even stenographic help. 
| asked why they did not have the appropriation to collect this 
statistical data. I do not know how many are down there. I do 


— now this much, and I am not appearing before this committee as a 


ie professional trade secretary man, because | have been im business in 
as ihe city of New York from 1909 to 1941. | traveled the length and 
; breadth of this country, almost every State in the union religiously 
ypeled for the last 15 vears, and I am telling vou that in the minds of small 
— business they look to these antitrust agencies to bring them relief. 
— Something must be wrong somewhere for we believe that if this 
or action of the Attorney General, as he announced in January of this 
ios year, means Just what it savs, and they have the appropriation to 
rs © ustitute action at the local level, the effect will be electrifying both 
that is n the big-business bracket and the small-business range. 
tutiol > ; ° 

ea Mr. Roonry. | repeat the question: Do you know anything about 
or B® the details of the budget figure $3,750,000? 

‘ach he Mr. Burcer. The figures I quoted, I secured from the Small- 
ha Business Committee. 
LILO! 


Mr. Roonry. Do you know anything about the breakdown of the 
oo budget figure $3,750,000? 
oe Mr. Burger. I understand those figures were appropriated for 
as iititrust enforcement. 

Mr. Roonry. | repeat the question once again: Do you know any- 


dha hing about the breakdown of the requested $3,750,000? 

urtm \ age : ppt ‘ - 

“ae _Mr. Burger. How it is broken down in different actions within the 
eal Department? 

can Mr. Rooney. How it is expected to be used and in what categories. 
puns Mr. Burger. T could not answer 

we : Mr. Rooney. You do not know anvthing about the $3,750,000? 
el Mr. Burger. | know the over-all effect. 1 know there is nothing 
: : F eng done. 

ae Mr. Roont y. Is it possible that that is due to inefficiency on the 
. bart of some people? 

oe Mr. Burger. I am not in a position to quote who is who or what 


f hic swhat. But I have been told, | do not know how authentic it is, 
. t these funds go down there and for some unknown reason they 
e diverted. 
+ aed Mr. Roonsy. Has anyone been in touch with you from the Anti- 
rust Division of the Department of Justice? 
Mr. BurGer. Positively no; absolutely no. 
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Mr. Roonry. Do you know anything about the amount of myo), 
allocated to the Department of Justice for the running of the « 
attorney’s offices and all the functions of the Attorney Genera! 

Mr. Burger. Throughout the Nation? 

Mr. Roonsry. Yes. 

Mr. Burger. I do not know anything except this announ 
which was made. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Preston. I understood you to say that you were ap] 
here representing some 

Mr. Burcrer. The National Federation of Independent Business 

Mr. Presron. And you said you were not here representing 
trade association? 

Mr. Burcer. I said I was not speaking as a_ professional! 
man. | have been retained by them since 1947, but I am addi 
thereto my own experience as an independent businessman up to 

Mr. Preston. How long has it been since you have been dow: | 
the Department of Justice and talked to them about any antitrus: 
matter? 

Mr. Burcer. I was down there on a major case 6 months ago 

Mr. Preston. Did you ask them about how many cases they had 
filed, or complaints? 

Mr. Burcer. I know only about the cases we read that they filed 

Mr. Presron. You did not ask them while you were there? 

Mr. Burcer. | investigate 

Mr. Presron (interposing). You made the statement here tha: 
they are not doing anything and they are transferring these funds { 
other purposes. Who told you that? 

Mr. Burcrr. Somebody down in the Department of Justice. No 
to evade the answer, I could not truthfully answer as to the man wii 
told me, but that was told me at the time | walked in there in 1947 
find out the progress on that case. 

We in the Federation a few vears ago supported the Department 
Justice in its action against the great chain store. We did not 
any grievance with the chain store; we were interested in the ento 
ment of that law. That is the reason we took the position in a pul 
advertisement in the Washington papers and other papers throug! 
the country. 

Mr. Preston. In two places in vour testimony vou referred to | 
administration as not doing anything on this proposition. Ai 
indicting the present administration 

Mr. Burcer. | 

Mr. Preston (interposing). Wait until I finish my questio: 
willfully neglecting the enforcement of the antitrust laws? 

Mr. Burger. I did not say that, Mr. Congressman. I quote: 
the tesimony of Wendell Berge before the Senate Civil Servic: 
mittee when he was then Assistant Attorney General. 

Those were the words that he used, that for 35 vears the ad 
trations—-not singlv but plurally—had been 

Mr. Preston (interposing). And you were endorsing what li 

Mr. BurGcer. Exactly. 

Mr. Preston. That is exactly as if vou had not said it. I! 
want to find out what is going on in the Department of Justice 
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the cases they bring and how many investigations, vou have to go to 
ihe Department of Justice to find out. 

Mr. Burcer. I will tell you this much, Mr. Congressman. I 
remember this particular case in the rubber industry. We were 
interested, being a member of that industry from the spring of 1909. 
| think there were 12 or 13 counts. They were tried on two. I think 
ihe legal phrase used was nolo contendere, with a small fine. 

Mir. Preston. Mr. Burger, your outfit is like the chamber of com- 
merce and the rest of these outfits who constantly wage campaigns for 
economy in the Government and then come in the front door and want 
special benefits. 

Mr. Burcer. We are as different as night and day, with no dis- 
respect to that organization. We hold to one premise. As I stated, 
tis the enforcement of the antitrust laws. In no other way can we 
protect the small business of the Nation. 
~ When the law was enacted in 1890 it was to stop the inroad of 
trusts, Monopolies, and evervthing else. There is no other wavy for 
which there is a future for independent business. We are fighting 
todav for those principles. 

The National Federation of Independent Business stands on one 
thing: It is for the representation of independent business. We 
know that there are certain expenditures that the Federal Government 
cannot eliminate. 

We know that about three-quarters of our total appropriation is 
due to the faults of wars and the other effects. But we believe that 
if this statement of the Attorney General, which [ have reason to 
believe is sincere, let there be a trial period, let this committee ear- 
mark that money so it will be used for the purpose 

Mr. Preston. It is used for that. When money is appropriated 
for the Antitrust Division it is earmarked. It is done every single 
vear and it is used by the Antitrust Division. 

Mr. Burcer. If we could see an indication of that sum of money 
or ths particular action of the Department of Justice, as they 
announced, and a vear from today we would be in a position to advise 
this committee truthfully and honestly whether that program was 
arried out from our 2,000 or more district chairmen throughout the 
Lnited States. 

Mr. Preston. 1 do not care for any other discussion with the 

\Ir. MarsHauyu. [ have only one comment. If there have been 
tunds diverted that you as a private citizen or as a member of an 
rganization, are aware of, vou have a responsibility to inform this 
ommittee whether that be true or not. 

\t no time when | have been on this committee has there been any 
ndication that there have been any funds diverted from the Antitrust 
Division. 

Mr. Burger. [ cannot tell you—I am not looking for this informa- 
ion -whether the information I received is authentic or truthful. I 
vo only to the Department when I have to go over there. 

\lost of our work is through the splendid action of the Small Busi- 

‘ss Committees in order to get the necessary relief in the different 
conomic problems. But we are primarily in this first thing. 

When I was told at that time, and as I said before I am not trying 

evade who told me the story, because to tell a lie, the one who is 
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telling the le would not gain anything by it, why the diversion o| 
money Was not taken out of the Department. That is not what | 
told. It was diverted to other activities within the Depa 
Whether tt was or not, I do not know. 

Mr. MarsHaun. That is all. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I, too, am a small-business man. [ was 
37 vears before | ever came to the Congress of the United Ss 
This committee has doubled the appropriation since 1946 fo 
very purpose, this Antitrust Division. 

The chairman and myself, when we were the majority in char 
it in the Eightieth Congress, and for the last three Congresses 
went along with our side when we went over the budget allowa: 
and gave this same Mr. Bergson—I think you quoted him a 
ago—money to do this job. 

Mr. Roonry. They are two different people. He was talking ot 
man named Wendell Berge. 

Mr. CLevencer. We gave him, Bergson, the money to do thi 
you want done. For that purpose we went over the budget and ¢ 
it to him. I am no better satisfied with the results they are getti: 
than anyone else, but 1 do not want vou to scold these men. 

You have been critical of this committee. You think we are 
on our toes. 

Mr. Burger. I do not want to give that impression. [ am coming 
before this committee as a 

Congressman Rooney, | am of this nature: I am not interested 
casting condemnation on this committee or anyone else. Lam making 
a plea for consideration by this committee, and there is no othe: 
purpose. 

Mr. Cuevencer. I have been accused for beine for econom 
around this Congress at times, in and out. As Mr. Rooney knows 
we went along, to give them increased appropriations over the budg: 
over What was given them. We did it two or three times. 

We are not to blame if they do not do the job 

Mr. Burcer. IT will sav this much 

Mr. Rooney (interposing). I do not have to defend our record 
regard to this matter. We have never before had the benefit of 
great experience from Mr. Burger, and without ever having heard | 
we appropriated far in excess of the full amount proposed by 
Bureau of the Budget. The hearings of this committee will shov 
results achieved by the Department of Justice with regard to ant 
Violations 

Mr. Burcer. Let me conclude this with this: If that is the 
of this committee, | do not know whether the Justice Departme: 
appeared 

Mr. Roonrty (interposing). You might have acquainted 
with that fact before vou came before the committee. 

Nir. eer VENGER | happen Lo be a member of the Simi 
committee m private life 

Mir. Burcer. Lam speaking of this committee as the gentlem 


your left savs. I do not know whether the Justice Departmet 


been before this committee as vet. If that is the case, then | 
thev are entitled to a very thorough examination. 
Mr. CLEVENGER. They get it. 


r 
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of Mr. Burcer. I am not up here to harangue or anything, but I 
[ was am telling vou the way we look upon this thing. 

\Mr. Roonry. Thank vou, Mr. Burger. 

Mr. Burcer. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


States Monpbay, Fesrvuary 18, 1952. 
AppirtonAL Deputy Unirep Srares MarsHats For ALASKA 
gh WITNESS 
i > HON. E. L. BARTLETT A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM THE TER- 
= RITORY OF ALASKA 
. Ol Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, we are now honored with the presence 


of the distinguished Delegate from Alaska, Mr. Bartlett, a genial and 
He Jo Jarming gentleman. 


tga | believe vou wish to address us with regard to the item for addi- 
etting tional United States marshals for Alaska. 
Mr. Barrierr. Yes, sir; | do appear in support of the budget item 
re no which is intended to make $300,000 available to the Department of 
Justice for the employment of 50 additional deputy United States 
oming marshals throughout the Territory of Alaska. 


You are aware, of course, of the fact that Federal Government alone 


Led is responsible for law enforcement outside of incorporated municipali- 
lauK Ng ties in Alaska. That is a prerogative that the Federal Government 
other has retained to itself. 

The job is not being done now. [ intend to be brief, but T thought 
nom tmight be most useful to vou if in this connection [ should show: some 
NOWs omparisons between 1952 and 1933 by way of giving vou some 
Hae neures. 

| think they point up very vividly what the situation now is. In 

i933 the Territory of Alaska had a population of about 59,000 people. 
Now it has a population of about 135,000 or 140,000 people. The 

rd 1950 census showed a population of 128,000. 
Methis § In 1933 the United States had 48 deputy marshals in Alaska. In 
di hin the first division it had 16. The first division had a population then 
u of 19,000. Now it has a population of 28,000, and there are 12 


puty marshals in that judicial division or four less than there were 

’ Vears avo. 

In 1939 the second division had a population of 10,000 with 6 
marshals. Now the population is 13,000 and the number of deputies 
emains the same. 

The third division, which is the one that has had the most rapid 


population expansion, had 16,000 people back in 1933 and at that 

there were 14 deputies Now there are 59 000 people. or were 
1950, and there are only 22 deputy marshals 

In 1933 the fourth division had 13.000 inhabitants and there wer 


) 


- deputy marshals. Now there are 29,000 people in the area and 
number of deputies has merersed ONL by $f toa total of 16. 

The fact is, of course, that boom conditions to a certain extent 
vail, notably at Anchorage and Fairbanks, because of the tremen- 

us volume of military construction evoIng on there. 
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Law enforcement cannot, I assure you—I was there last 
looked it over—be carried on at this time by the number of « 
available. 

i sincerely hope this committee will see fit to make the add 
funds available. Thank you. 

Mr. Roonry. I was always of the —— Delegate Bartlet: 
the people of Alaska were among the most God-fearing, law-a! 
citizenry of all our continental 

Mr. BarrLerr (interposing). Your assumption is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. On that basis, what does your increase in popu 
have to do with the number of marshals? 

Mr. Barrierr. Partly, of course, or even notably, I shoul 
Mr. Chairman, because of the fact that you have your in-a: 
construction people and boomers who are coming in for a 
period of work. 

Mr. Rooney. Most of those are in Fairbanks and Anchorac 
they not? 

Mr. Barrierr. The majority of them, yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Why does not the municipality of Anchorag. 
the municipality of Fairbanks take care of the problem? 

Mr. Bartietr. The municipalities, in my judgment, are 
care of the problem very well. The police forces of those two pla 
have been increased enormously. 

That is not the area where the greatest difficulty is being c 
enced now. The chief trouble arises fairly immediately outsid: 
boundaries of the municipalities, where you do not have any real lay 
enforcement and where the Federal Government has sole responsi- 
bility; both at Anchorage and Fairbanks there is virtually a no-mar 
land from the st andpoint of law enforcement. Of course the muni- 
cipal police have no jurisdic oo there. 

The problem is very real and very acute, I assure you. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any figures with regard to crime, 
it seems to me, would be the underlying basis for a request su 
this? You would not need these marshals unless you had la\ 
ness. The need for them would be determined by the extent o! 
increase in lawlessness. 

Mr. Bartietr. I would be glad to get those fis gures. I did ho 
to collect. them before coming, believing their presentation wo1 
the function of the Department. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Barrierr. May I submit, Mr. Chairman, with the hope 
be incorporated in the record, a letter on this subject which T ha 
the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce, dated February 9, 1952 

Mr. — XY. a they for or against these additional marsha 

Mr. BAR! I The Vv are strons oly ror the m. 

Mr “aeolian Y. "We s hall insert it in the record. 

The letter referred to is as follows: ) 


Dear Det re Barrierr: The Anchorage Chamber of Commerce is 
is it the situation with regard to law enforcement in the third 


ls rally in the area adjacent to the city of Anchorage Ww 
rapidly during the past few years. 
crease in population here, there has been no increase in the pet 
of the United States Marshal e harged with the maintaining 
area outside the city limits. 





t the present time there are approximately 40,000 persons in the Anchorage 
area of Which only 12,000 live within the city limits and come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the city of Anchorage police system. There are only four deputy United 

tes marshals charged with the investigation of crime and the enforcement of 

this area, 
situation has become such that criminals and narcotics violators are 
ted to Alaska because of the construction boom and the laxity of law 
ement. This is no reflection on the competency of the local marshal’s office 
work they are doing. 
v have too limited personnel and virtually no equipment to cope with the 
ng demands placed upon them by the rapid growth of population and the 
g amount of crime. 
» general appropriations bill which will shortly come before Congress con- 

s an appropriation request for $800,000 which will make it possible to add 50 

arshals in the Anchorage and Fairbanks areas. We strongly urge that vou 
port this legislation. 

Any assistance or suggestions which you ean give us in this matter will 
appreciated. 

Cordially vours, 

Joun M. ANDERSON, 
President 
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WITNESSES 


CHARLES WALTER CLARKE, M. D., AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE 
ASSOCIATION 

PAUL M. KINSIE, DIVISION OF LEGAL AND SOCIAL PROTECTION, 
AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


\lr. Rooney. Our next witness is Dr. Charles Clarke. 


Dr. CLarke. Charles Walter Clarke. 
\ir. Roonry. You wish to address us with regard to the request 
for additional United States marshals for Alaska? 
Dr. CLrarKE. That is right. Mr. Chairman, I represent the Amer- 
in Social Hygiene Association with headquarters in New York City. 
| think I should sav in a preliminary way we are very much con- 
med at the present time—as a matter of fact we are devoting all of 
rattention—with the problem arising out of mobilization. 
The health and moral welfare of the Armed Forces is of great 
rn to us, as it was during World Wars I and Il. With your 
mmission, | would like to read this statement, if that is agreeable 
\ir. Rooney. How long is it? 
Dr. Crarke. It will take me 10 minutes. 
\lr. Rooney. Does it concern this appropriation? 
CrLarke. It concerns the background for this appropriation; 
sir. 1 can speak ad lib. 
\[lr. Rooney. Suppose we insert it in the record as it 1s, and vou 
hlight what vou wish. 


lhe material referred to is as follows:) 


vou, 


TARY OF REPORTS OF SURVEYS OF PROSTITUTION CONDITIONS IN ALAS# 


is been observed for many years that when concentrations of armed forces 
struction or industrial workers occur the exploiters of commercialized 
tion always endeavor to establish or increase their activities in the cities 
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) 


freq d by large numbers of these detached men having } 
This hes -urred as observed by the American Social Hvygir 
in Alaska and particularly in Fairbanks and near Anchorage close ¢ 
of ser ‘n are stationed and hundreds of defense cons 

nd about other towns such as Seward 

similar conditions have existed on aceount of 

seamen, fishermen, and/or Coast Guard men fri 
of prostitution conditions in Alaska comp] he America 


‘ne Association late in January 1952 indieate thi prostitution ¢ 
taking full advantage of the situation in Alaska. 
‘ipal importanee in the associ ’s study of Alaska were 

i mportance were ce 
Each vear sit 

Alaska having imp) 

mmary will deal principa 


HORAGEI 


indaries of 
evident that 
oO entorce 
improve 
‘ the City 
led taverns which are in 
to servicemen and defense workers. During, 
and other SCXUALLN promiscuous We 
e taverns asking customers to buy dr 
solicit stomers for sexual rela 


on] 

iallv at a higher rate. Prices for sexua 
for perversion from $20 to $25. Men who 
‘re observed to go with them to privat 


rved soliciting . who appeares 


bse! 
* aril ven { ‘Tit appeared t! 





Prostitutes charge 
<i0 to S15 at other tl 


1 leaving prac 
for the prostitutes of their choice 
rding tO many servicemen whi 
istrict in Fairbanks 
ir study in Janua 
trictions were not 


niform 


quarters 
other places SS 


ngaged i? the pre 
limits now closed wo 
drunkenness and ‘re 


resorts in Fairbanks as 


in January 


tit ies TO Operate lI 


cont 
While Seward is quiet 


Wi! 


rs of prostitutes are looking forward mime 
vy servicemen, merchant seamen, and fishermen are expected 


ALY 


oO spring 


‘citv of Juneau 
gated district of 
prostit 


with the environs o: Anchorage 
iak adjoining the Kodiak 
District el “( 

ound to e t in Kodiak that 
eesment 


tehika 
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for the enforcement of the laws. Prostitution racketeers point out ths 

are so few marshals and they have so much territory to cover that variou 
practices, including prostitution, gambling, and the illegal sale of liquor 
conducted without fear of detection or of prosecution. 

Copies of the full reports on each individual town studied in January 
well as all previous studies are available in the office of the America 
Hygiene Association. These reports which give much detailed infor 
including names and addresses, are of a confidenital nature but can | 
available to responsible officials. Detailed reports of all studies have by 
to the appropriate officials of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and th 
Health Service. 

Dr. Crarke. All right; we have as a part of our services 
armed services the preparing of studies in the areas where the Armed 
Forces are concentrated. That has, of course, included Alaska 

We began making studies in Alaska in 1948 at the time the mohil 
tion was renewed. We have made a study of the prostitution con 
tions in the Alaskan towns where the Armed Forces are concentrat: 
each vear since that time. 

The last one was made in January of this vear, completed this last 
month. 

I will focus my remarks on the conditions that exist at the presen! 
time because, after all, that is what concerns us primarily. 

The main centers of military interest there, of course, are Fairbanks 
Anchorage, and Kodiak; Ketchikan, Juneau, and Seward being 
somewhat less interest. 

Mr. Rooney. Practically no interest? 

Dr. CLuarke. Well, the Coast Guard is about there. And arow 
Seward in the summertime there is an engineering outfit and a resi 
camp. But Kodiak, Fairbanks, and Anchorage, vou are quite right 
are the main points. 

We are concerned with the enforcement of the laws of the territory 
and of the United States with regard to prostitution conditions in thes 
communities. 

in Anchorage all of our studies since the first one in 1948, includu 
the one we have just completed, show that within the city limits « 
ditions are quite good. The laws are really being enforced adequat: 
while in the immediate outskirts the conditions are bad. 

There are bars and taverns there—called bars and taverns 
prostitution is carried on openly and flagrantly, where the liquo 
are not properly enforced, and where there are discipline pro! 
affecting the Armed Forces with fights and Armed Forces person! 

being rolled. In that area the United States marshals are respou 

That is outside the city limits, beyond the jurisdiction of th 
police force, and the United States marshals are directly respo 

In Fairbanks until within the last few months conditions had | 
fairly good within the city, but somewhere around last autum 
red-light district within the city limits, near the Federal buildin 
reopened, and there are now 15 brothels openly operating in that 

Mr. Rooney. Within the city limits of the city of Fairban! 

Dr. CuarkE. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not a matter for enforcement by mu 
police? 

Dr. Cuarke. Yes, it is, but the United States marshals als 
the responsibility for enforcing the law within the city limits 
city officials do not. 
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Until quite recently outside the city limits of Fairbanks there were 
many brothels openly operating and having the same disorderly con- 
ditions, spreading venereal diseases, causing riots, rolling of personnel. 

That is still true around Anchorage. 

| would point out in strongest contrast to the conditions in Fair- 
banks and in the neighborhood of Anchorage conditions at Kodiak are 
excellent, within the city and outside the city, and for a good many 
years the laws have been properly enforced and conditions are really 
rood. 

The solution to this problem seems to us to be to increase the 
number of marshals and equip them with proper transportation so 
ihey can do their job. 

The area which the marshal has to cover is so large that it is vir- 
tually impossible for him to undertake the proper enforcement of the 
aws without proper means of transportation. So long as the United 
states Government is sending our young men and women up there 
nm military duty, it seems to us that the Federal Government has 
primary responsibility in the areas, particularly in the areas around 
the municipalities, 

We have a confidential statement from one of the marshals up 
there, Who points out the inadequacy of the number of marshals, the 
tremendous areas that they have to cover, which make it virtually 
impossible to enforce the laws in their areas. 

They have to serve processes. They have to attend trials. They 
have to attend upon the juries. I do not know how many of vou 
gentlemen have been in Alaska. We have been there and studied 
the thing on the ground, both Mr. Kinste, who is the Director of our 
Legal Division, and I have spent considerable time in Alaska. 

In addition, we have a field representative up there and, further- 
more, we send our confidential field workers to make these studies. 

Mr. Rooney. How much has vour organization spent investigating 
vostitution in Alaska? 

Dr. CLARKE. I suppose that possibly a couple of thousand dollars 
a vear would cover it, would it not? 

Mr. Kinste. Yes, $2,500. 

Dr. CLarkE. It costs the travel expense of our personnel, their 
maintenance while there and, of course, the salaries of the individuals. 

is not a large sum. They are permanent employees. They are 
not employed for the purpose. 

Mr. Roonry. How long did you spend in Alaska? 

Dr. Cuarke. I have been there on two occasions. I was there in 
ie winter of 1949 for about 6 weeks, and I was there last September 
for about a month, all the way from Kotzebue to Kodiak. 

Mr. Rooney. How much time did you spend in Achorage? 

Dr. CLarke. About 2 weeks. 

Mr. Rooney. And in Fairbanks? 

Dr. CLarKeE. About 3 or 4 days. Of course, I went to confer with 

city and Territorial officials, with the civic leaders in those com- 
munities, 

Mr. Roonry. What does Dr. Albrecht say about this? 

Dr. Charke. Dr. Albrecht is very much concerned from the public- 
wealth point of view because this business of open and flagrant prosti- 
tion in these areas spreads a lot of venereal disease. 
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Jt spreads it not only to the Armed Forces but even mor 
construction workers up there who do not have the medical fa 
for prophylaxis which are present with the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Roonry. As I understand it, there is no problem except outs 
the city limits; is that not so? 

Dr. CLarke. Well, that is the primary problem. That 
problem that we feel concerns the Federal authorities in the provyis 
of the United States marshals, We do not see how this proble 
be dealt with properly except by increasing the number of marshals 

If you ask me how many more, | do not know. | am pres 
the problem and the basic solution to the problem as it seems to 

Mr. Rooxry. Are there any questions? Thank vou very 
Dr. ¢ larke. 
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